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EARLY two centuries ago, Defoe, 
observing some large houses 
being built in Piccadilly, re- 

marked upon their fine situation, over- 
looking the beautiful Green Park, and 
added that the thoroughfare “bids fair 
to be in time a street of palaces.” ‘That 
forecast has been to a very great extent 


fulfilled, and Piccadilly has long had the 
distinction of being—with the possible 


exception of Park Lane—the finest 
residential thoroughfare in the Metropolis. 

Nor is it by any means surprising that 
so many of the noblest and wealthiest 
families should have chosen the western 
part of Piccadilly for their headquarters 
when in town. For, besides the ad- 
vantage of its proximity to Buckingham 
and St. James’ Palaces, and most of the 
resorts of the fashionable world, Piccadilly 
presents a striking and almost unique 
combination of the gaiety, life and bustle 
of a great city in contrast with the 
peaceful beauty of the fields and trees. 
Many must have felt this twofold charm 
of Piccadilly, besides the minor poet who 
has celebrated it in these jingling lines :— 


** Piccadilly ! Shops, palaces, bustle and breeze, 
The whirring of wheels and the 
trees. 
By daylight or nightlight, or noisy or stilly, 
Whatever my mood is, I love Piccadilly.” 


The prospect from the houses on the 
north side of the street, looking over the 
Green Park towards Westminster, is not 
excelled by any other view in London. 


murmur of 


That, however, can only be fully appre- 
ciated by the residents in the houses. 
For the ordinary wayfarer, to whom 
Piccadilly is merely the road from the 
City to Kensington or Kensington to the 
City, the impressive part of the thorough- 
fare is its extreme western end, where it 
broadens out into a fine f/ace at Hyde 
Park Corner. Hazlitt, indeed, was filled 
with all kinds of romantic thoughts by 
the spectacle of the stage coaches setting 
out from Piccadilly, which he declared to 
be “the finest sight in the Metropolis.” 
But few, probably, would be similarly 
impressed by the endless stream of cabs, 
carriages and omnibuses. 

At Hyde Park Corner we have un- 
doubtedly one of the finest sites in 
London. ‘The architectural surroundings 
may be somewhat commonplace, but 
their general effect, combined with the 
ample spaces and abundant greenery, 
is decidedly impressive. Apsley House 
is a fair specimen of severe nineteenth- 
century classic architecture; the house 
was built originally from designs by the 
brothers Adam, but it has been since 
enlarged and entirely remodelled, and 
now bears little trace—at any rate on its 
exterior—of the refined and_ graceful 
handiwork of those gifted brothers. St. 
George’s Hospital has a facade of gloomy 
and unrelieved ugliness. ‘The arch at the 
end of Constitution Hill, though lacking 
the artistic interest belonging to genuinely 
original work (it is virtually a copy of the 
Arch of Titus at Rome), would form a 
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sufficiently stately entrance to the Green 
Park if it were surmounted by an 
appropriate group of statuary: a colossal 
equestrian statue of the Duke of 
Wellington (the same which is now at 
Aldershot) once stood here, but it was 
taken down many years ago, when the 
position of the arch was altered, and has 
never been replaced. A lighter and more 
graceful composition is the entrance to 
Hyde Park opposite ; it 
the same designer, Decimus Burton, an 
architect of respectable talents but no 
inspiration, and, like its fellow-arch on 
Constitution Hill, it needs appropriate 
statuary to give it artistic completeness. 
The equestrian statue of the great Duke 
by Boehm, which faces Apsley House, 
forms, with its subsidiary figures 
the soldiery whom the Duke led to 
victory—a fairly satisfactory, if not a 
strikingly impressive group. Such are 
the elements which, notwithstanding their 
general mediocrity, go to make up, by 


virtue of their position, a street view of 


decided impressiveness. 

The work which has been going on at 
this end of Piccadilly for the past few 
months, and which is now approaching 
completion, will considerably enhance its 
already fine appearance. A strip of the 
Green Park is being added to the road- 
Way, and about twenty new trees are to 
be planted; these, together with some 
already standing, will form a fine row 
sweeping round to the arch on Constitution 
Hill, and giving the thoroughfare some- 
thing of the stately appearance of a 
Continental boulevard. 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
the widening of the roadway has been 
undertaken with a view to improving the 
appearance of the locality. ‘That is an 
incidental result only ; the primary object 
is the purely utilitarian one of diminishing 
the congestion of traffic at Hyde Park 
Corner and in Piccadilly, and especially 
at the point of junction between Piccadilly 
and Hamilton Place. 

There are few busier thoroughfares in 
London than Piccadilly. In the old 
coaching days it was the road through 
which all the coaches entering London 
from the West and leaving for the West 
had to pass. ‘The character of the traffic 
has changed, but its bulk has enormously 
increased and is still increasing. From 
early morning till late at night there is a 
ceaseless flow of traffic through the street 
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—greatest in volume at its western end. 
In the kaleidoscopic picture which passes 
before the eyes of the policeman on point 
duty at Hyde Park Corner, every phase 
of London life and every kind of vehicle, 
—from the lordly four-in-hand to the 
coster’s barrow,—is represented ; though it 
has been computed that about two-thirds 
of the whole traffic consists of cabs and 
omnibuses. More than 14,000 vehicles 
have been counted between Hyde Park 
Corner and Hamilton Place during twelve 
hours, and as many as 2,855 during a 
single hour. The peculiar difficulty of 
regulating this great volume of traffic 
arises from the fact that it consists of two 
streams—one bound east or west along 
Piceadilly, the other north or south through 


Hamilton Place. Inevitably the meeting 
of the two streams at the corner of 
Hamilton Place and Piccadilly, both 


thoroughfares being of no great width, 
has been a cause of frequent delay, if 
not of actual danger. 

The original proposal for relieving this 
congestion was that Piccadilly should be 


widened from Hyde Park Corner to 
Walsingham House,—-that is along the 


whole length of the street adjoining the 
Green Park,—by setting back the Park 
railings and throwing a narrow strip of the 
Park into the roadway. ‘This was the 
suggestion made by the First Commissioner 
of Works to the London County Council, 
who approved it and decided to carry it 
out. ‘There was but little difference of 
opinion in the Council as to the desirability 
of the alteration, which had also the 
approval of the Chief Commissioner of 
Police. But before the work could be 
actually begun a considerable body of 
outside opinion hostile to the scheme 
began to make itself heard. A number 
of influential people gave their support to 
the opposition, petitions were addressed 
to the Council, letters were written to the 
newspapers, and deputations waited on 
the First Commissioner of Works. 
Londoners are naturally and rightly 
jealous of any encroachments on_ their 
parks and open spaces, and although the 
Green Park may nominally belong to the 
Crown, it is of course for all practical 
purposes public property. Only when a 
small surrender of park land is calculated 
to result in a_ really important public 
improvement should such a surrender be 
sanctioned. It is no doubt a matter of 
controversy whether the original plan of 
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Hamilton Place, where two great streams of traffic meet. 


the County Council would come under 
that category. But it may be said without 
fear of contradiction that in very many 
cases the opposition was based upon a 
complete misapprehension of the Council’s 
intentions. It was assumed that the row 
of trees—about sixty in number—standing 
on the strip of park proposed to be 
added to the street would necessarily be 
destroyed. ‘The Council, however, had 
no such intention; these trees were to 
remain untouched, but instead of standing 
just inside the Park, they would be, when 
the alteration was completed, on the edge 
of the new footway. A few young trees 
would be transplanted, but only eight 


were to be cut down, and of these one or 
two were already dying. ‘The loss of land 
to the Park, in order to allow of the 
widening of the street for the full length, 
nearly half a mile, would be little more 
than half an acre. 

‘The upshot of much discussion was 
that Mr. Akers-Douglas so far deferred to 
the views of the objectors as to withdraw 
his consent to the complete scheme, and 
to substitute for it the suggestion, which 
the London County Council is now actually 
carrying out, that the widening should be 
limited to that part of the thoroughfare 
between Hyde Park Corner and Down 
Street. This, of course, is the most 
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important part of the scheme, as it deals 
with the cross traffic at Hamilton Place 
already described. ‘The width of the new 
roadway at the corner of Hamilton Place 
is to be about 125 feet, and a large 


refuge is to be placed in the middle of 


the road. 

The modification of the scheme in- 
volves no alteration in regard to the 
arrangements proposed for dealing with 
the trees. Only eight will have to be 
destroyed, while about twenty fresh ones, 
as already explained, will be planted ; of 
the trees now standing on the edge of the 
footpath some will be retained on refuges 
in the roadway. 

It is pleasant to find such an admirably 
conservative spirit in a body like the 
Improvement Committee of the London 
County Council, which is charged with 
the practical control of public improve- 
ments, and must necessarily concern itself 
primarily with considerations of public 
convenience. ‘Their record shows that in 
public improvements carried out under 
their management Londoners need have 
no fear lest the picturesque and _ senti- 
mental aspects of the work should receive 
the utmost consideration that is consistent 
with practical efficiency. Besides the 
question of the trees, another small point 
in connection with the Piccadilly im- 
provement scheme may be mentioned in 
illustration of this. On the south side 
of the street, between Park Lane and 
Down Street, there has long stood a 
curious narrow stone table. This is one 
of the last, perhaps quite the last, ex- 
isting examples of the carriers’ rests, on 
which porters and carriers in days when 
the bulk of London’s carrying trade was 
done by hand were glad to deposit their 
burdens for a brief rest. It was erected 
in its present position in 1861 by Mr. 
R. A. Slaney, who was for twenty-six 
years Member of Parliament for Shrews- 
bury. The days of its practical useful- 
ness were, of course, by that time long 
over, and Mr. Slaney’s object was merely 
to preserve an interesting relic of old 
London. It is satisfactory to know that 
the curious structure is not to be swept 
away in the course of the present altera- 
tions, the Council having decided to re- 
erect it on the new footway in the same 
relative position as it has occupied on 
the old one. 

Another without 


that is not 


point 
interest in connection with the Piccadilly 
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improvements is that three public authori- 
ties are co-operating in the work. The 
London County Council, through _ its 
Works Department, carries out the widen- 
ing of the thoroughfare and the replacing 
of the Park railings ; the Office of Works 
undertakes all the work in connection 
with the trees; and the Council of the 
City of Westminster will keep the road 
and footpath in repair when the altera- 
tion has been made. ‘The cost of the 
whole work is only about £13,500, a 
price which makes this one of the 
cheapest public improvements, in_pro- 
portion to its extent, which have been 
carried out in London during recent 
years. ‘The widening of the full length 
of the thoroughfare, as originally pro- 
posed, would have cost £30,000, which 
it is interesting to contrast with the 
estimated cost of effecting a similar im- 
provement by setting back the buildings 
on the north side of Piccadilly, namely 
41,500,000. 

The neighbourhood 
Corner has its full 
memories of the past. ‘The position and 
nature of the ground—a slight elevation 
commanding the western approach to 
the Metropolis—would make it an im- 
portant strategic point in time of war; 
and twice, at least, it has been the scene 
of warlike operations. It was here, in 
1554, that Sir Thomas Wyatt planted his 
artillery when, having taken up arms 
against Queen Mary, he made his un- 
successful attempt on London; and here, 
nearly a century later, the adherents of 
Cromwell erected fortifications against 
the threatened approach of the Royalist 
army. 

The locality has its place, too, in 
fiction. Readers of Fielding’s “ ‘Tom 
Jones” may remember that the first inn 
at which Squire Western halted when 
he arrived in London, bent on coercing 
his unwilling daughter into the accept- 
ance of his matrimonial plans, was the 
“ Hercules’ Pillars.” This hostelry stood 
on or near the spot where Apsley House 
now stands, and derived its name, no 
doubt, from the fact that it was at that 
time the extreme western point of the 
Metropolis. Here the irascible squire 
left his horses while he found for himself 
more convenient lodgings in Piccadilly. 
A suggestion as to the character of the 
inn in Fielding’s time is contained in 
the following passage: ‘“*The squire sat 
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The new Piccadilly, showing the point at which the widening begins. 
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down to regale himself over a bottle of 
wine with his parson and the landlord 
of the ‘Hercules’ Pillars,’ who, as_ the 
squire said, would make an_ excellent 
third man, and would inform them of 
the news of the town; for, to be sure, 
says he, he knows a good deal, since 
the horses of many of ‘the quality’ stand 
at his door.” 

The memories that gather round the 
great houses now standing in Piccadilly 
are, of course, of more recent date. 
Apsley House, the first house in Piccadilly 
going eastwards, is from its association 
with the great Duke of Wellington probably 
the most interesting of all. ‘The house, 
originally the home of Lord Chancellor 
Apsley, was purchased by the nation in 1820 
and presented to the hero of Waterloo. 
In the Waterloo Gallery, a fine hall a 
hundred feet in length, the great Duke 
was wont to gather round him, on the 
anniversary of the famous battle, a party 
of his old comrades in arms. ‘The number 
of the guests became pathetically smaller 
as the years passed by, but the annual 
banquet was continued till 1852, the year 
of the Duke’s death. 

During the last years of his life a small 
crowd of sight-seers might constantly be 
seen of an afternoon in the neighbourhood 
of Apsley House, waiting to catch a 
glimpse of the Duke as he rode out to 
take exercise in Hyde Park ; and never 
could he stir abroad without being followed 
by the plaudits of admiring crowds. ‘The 
Duke of Wellington was unquestionably 
the most popular man in London; yet 
with a somewhat bitter irony he insisted 
on retaining at the windows of Apsley 
House the bullet-proof iron shutters with 
which he had encased them at the time 
when his opposition to the Reform Bill 
had made him extremely unpopular, and 
his windows had been broken by a hostile 
mob. 

Of the neighbouring houses No. 144 is 
noteworthy as having been for a time the 
residence of Lord Palmerston. At No. 139 
Lord Byron was living shortly after his 
unhappy marriage, and here he wrote 
** Parisina” and ‘‘’The Siege of Corinth.” 
This house and the adjoining one, No. 138, 


formed at the beginning of the nineteenth 
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century a single mansion which was 
occupied by that old reprobate, the Duke 
of Queensberry. Here His Grace was 
wont, it is said, to sit in the baleony 
seeking to attract the attention of any 
pretty females who passed in the street, 
and even sending out his servants to try 
and entice into the house those he 
specially fancied. A rather amusing story 
is told of a trick played upon him by 
aman he sought to engage as a running 
footman. ‘The man was made to put on 
the Queensberry livery and run up and 
down Piccadilly to show his paces. ‘The 
Duke, watching from the balcony, was 
well pleased with the performance, and 
called out “That will do; you will suit 
me very well.” ‘And so,” rejoined the 
humorous rogue, “ will your livery suit 
me”; whereupon he ran off and was 
seen no more, 

Pleasanter memories gather round 
No. 132, once the home of John Bright ; 
and Gloucester House, at the corner of 
Park Lane, now the residence of H.R.H. 
the Duke of Cambridge. Gloucester 
House was for a time occupied by Lord 
Elgin, and here the famous Elgin marbles ; 
which, with great public spirit and at 
much personal loss, his lordship had 
rescued from destruction and secured for 
the British nation, were first displayed 
after their arrival in this country. ‘The 
house at the west corner of Hamilton 
Place is notable as having been the 
residence of the great Lord Chancellor 
Eldon during the last years of his life. 
No. 2. Hamilton Place, is redolent with 
aristocratic memories, having been suc- 


cessively the residence of the Dukes of 


Bedford, Sutherland and Argyll; and No. 4 
was occupied by the Duke of Wellington 
during the brief period between the close 


of the Peninsular war and the opening of 


the Waterloo campaign. 

Proceeding eastwards down Piccadilly, 
and inquiring into the historic associations 
of the houses, we might call up memories 
of many other great and famous men and 
women, But our present survey is con- 
fined to that part of the street which 
comes directly within the sphere of the 
improvements now being carried out by 
the London County Council. 
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SWEET O' THE YEAR. 


BY NORA CHESSON. 
2 epee here again, 
Mad April cheer again, 
Buds on the thyme, 
Leaves on the lime, 
Sweet o’ the year again. 


The guelder-rose 
A secret knows 
How white’s the only wear ; 
For garden-roses 
The pink discloses 
A mystery just as fair. 
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The anise flower 





Has made a bower 

For working-ants to dwell in; 
The Venus-hair 
Has set the snare 

That once Diana fell in. 


Daffodils peer again, 





Courting-time’s here again, 
Birds build their nests, 

Hearts leap in breasts— 
Sweet o’ the year again. 
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THE SUPPER-PARTY. 


i was at a small supper-party—at the 

Savoy—that Baron Hinschlik first met 
Mrs. Archer. He had seen her, of course, 
at dozens of parties, and had been intro- 
duced to her; but he had never met her 
in this more intimate way before. 

And on this occasion Kitty Archer was 
looking her best ; perfectly dressed in soft 
eau-de-nil satin, with beautiful lace arranged 
upon her bodice. She was in great spirits 
too; one of those bursts of high spirits 
which overtake people in the twenties, and 
the cause of which they are quite unable to 
explain. 

Kitty’s gaiety had about it an abandon- 
ment unusual in English people, the fasci- 
nation of which made each of her com- 
panions unwilling to remove his eyes, in 
case of losing the next movement. Her 
figure swayed deliciously as she gave vent 
to those little ripples of laughter, which 
burst forth on the very smallest provocation ; 
the soft, and quiet, laughter of genuine 
happiness and gaiety. Her eyes sparkled 
with amusement, and her curious little mouth 
remained half open; without an especial 
effort, she never could shut it entirely. 

Every now and again she raised her hand 
to push back her hair, which the breeze 
from the open window behind her blew 
about somewhat. Once as she did this, and 
lowered her hand heedlessly, she touched 
Baron Hinschlik’s face—he was sitting next 
her, and had leaned forward to listen to 
the remarks of their host, to whom she also 
had turned. 
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For some inexplicable reason the touch 
affected her. She apologised, saying that 
she really must spend a shilling on a fringe 
net and some manners, but feeling curiously 
vexed at her carelessness; and at that 
moment it struck her that her neighbour 
had avery unpleasant expression, and that 
she disliked him. 

Baron Hinschlik had smiled at Mrs. 
Archer’s little accident and apology. He 
smiled again, as—for a second—he arrested 
her eyes and noted the disapprobation in 
them. A sudden, and very unusual, desire 
possessed him to know her well. She is 
brilliant, she is captivating, she is worth 
taking trouble about, he reflected. 

So Baron Hinschlik took trouble: he 
set to work to ingratiate himself in such 
a serious manner that Kitty was amazed ; 
then amused ; then slightly flattered ; and 
finally really interested: not any longer in 
his attentions to herself, but by his talk. 
He was a great conversationalist, but would 
not as a rule exert himself to talk. 

A remarkable man all round was Baron 
Hinschlik ; fabulously rich—but the stories 
as to how he made his money were various, 
and probably all equally incorrect. He 
chose not to speak of his affairs, and so 
much as concerned the outside world was, 
after all, apparent. Baron Hinschilik existed, 
was immensely rich and unmarried (if 
any one could manage to marry him, so 
much the better for her); his appearance 
was striking, with a certain rugged dignity 
of presence. He was, in the first place, 
so big: six-foot-four at the least, with a 
broad but sparse frame, stooping some- 
what trom the shoulders; his head square 


““* When,’ he cried, ‘will women learn that the small hours of the morning are the very worst 
in which to start these infernal maunderings about their empty lives ?’” 
























and massive; his rugged eyebrows _pro- 
truding so curiously as to give his face 
somewhat the appearance of having been 
made on two levels; the protruding 
forehead forming a little archway, as it 
were, over the remainder of his features ; 
the nose was large and well-shaped, the 
mouth almost concealed by a heavy mous- 
tache ; but when he smiled, which he did 
seldom, one observed that his teeth pro- 
truded, and his face suddenly appeared to 
lose dignity. 

As Mrs. Archer became aware that he 
was exerting himself on her behalf, and 
when—later—he asked if he might be allowed 
the pleasure of calling on her, and said that 
he had heard so much of her, and had 
long wished that they might better their 
acquaintance, she felt, with a thrill of 
pleasure, that she really had made a con- 
quest. Baron Hinschlik was no lady’s man ; 
every one knew that. But again, he found 
Kitty entirely different to the generality of 
her sex. She was 60x camarade; always 
had been so. So simply and easily did she 
make friends that therein, possibly, lay some 
explanation of the entire absence of feminine 
artifice. She made an endeavour to please, 
certainly, but a perfectly straightforward 
and simple endeavour. She was not a flirt ; 
and no depth of feeling or passion had ever 
touched her. Clever, frivolous, altogether 
light—skimming over the surface of life 
incapable of anything more. The strongest 
moving force in her being, not precisely 
vanity, but a desire to appear complete 
perfect of her kind. 

As she drove homewards, after supper, in 
the smart littke brougham—hired for the 
season—she smiled contentedly. Everything 





was very delightful, and she could not help 
knowing that she was a great, an unusual 
success. She had acquired a position in 
London Society accorded to very few women 
not actually born into it. It was the fashion 
to know Mrs. Archer, it was the fashion to 
admire her. 

“The world is a lovely, lovely place !” 
she thought, as the carriage stopped at the 
door of the small house in Green Street, 
where they had lived—she and her husband 
—for eight years. And she mentally added 
as she passed through the hall, “I wonder 
what poor old David’s doing.” 

David Archer sat in his study before a 
table which was littered with papers in 
every direction. .He frowned as the door 
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opened, he frowned more deeply still at the 
rustle of his wife’s skirts across the floor. 
“ Back?” he remarked ; but without raising 
his head. 

“Oh, I’ve had such a good supper ! I wish 
you'd been there!” she burst forth. “And 
Baron Hinschlik was there, and was ex- 
tremely polite to me. He is coming to call. 
Cissie said she had never heard him talk so 
much or so well before. I think you will 
like him; he is thoroughly interesting. 
Can’t you put away those horrid briefs, 
David? I have so much to tell you! The 
debate, you know, which we had _ after 
dinner, was such an excellent one, so helpful 
and suggestive. It seems”—her voice was 
somewhat quizzical—“ men /’ve, women only 
atish.” 

Her husband, still bending over his work, 
smiled, and made a mental shot at the 
subject of the debate: “Sympathy,” or else 
“On the Relations of Husband and Wife” 
possibly “ Woman’s Work.” 

“ Seriously, Davie dear,” Kittie continued, 
“1 do sometimes feel that you and I don’t 
thoroughly understand one another. You 
treat everything I say as half a joke. I do 


’ 


often feel that 7 want scope. All the women, 
at the debate to-night, were howling for 
scope !” 

Mrs. Archer swept the air with her 
hand as she spoke, and the lace from 
her sleeve caught in the standing fire-irons, 
bringing them down with a clatter and 
a clang. 

“Damn it all, Kitty !” cried her husband, 
springing to his feet in a passion of irrita- 
bility—bred of overwork—his handsome face 
crimson : “how often am I to ask you not 
to come in here? When will women learn 
that the small hours of the morning are the 
very worst in which to start their infernal 
maunderings about their empty lives? It is 
the most ab—ah!. . .” he broke off suddenly 
as he caught sight of his wife’s face and 
twinkling eyes. “I beg your pardon, but 
upon my soul I can plead provocation. The 
thread of my whole line of argument is 
entirely gone from me.” 

While he spoke, Kitty was bending to 
one side, and ringing an imaginary bell ; her 
face was grave, and her rather small mouth 
puckered into a tiny round, open as usual. 
“Lost!” she cried, as he concluded his 
sentence,—“ Lost! a temper which was 
once sweet and angelic, but now is a nasty, 
snappy thing. No reward will be offered ; 
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none at all! And now tell me, what makes 
you so grumpy, David ?” 

She laid her hand upon her husband’s 
arm, gazing critically up at him, her head 
slightly on one side. 

Mrs. Archer was a fascinating creature ; 
she was not one of those persons who strike 
you instantly as beautiful, or even pretty. 
At first glance one would probably have 
pronounced her “ graceful, but not pretty.” 
At the second, one would have been puzzled : 
“Tsn’t she pretty ?” And after ten minutes, 
should she have chosen to cast her spell, I 
defy an onlooker to take his eyes off her, or 
to pronounce her other than bewitching 
and beautiful too: certainly, unmistakably 
beautiful too. I admired her myself, but 
then, in spite of everything, I must own to 
a certain tenderness for Kitty, poor little 
soul! Nature made her, and nobody brought 
her up. She was_ irresponsible, most 
talented, and a positive prey to impressions, 
with no counterbalancing strength, either of 
character or of affection. 

“What can make you so grumpy and 
irritable?” she repeated, removing her 
hand; and her husband: slipped into a 
chair, with a sigh so deep that it was 
almost a groan. 

“Oh,” cried Kitty, moved immediately 
by the sight of unhappiness, “something 
really has distressed you. Dear Davie, 
what is it?” and down on her knees she 
went by his side. 

“Only the same interminable worry 
about money, God knows how we are to 
meet our expenses.” 


“Dear me!” she said, rising with a little 


relieved laugh ; “dear me ! 
that something aw// had happened.” 
“Something awful will happen soon,” 


really I thought 


he said, the impatience of desperation in 
his voice. ‘“ You may take my word for 
it, that if this goes on you will be in the 
workhouse.” 

“Oh, my dear David! Absurd!” She 
shrugged her shoulders, and twitched the 
small mouth into an expression of disdain. 

“The fact that you absolutely refuse to 
face the position is what makes the worry 
so great,” he said, speaking bitterly and 
with unnatural incisiveness. “I can’t get 
you to realise it. You throw yourself heart 
and soul into every other position. You 
come home from these debates, for in- 
stance, full of every sort and kind of idiotcy. 


You are misunderstood: or temperance 


reform ; a socialist ; anything you like! I 
never knew any one more susceptible to 
moral atmosphere. I take you to church,” 
he proceeded, rising and talking quite un- 
necessarily loud—“ I take you to church, 
and if the clergyman, or the light, or the 
smell, or anything about the service, appeals 
to your artistic sense, you throw yoursclf 
into that business — and become almost 
fanatically devotional. How the sermon 
impressed you last Sunday, for instance ! 
How saintly you were Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday, till the music-hall put it 
out of your head! I say that you catch 
everything you come in contact with, in 
the shape of moral atmosphere.” 

“Which shows,” she hastily interrupted, 
“that I have not yet come in contact with 
poverty and the workhouse. When I do, 
I shall doubtless catch a grey dress, a poke 
bonnet, blue ribbons, and a limp. I can’t 
recollect ever seeing one of those people 
who didn’t limp and take snuff,” she said. 
“T shall take snuff:” visualising the whole 
thing eagerly, one finger against her cheek. 
“Do you know, I call it rather attractive ; 
it all rather appeals to me. I seem to see 
myself hobbling away from a soirée where, 
of course, I should have been the central 
figure and vaconfeuse, and I can hear the 
comments—‘ Lawks! amusin’, ain't she? 
A laidy tu! Ow, wat she ’as seen in ’er 
time, yer know. Ow lor!’” Kitty imi- 
tated the toothless talk admirably, twisting 
herself into a curious shape, laughing a 
cheerless cackle. 

She was a born actress, and her husband’s 
face relaxed ; he laughed. Then, “ My little 
girl,” he said tenderly, drawing her to him, 
“T hope your future is not full of trouble. 
I wish I could make money faster. Mean- 
time, help me to live on what we have. 
Try to remember that if we have one 
pound we must not spend three, which is 
what we are persistently doing. With an 
income of just under two thousand a year, 
for the last seven years we have spent 
over Six.” 

“Oh, your father will put it right,” she 
said, with a certain air of bored patience. 
She had the expression of a person who 
is being kindly enduring towards another 
who is unreasonable, though well meaning. 

Her husband’s face flushed again. 

“You know quite well, you cannot have 
forgotien,” he said, “that, on my mother’s 
death, my father divided his estate between 
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his children, in order to avoid the death 
duties. I have explained all this to you 
over and over again. He settled twenty 
thousand pounds upon each of his younger 
children, and—as one of them—I received 
that sum. It is the portion of his estate 
to which—at his death—I should have been 
entitled. That twenty thousand pounds has 
now vanished. It drives me mad to think 
that if I were to die to-morrow you would 
be penniless. Pezmz/ess / do you understand 
that? I see you do,” as Kitty’s eyes filled 
with tears, and her lips trembled. “I see 
you do,” said David again—not unkindly, 
but with persistence—anxious to press home 
his point. 

“Your father would be good to me,” she 
murmured. 

He frowned again. “ My father would be 
just to you; he would not let you starve ; 
but the loss of the money would anger him, 
and he would certainly lay it at your door. 
He has never fallen under the spell, you 
know, Kitty ; and he was always averse to 
our marriage. Moreover, his money is 
chiefly disposed of, as I have just—again— 
explained to you, so that he cannot do much. 
You know little he 
Don’t trust to his help!” 


how spends himself. 


Chen, noticing 





the look of misery and anxiety upon her face, 

and suddenly dreading lest he should have 
been too severe, he added, more lightly, 
“After all, I am_ not 
morrow !” 
Instantly 
was all smiles. 


likely to die to- 


Kitty had recovered herself, 


“It is too silly,” she said : 
what nonsense ! 


“you die? there is nothing 


: in the world more unlikely. You know, 
David, I can quite understand that it is 


fidgeting for you, if you think we are spending 





too much money—but really, you know, I 


am at a loss to see how we can live more 
cheaply. We can’t very well have fewer 
than six servants. No country house——” 

He interrupted: “ I sometimes think that 
one would cost us less.’ 

“ No carriage.” 

“No ; but a bill from the livery stables for 
over five hundred pounds.” 


SA ay oe RE ar 


“No carriage,” Kitty repeated, ignoring 
his comments ; “and as to my clothes, have 
I had many ? 


She 


Don’t look so at me, David !” 
took his face between her hands, and 
kissed his lips. /fZave I had many ?” 
“What a funny conversation 
had!” she said 


: 
‘ 





we have 
back 
against the arm which he had put round 





presently, leaning 
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her, and smiling—with happy contentment 
—into his face. ‘“ What a very funny and 
ridiculous ! conversation—and now it is three 
o'clock ! 


I must go to bed, or my com- 
plexion will be a thing of the past! Good 


night, dear boy.” She kissed him again, 
“Good night : 


pleasant dreams, wot of £ s. d.,” she added, 


and disengaged herself. 
waving her hand, as she reached the door 
and vanished through it. 

Left alone, David did not immediately 
return to his 
mantelpiece he remained thinking deeply. 
Things were bad, and only the fact that he 


work. Leaning against the 


was so fortunate in his profession, and his 
practice as a barrister yearly increasing, pre- 
vented their being much worse. He must 
put by money, and the present rate of ex- 
penditure must absolutely cease. The fact 
that the last sixpence of the £20,000 had 
vanished had startled and alarmed him. It 
was his fault ; he ought to have pulled up 
But 


Perhaps it was expecting too much 


long ago. now it was imperative to 
do so. 
to hope that Kitty would realise the state of 
affairs, or be impressed were she to do so. 
It was not his wife’s nature to be impressed 
by anything very seriously. The element of 


seriousness had been left out of her com- 


position. She faced nothing ; she frivoled 
everlastingly. But 
charmingly ! 


then she frivoled so 
A smile crossed her husband's 
lips as the remembrance of some folly came 
to his mind, and again he checked himself. 
“She must be 


“she absolutely must be 


taught,” he said aloud, 
taught ; and the 
only check I can put upon her, so far as 


I can see, lies in making myself infernally 


unpleasant over expenditure. She must 
keep to her allowance, or tell me the reason 
why. I must beat into my head the fact 


that any weakness, or leniency, with her 
is merely cruelty in disguise.” 

Yet how hard to be severe with such a child! 
For, in some ways, in spite of her sparkle, 
her ability, her knowledge of sorts, her many 
talents, Kitty was but a child. A charming 
companion, but not a helpmeet. David’s 
mind went back to the days of his engage- 
ment; his father’s prejudice against her, 
and aversion to their marriage. But then, 
the old Judge, the most level-headed man 
on the bench, was full of prejudices in private 
life. 
they had been happy, and Kitty’s success 


And the marriage had answered well ; 


—socially— remarkable. How immensely 


And what was the secret 


people liked her ! 





“He rose too, intercepting her; clutching her wrists in a grip of iron.” 
g 
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of it all? Charm, he decided, combined, 
not with any particular power of intellect, 
but with great brilliancy and alertness—her 
extraordinary intuitive savotr-faire, her un- 
failing tact. Here he paused. One had 
become so much accustomed to the notion 
of unfailing tact! Yet towards himself he 
could but feel that she sometimes lacked 
it ; to-night, for instance! He had begged 
her—time and again—not to disturb him at 
his work. Was she growing a little bit 
selfish? No! what disloyalty 
times no! 
affection. 

him with 


a thousand 
The natural impuise merely of 
The desire to come at once to 
her bits of news and interests. 
No fault ; no fault at all; the sweetest and 
dearest of women! Merely this accursed 
extravagance—and there he must help her— 
he must teach her ; he, the man. 

Thus David, dealing with a character he 
did not completely understand, took the 
resolve which was eventually to ruin him. 


ri. 

MONEY MATTERS. 
BARON HINSCHLIK became a frequent visitor 
in Green Street. He was interesting to talk 
to, and—if he would have refrained from the 
trick he had of sucking his moustache after 
drinking—Kitty would not have minded how 
often he came to tea. One day, however, 
they had an ugly conversation, 

Kitty was depressed. She was so de- 
pressed that even she was unable to shake 
off her worry, and appear cheerful: it was 
money, money again. David been 
David had become so 
impossibly unpleasant at the expenditure of 
any money, at the mention of any debt— 
impossibly unpleasant was the precise phrase 
—it was quite out of the question to speak 
to him of anything of the kind. Only the 
night before, how intensely disagreeable it 
had been! They were dining out together, 
and he had returned to dress very late ; she 
had seen nothing of him all day, and the 
next morning he would be off early ; so, 
being ready, she went to sit with him in his 
dressing-room, making herself particularly 
charming in her light, easy way ; he had 
laughed heartily, over and over again, at 
her nonsense. 


had 
rubbing in his lesson. 


Then, just as he was ex- 


amining himself critically in the glass, giving 
his hair a final brush, “ David,” she had 
said suddenly, and, as it were, casually, 
“will you give me a little money before to- 
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morrow? I have got 
the bazaar.” 

She had watched him in the glass as she 
spoke, and she saw the change of expression 
that came over his face. 

“How do you mean you have got no 
money ? What do you mean ?” he had said. 
“You have five hundred a year to spend on 
yourself, and I call it a pretty good lot.” 

* Good lot or not, it is all gone,’ she had 
said ; and he had answered that he feared 
in that case she would be obliged to put up 
with the inconvenience of the consequences. 

“You have got to learn, old lady, that we 
are not millionaires.” 

“Don't be foolish, David; of course | 
know that. Give me ten pounds—I won't 
spend more than that.” 

And then he had replied that he would 
not give her ten pounds, and further, that he 
would not supplement her allowance, and 
further, that if necessity demanded—hateful 
as such a course would be to him—he should 
put a notice in the newspapers to the effect 
that he would not be responsible for her 
debts 


none to spend at 


“You won’t drive me to those extremes, 
I am sure, Kitty; but, with regard to this 
extravagance, I have made up my mind; it 
can’t goon. [ don’t choose to allow you to 
beggar yourself, and I don’t choose to allow 
you to beggar me.” 

He was obviously perfectly determined, 
and Kitty was well aware that, under such 
circumstances, it would be futile to endeavour 
to make him alter his decision; also, like 
most persons of her temperament, she ex- 
tremely disliked anything unpleasant, and 
this sort of thing was so unpleasant. 

Almost as though the fact that she was 
short of funds were well known, two trades- 
men had begun to press for their money. 
Festine—Festine had not been paid, except 
in driblets, for the last six years, and Kitty 
owed her twelve hundred pounds. 
tainly seemed a _ curiously inopportune 
moment to say that she could not wait any 
longer, and must be paid. Then there were 
several other small accounts : 


It cer- 


four thousand 
francs to a French shop for underlinen ; fifty 
pounds for boots; no large bill, except 
Festine’s, but somehow they all mounted up. 

So she was sitting, nervous and depressed, 
with another letter from Festine just de- 
livered—and still unopened—on the table 
beside her, when Baron Hinschlik was an- 
nounced. It was not many minutes before 


2 
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his sharp eye noted that something was 
wrong, and he was very cleverly sympathetic, 
asking no direct questions, but feeling his 
way delicately, until somehow or another— 
although she could have sworn that sucha 
confidence would have been impossible— 
Kitty had told him all the details of her 
worry. 

“Money!” M. Hinschlik had said, with 
his slightly foreign accent, smiling and 
showing the projecting teeth, “Ah! Mrs. 
Archer, whilst one has friends that worry 
need never be great.” 

“Friends are delightful in their way,” she 
had answered ; “but upon my word | would 
sell the whole lot of my acquaintance— 
gladly—for an equal number of sovereigns.” 

“That would be foolish, when friends are 
so useful, are so very willing to be useful !' 
he said ; and as he spoke he watched her- 
as a cat watches a mouse—and in the tone 
of his voice there was a something which 
caused the colour to fly into her face, and 
tears of rage and mortification to rise in 
her eyes. ‘*That would be very foolish,” 
he repeated in the slightly foreign accent, 
still watching her narrowly. “ Now sup- 
posing that I settle your debts, Mrs. Archer, 
and we do not mention 
them to the stingy husband—hein ? 
do I have in return?” 

She rose—furious—and walked towards 
the bell; he rose too, intercepting her ; 
clutching her wrists in a grip of iron. 

“You cur, you coward, you beast !” she 
said, shaking with terror; “let me go.” 

Hinschlik instantly relaxed his hold, and 
as instantly changed his tactics. 

“Forgive me, forgive me !” he said, stoop- 
ing forward, rocking his arms to and fro 
from the shoulder, in a curious fashion, and 
suddenly transformed to the very picture of 
despair. 
he repeated; “and before, I have never 
loved.” 


about 


What 


any more 


“Tt is my love, it is my love,” 


Kitty gazed at him. Then her character 
asserted itself—the intense desire to avoid 
the disagreeable. “I daresay you didn’t 
didn’t mean to be unpleasant,” she said 
nervously ; “but I—I didn’t like it. It 
would be so nice of you to go away 
rather if 


I should so much 


would.” 


now. very 
you 

He went; and she sat thinking for a 
quarter of an hour ; her wrists were rather 
sore, and she felt terribly upset and dis- 
arranged. How evil he had looked! and 
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when he became excited, how much more 
pronounced his accent had been ! 

Should she tell David? Yes.—No. He 
had such peculiar ideas ; he certainly would 
not like the notion that she had talked over 
her affairs with a stranger, and also, if she 
told him about this, she must tell him about 
the debts. It take another 
thousand to clear her, and that would drive 
him wild, Better say nothing, she con- 
cluded. M. Hinschlik would be sure not 
to come again, and as to the money—some- 
thing would happen ! 
would get it ! 

Her eye fell upon Festine’s letter ; she 
opened and read it. It was merely a bill 
to account rendered, but to it was appended 
a notice in red ink, which stated that, if the 
were not settled at once, 
would be taken to “enforce payment.” 
Dread again seized poor Kitty. Steps— 


would two 


Surely somehow she 


account steps 


what steps? 

In the evening she and David dined alone 
together, and stayed at home. It was hot, 
and the windows were open. David, sitting 
on a low chair near a lamp, and with his 
feet upon a second chair, was looking through 
the evening papers, and occasionally reading 
paragraphs aloud to Kitty, who was standing 
near the window, fanning herself languidly ; 
looking colourless, and depressed. 

“Hello, here is poor old Archie in the 
bankruptcy court,” he , said presently. 
“Well, we always used to say, at Oxford, 
even, that no fortune would ever keep him 
out of it.” 

“What happens if you can’t pay your 
bills?” she said, thankful of the opportunity 
of getting a little information about the 
subject that was weighing on her mind, 
without having herself had to introduce it. 

“What happens? Why,they make you a 
bankrupt,” he said, still reading the paper. 

“Yes, but what happens then? I mean 
supposing that you are not really bankrupt 
that you have 7va//y got some money ?” 

“Why, you pay your bills, I suppose, of 
course,” he said. 

Kitty sighed, looked up the street, down 
the street, and then at David, who had 
reverted to his paper. She was struggling 
for further information 
The 


between the desire 
and the fear of giving herself away. 
desire for information conquered. 
“Supposing, now, that I were to owe, or 
you were to owe, several hundred pounds, 
what would happen if we could not pay?” 
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* Bankrupt !” he replied laconically. 

She tapped with her foot upon the floor ; 
this of course was not what she meant. 
She looked down the street again, and then 
discovered that her husband was watching 
her. 

“Do you owe money, Kitty ?” he said. 

“T haven’t got any,” she answered rather 
cheerlessly ; “I told you that the other day.” 

“Do you owe any ?” he asked again. 

“T owe some—yes, of course. I mean I 
have not paid all my bills yet, of course. I 
never do till July.” 

“Do you owe several hundred pounds ?” 
he questioned. 

“No; of course not.” She tapped the 
floor again with her foot, his face was so 
stern. 

“ Kitty, just look up for a minute. If you 
have any big debts, you had better say so; 
it may not be pleasant to own up, but the 
result of not doing it may be more unpleasant 
still.” 

“ No, no, I told you not,” she said im- 
patiently. Impossible to have two scenes 
in one day! Something would turn up! 
surely somehow she would get the money ! 

David's face cleared, his sunny, absolutely 
honest, smile flashed over it. “ That’s all 
right: don’t think me a brute about the 
money—it is not that I grudge you any 
mortal thing if I had it to give ; but I want 
yowt to learn that spending what one has not 
got is just as dishonest as stealing—see, old 
lady?” he said, and crossing over to the 
window he slipped his arm round his wife’s 
waist and kissed her forehead. 

To his surprise, and for the first time in 
his recollection, she pushed him from her. 
“Good gracious, David, don’t ! just by the 
window, tov.” 

“No one can see, and I don’t care if they 
do.” But he removed his arm, shrugged his 
shoulders, and walked 
feeling that the 
noticed so often 


across the 


barrier, 


room, 
which he had 
between married 
people, was arising here in his own home, 
and who could say how large and formidable 
it would become ? 


arise 


David dreaded this ; it 
was the one great temptation that had 
assailed his determination to curb his wife’s 


extravagance. Theirs had not been an 


ideal marriage, certainly, because in David 
lay depths which Kitty had never touched, 


which she would not have understood 
had they been revealed to her, which 


would, in fact, have bored her, as she was 
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invariably bored by anything serious ; still, 
she had been, up till now, an unfailingly 
cheerful companion, amusing, kindly, caress- 
ing. To have, living in one’s house, someone 
with whom one was really out of sympathy, 
someone dour and disagreeable—what a 
' 


catastrophe that would be! 
impossible to bear ! 


how almost 


Ill. 


THE FIRST STEP. 
So now Kitty had lied, and it would not 
be easy to go back on her word. She tossed 
about, dreaming uneasily, and waking in the 
morning with that atrocious feeling of 
depression—the knowledge of something 
hanging over one, before one has recovered 
consciousness sufficiently to be quite certain 
what that something is. She decided to 
go and see Festine, and ascertain if she 
could not be persuaded to wait for a time, 
and then accept payment in instalments. 
Madame received her in her 
apartment, behind the show-rooms on the 
ground floor. ‘There were a number of 
ledgers lying about, and a general appear- 
ance of business and bills, which affected 
Festine, 
a little flaxen-haired woman, with cold, ex- 
pressionless blue eyes, which stared like 


Festine 


Kitty unpleasantly as she entered. 


a doll’s, greeted her quite amiably, not at 
all like a person who intends to “ enforce 
payment.” 

“T wanted to speak to you about my bill, 
Madame Festine. I am afraid I have kept 
you waiting rather a long time.” Madame 
Festine waved her hands outward from her 
breast, keeping her elbows pressed against 
her sides the while, and bowed, 
speaking. “I hope, however, that you will 
be kind enough to wait another six months, 


without 


when I will pay you half the amount, and 
the remaining half within the year.” 
Festine, 
again waving her hands outward from her 
breast, and bowing. 

“How do you mean it is impossible ?’ 


“Eet ees eemposseeble,” said 


said Kitty nervously, but throwing a certain 
little tone of hauteur into her voice. “I 
conclude all tradespeople have to wait 
occasionally for their money. You must 
have had customers who have kept you 
waiting longer than I have done.” 

“ Zat ees posseeble,” said Festine. 

“T owe you twelve hundred pounds,” said 
Kitty, “and I will pay you six hundred next 
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December, and the remaining six hundred 
during the following year. Why won't that 
do?” 

“ Ket will not do !” said Festine doggedly ; 
“JT am very sorry; but I must ’ave ze 
money.” 

“Well, you can’t ; I haven’t got it.” 


“No? Zen madame must ask ’er ’us- 
band.” 

“T can’t,” said Kitty curtly. 

“No? .. Zen madame must ask ’er 
friend.” 

“My friend!” said Kitty frowning, and 
puzzled. ‘“ What do you mean? What 
friend? I haven’t any friend who gives me 
money.” 


Festine smiled cynically ; shrugged her 
shoulders ; waved her hands outward from 
her breast, and again ejaculated, ‘No? 
Perhaps I can eentroduce you to one.” 

The significance of these remarks dawned 
upon Kitty. Leaning both her hands upon 
the table, she gazed across it at Madame 
Festine with a flushed, and angry, face. “Do 
your customers usually pay their bills in that 
manner ?” 

Festine was imperturbable. She returned 
the stare with her doll-like, expressionless 
eyes. “Eet ees not us-ual,” she replied. 
“But what does madame propose to do? 
Madame ‘owes me twelve ’undred pounds. 
Madame ’as not twelve ’undred pounds. 
Madame will not speak to madame’s’usband. 
Eh bien ! for me I should zink ze kind ’elp of 
a friend preferable to trouble with ze lawyers, 
But seence madame does not zink so 

“T think,” said Kitty, “that you are an 
infamous woman. You deserve to be ex- 
posed. Your bill will be paid; I shall tell 
my husband about it.” And she swept out 
of the room, leaving Festine shrugging, 
bowing, uncertain, uncomfortable. 

But Kitty did not tell her husband. It 
was difficult to go to him and say that she 
had lied, and say that she owed money, 
not only a few hundreds, but nearer two 
thousand pounds. It was very difficult to 
do that—David was so terribly honest ; and 
what he would say to such a confession as 
that she really did not know. 
life had 


she asked. 





Never in her 
Kitty found herself in such a 
Whom to turn to? What 


dilemma before. 
to do? 

She thought over the hundreds of people 
she knew, and it struck her, for the first 
time, that her acquaintance with them all 
was slight. 


“Mrs. Archer ! a most delight- 
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ful, and distinguished, and most immaculate 
little lady !” she recollected, on one occasion, 
having overheard those words used. Her 
name had never been connected with any 
man’s, and she had no intimate woman 
friend. 

But Baron Hinschlik! He had actually 
offered the money. What was twelve hun- 
dred pounds to him? Nothing, she well 
knew. Very much the same as if she gave 
twelve shillings to a beggar. From him she 
could get the money at once. Yes; but 
there were conditions—revolting conditions. 
Should she go to him? Could she possibly 
explain matters? Would it be possible to 
make him believe that she did want him for 
a friend, would like him as a kind and 
intimate friend, and that even her husband 
was nothing more to her than that? That, 
in fact, it wasn’t in her to want, or even to 
tolerate, a more violent affection. Could 
she make Baron Hinschlik believe those 
things? Could she, in short, get the money 
from him for nothing? 

He, at any rate, knew that she owed 
money, and he had money; and he said 
that he loved her. If that were true, Kitty 
thought that she could get round him. So 
far she had only experienced one kind of 
love: the love of a good man, made un- 
selfish by its very strength. Altogether the 
Hinschlik plan seemed the best ; and after 
another night of tossing about in uncer- 
tainty, Kitty decided to follow it. Kitty 
believed in men, and so far, with reason. 

So she went to see Baron Hinschlik in 
his rooms at eleven o'clock the next 
morning. 

His valet took her name, and she was 
at once admitted, Baron Hinschlik meeting 
her in the small vestibule, with a napkin 
tucked under his chin, and a copy of the 
Times in his hand; he was in the middle 
of his breakfast, and the room smelt of 
kidney and bacon. 

“T am afraid that perhaps I am disturb- 
ing you,” Kitty said, puckering up her 
mouth ; “now you must go on with your 
breakfast. Shall I have some, too? What 
price a cherry?” and she popped one into 
her mouth. 

“ Always delightful, Mrs. Archer,” Hin- 
schlik said, “always charming, always 
welcome. I confess I was hungry; but 
now that you are here——” 

“ Now that I am here, you will finish up 
that kidney,” she said cheerily. 
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“Tt is nice of you to come and see me,” 
Baron Hinschlik said ; “it is kind and nice 
of you. I have not been happy lately, for 
I was so afraid I had offended you.” He 
was again speaking, but with a rather 
foreign accent. 

Kitty folded her arms on the table, and 
leaned across it, her slight figure swaying 
a little with excitement, her dark eyes 
glistening. She was dressed in a cool 
cream muslin — transparent lace at the 
throat—with a black sash, and big black 
hat. 

Hinschlik noted every detail: the white- 
ness of her skin; the little dark curls of 
hair ; the pearls which her husband had 
given her on her wedding-day. 

“Tt was my fault, Baron,” she said ; “ after- 
wards—when I thought it all over—I saw 
how foolish I had been. And now, as a 
proof that it is all right, will you lend me 
that money?” ' 

Hinschlik smiled, showing the protruding 
teeth, and Kitty felt disgusted. She turned 
her head aside, determined not to be put 
off by such trifles, but to go through with 
her scheme. “Could you lend me twelve 
hundred pounds ? ” 

“T can’t lend you money, Mrs. Archer. 
No,” said Hinschlik ; “but I will give you 
two or three thousand pounds with all the 
pleasure in life.” 

“T don’t like to take such a present.” 
Kitty leaned against the straight-backed 
chair, a’ 4 thrummed on the table with her 
fingers, a victim to a momentary twinge of 
conscience. ‘ Won’t you make it a matter 
of business ?” 

“ My dear lady, it zs a matter of business. 
I give you three thousand pounds ; I obtain 
your friendship. Shall I not ?” 

“Oh, certainly,” she said nervously—“ cer- 
tainly. You obtain three thousand pounds’ 
worth of friendship—a precious bargain ! 
I’'m—I’m afraid you come out of it rather 
badly !” 

“T don’t think I shall,” he answered. 
“And now, if you will send these bills to 
me, I will pay them.” 

“Festine and I had rather a disagree- 
ment. I suppose it is impossible for me 
to pay her in a cheque signed in my own, 
or still better, in my husband’s name ?” 

“Nothing simpler. I will open an ac- 
count to-day in the name of D. E. Archer ; 
you shall pay all the bills yourself.” 

“But supposing—supposing the manager 
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mentioned it to David—to my husband, | 
mean ?” 

“You needn't bank at his bank. Which 
is it? Coutts’? Very good: I will pay the 
money into the Bank of England for you— 
that will be the simplest plan. You will 
be able to write the cheque for Festine 
to-night, so that is off your mind. Now 
do not think any more about money, but 
have some cherries.” 

Baron Hinschlik had removed the napkin ; 
he did not smile, and even his foreign accent 
had reduced itself. Kitty felt that—after all 
—he was not such a bad friend, and a load 
was off her mind; an immense load. This 
would settle matters temporarily, in any event, 
and avoid disagreeables. She felt nervous, 
but immensely grateful. Tears filled her 
eyes, and there was a genuine ring in het 
voice as she said: “ Baron Hinschlik, you 
have been good to me; I am so grateful 
to you.” She held out both her hands, and 
Hinschlik, bending, kissed the right one. 

So far so good. Mrs. Archer was now 
possessed of a banking account, and a 
balance of three thousand pounds. She 
telegraphed to Madame Festine, “ Your 
account will be settled at once.—Archer.” 
And she set to work to enjoy herself, if 
possible. 

That telegram was the beginning of Kitty’s 
undoing. Festine was uneasy. Had Kitty 
then really told her husband? Madame 
Festiné disliked the notion. She would 
very much have preferred that David should 
know nothing about her methods. Business 
worries had _ pressed rather heavily on 
Festine, of late ; she had several bad debts 
for very large sums, and her nerve was 
slightly shaken. She was particularly 
anxious for no exposé. Mrs. Archer might 
do her a great deal of harm. Festine knew 
well that there is absolutely no limit to 
the venom of an angry woman, and it was 
with anxious eyes that she searched through 
her letters, on the following morning, and 
came upon Kitty’s account and the cheque 
to meet it, drawn on the Bank of England, 
for twelve hundred pounds, and signed 
D. E. Archer. There could be no doubt 
about it now, the fat was in the fire. 
Kitty had evidently told the whole state 
of affairs to her husband, and God only 
knew where such an exfosé might lead. 
Beside herself with nervousness, distracted 
at her folly in so mistaking the character 
of a customer, Festine formed a sudden 
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resolution. She would go to see David in 
his chambers. She then see what 
sort of man he was, and, if possible, explain 
things away. If he were too clever for that, 
Men 
if it seemed 
useless to do that, she would in any case be 


would 


she would throw herself on his mercy. 
are kinder than women. Or, 


able to see what sort of line he proposed to 
take, and anything would be better than 
uncertainty. It did not strike Festine, un- 
nerved and overwrought, that David’s first 
desire would be to protect his wife’s name. 


IV. 
MADAME FESTINE. 


So it came about that as David sat working 
in his chambers, the 
through the windows 


sunshine streaming 
making things look 
cheerier than usual —black fate in the shape 
of Madame Festine was slowly mounting 
the rickety wooden stair. 

Things were going better lately, David 
thought. Everything paid off in the shape 
of debts, and the briefs absolutely pouring 
in! The twenty thousand pounds all gene, 
though. Still, that was the end of the debts, 
and the end it should be. 

David turned his face towards the sunlight 
and the window—a strong, honest English 
face. Somehow the sunshine reminded him 
of Kitty, and as the thought of her flashed 
through his mind, a pleasant, half-tender 
expression crossed his face. “ Bless her!” 
he said aloud, and turned back to his work 
again, longing that he had never needed to 
thwart her. But things would go_ better 
now; “every bill paid,” he repeated to 
himself, and had told him for 
certain that she had no backstanding debts. 
“ Not so bad, after all! and work pouring 


now she 


in! She sliall be a rich woman yet, please 
God.’’ 

At that moment a clerk entered, with 
Madame Festine’s card. 

“To see you on business, sir.” 

* Show her in.” 

Madame Festine entered. She was dressed 
entirely in black ; her face looked strangely 
colourless under her black bonnet, the pale 
flaxen hair, and the pale, expressionless, 
doll-like eyes. David wondered much what 
her buSiness might be; he sat down when 
she did so; he behind his desk. His face 
was imperturbable and stern in expression, 
as lately it had become when at rest. It 
never dawned on Festine 


that he was 
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He waited for her 
On her wrist she 
carried a small black bag, and opening it, 


ignorant of her business. 
to begin, which she did. 


she took from it an envelope, and from the 
envelope a cheque. 

“T ’ave come,” said Festine, “to speak 
to you about your wife’s account. Twelve 
eet ces twelve 
And ven I spoke 
Archere, I said 
what I deed not mean, and I ’ope she deed 
not misunderstand me.” 


‘undred pounds ees—well 
’undred pounds, ees it not ? 


so ‘urriedly to Meeses 


David was frowning deeply ; he gazed at 
Madame Festine. 
waiting for 


“You have been kept 
money?” he remarked, 
seeing that something was expected from 
him. 


this 


Festine 


"Da 


bien ? eet ees what we expect, but. enfin— 


shrugged her shoulders. 
one for ever wait, and Madame— 
well, she ’as paid for a ’at, a ruffle, a frock, 
now zen ; but she 


cannot 
and ’as not paid ’er 
account for six years, and, as I say, twelve 
’undred pounds 
Monsieur weel 


deeference. 
me, I would not 
‘ave pressed Madame for ze money ozerwise. 


makes a 
believe 


Yesterday Madame was very angry wiz me, 
and should tell 


Now you ’ave sent me a cheque, I see she 
) 


said she you everysing. 
’as done so.’ 


“Ye—es, ye—es,” said David, and his 

voice sounded far off and astonishing. 
“Now what I want to say to Monsieur 

ees dis.” 


doll-like 


very 


Festine leaned forward, and the 


eyes stared curiously; she was 


eager. ‘Monsieur weel not allow 
Madame to do me’arm? 
angry.” 
“You threatened her,” said David. 
‘“Twelve ’undred pounds,” said Festine. 
“ Monsieur, I you I ’ave asked 
Madame politely for zat money—oh! so 
often--so often, tousands of times. Eet 
We 


cannot geeve dees things to our customers. 


Madame was very 


assure 


ees our trade, eet ees our business. 


Madame, in ’er position, she can do me ’arm, 
but I 
be paid now, I ’ave waited years and years, 


consideer dat eef I ’ave said I must 


and for private reasons I require zee money. 


Do you see, Monsieur?” Festine added 
with insistence. 

She was becoming more and more nervous 
under David’s gaze. She could not make 
out, in the least, how much Kitty had told 


him. 


“ Have you got your bill and my cheque 
with you, by the way?” he said suddenly. 
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“Yes, Monsieur.” 

“ Just let me look at them again.” 

David took the bill, and read the notice 
in red ink at the foot of it. Then he looked 
at the cheque, a very fair imitation of his 
writing and signature. A cheque on the 
Bank of England; what on earth 
the explanation be? 

“Madame Festine,” watching her very 
closely as he spoke, “since writing that 
cheque it has struck me that my balance 
at the Bank of England might not be large 
enough to meet it. I have two banking 
will give you a cheque on 


could 


accounts. I 
Coutts’, which is sure to be all right.” 

Was she or was she not deceived? The 
expressionless face told him nothing. He 
wrote a cheque on Coutts’ for the amount, 
requested her to receipt the account across 
the stamp in due course ; then he rang the 
bell. 

“Good morning, Madame Festine,” he 
said, as the clerk entered the room. 

And she left. It had been extremely 
unsatisfactory ; one might almost as well 
have interviewed the Sphinx. 

Half way downstairs, on the little wooden 
landing, Festine paused. “ Dieu! what an 


*usband !” she said aloud. 


V. 
EXPLANATIONS, 
Davip folded the bill and the cheque 
together into an envelope, and put on his 
hat, feeling dazed. “I shall be out for an 
hour or two,” he said to his clerk. 

Should he go first to Coutts’ and make 
sure that the cheque would he honoured, 
or should he go home? He decided to do 
the latter. 
at Coutts’, and had done so for years; no 
chance whatever that the cheque would be 
dishonoured, even if it should be immedi- 
ately presented. 

He opened the door of the house in 
Green Street with a latch-key. 


His father and brothers all banked 


Kitty was coming downstairs ; she was 
singing, too! Kitty was feeling happier, in 
fact, than she had done for months. 

“Why, my dear,” she said, on catching 
sight of him, “ you back? Forgotten some- 
She naturally, and 


thing ?” spoke so 


pleasantly, that the belief came to him 
that there would be some explanation. 

She had her hat on, and her gloves in her 
hand, 
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“Are you going out?” David asked her. 
He was standing at the foot of the staircase, 
she three or four steps up it. “I want five 
minutes with you before you go.” 

“Oh, as long as you like,” she said, still 
speaking gaily. “I heard some one in the 
hall, and I thought it was Baron Hinschlik 
arriving ; he is coming for me, presently. 
We are going to Hertford House.” 

He turned and into his 
room. 


walked own 

Kitty followed, feeling ill at ease, some- 
how, but assuring herself that it was im- 
possible for him to have found out anything, 
Impossible. 

David sat on the revolving chair before 
his writing-table. He 
cleared his throat, and took from his pocket 


crossed his legs, 
the envelope containing Festine’s bill and 
the cheque. Kitty stood near him ; his air 
was so absurdly professional that, in spite of 
the curious nervousness that had seized her, 
she felt inclined to laugh ; but not when he 
raised his head and looked at her with his 
grave, searching “ Kitty,” 
speaking very deliberately, “I had a visit 


eyes. he said, 
this morning from your dressmaker, Madame 
Festine. She brought with her an account 
for twelve hundred pounds, and a cheque 

on the Bank of England—by which it had 
been paid; the cheque was signed in my 
Can you tell me anything 


g about 


name. 
that ? 


Her voice seemed to have gone, there was 


a curious parched sensation in her mouth, 
and she leaned on the corner of the table as 
though for support. 

“Can you tell me anything about it ?” he 
repeated. 

She shook her head. 

“Tt is very evident that you know. I 
should advise you to sit down; there is a 
chair immediately behind you.” 

Kitty sat down, and gazed helplessly at 
her husband. Her face was deathly white, 
and her open mouth piteously puckered ; 
she had, in a moment, assumed that extra- 
ordinarily impotent appearance of a guilty 
person—limp, hunted. Her husband watched 
her. 

“Well?” he said at last, and in the tone 
of his voice there was, or Kitty thought 
there was, a touch of something softer; she 
caught at it instinctively. 

“David!” she cried, suddenly throwing 
wide her arms, and moving towards him ; 
but he motioned her away. 
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“Tell me what you know about this 
cheque.” 

A slight pause ; then, twisting her gloves 
in her hand, Kitty began to talk with feverish 
activity. “I did it, I wrote it, it is my 
cheque. I wrote it, I did it,” she repeated. 
“Why not? I suppose I can use any 
initials I like,can’t I? I say,can’t 1? Why 
do you sit and stare at me in that idiotic 
manner, David? If I choose to sign myself 
D. Archer, or Q. or M. or P. Archer, it 
doesn’t matter to Festine, I suppose, nor 
to you, I imagine?” She paused, as suddenly 
as sne had begun to speak. 

“Oh, so then you wrote the cheque? And 
may I inquire how you came by a Bank of 
England cheque ? And ‘whether you are 
aware that I have no banking account 
there? Are you aware of that?” 

“ Perfectly,” she answered. 

“Then how was your bill to be paid?” 

She was silent. 

“How was your bill to be paid ?” 

Still she was silent. 

“ Kitty, it is useless to fence with me. _ I 
advise you—I urge you to tell me the truth. 
You will not conceal anything from me, 
for if you do not tell me, and if I am not 
moreover satisfied that what you say is 
I shall take this cheque, which 
Madame Festine has given to me, I shall 
go to the Bank of England, present it, and 
ascertain what happens. 


correct, 


It is perfectly easy 
for me to trace the origin of the cheque.” 

“Well,” she said, half imploringly, half 
defiantly, “ the money will be paid all right. 
I suppose I may as well tell you the facts, 
although why you adopt this inquisitorial 
tone, and treat me in this way, I--I am at 
know.” She thrummed on the 
table again and looked at David. 

“Well, what are the facts ?” he said. 

“Some time since,” she began, “I had 
some money, and I opened a_ banking 
account at the Bank of England. I say 
I had some money some time ago,” she 
reiterated, speaking louder, still thrumming 
the table. “I opened a banking account, 
and I gave my initials as D. f. Archer.” 

“Indeed! this is very interesting. Pray 
why did you give your name as D. E. Archer? 
What was the objection to your giving your 
own?” 

“Only because,” she began with some 
hesitation ; then—suddenly seeing that the 
explanation of this was easy—she continued, 
eagerly, “why, because, when I wrote the 


a loss to 
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cheque, I wanted Festine to think that you 
had paid the bill, since I had told her that 
I should tell you everything, and ask you to 
pay it.” 

“Indeed? Then you opened a banking 
account ‘some time since,’ in my name, 
because—the day before yesterday —you had 
a difference with Festine, and wanted her to 
believe that I had settled your account for 
Now, come,” said David, fury sounding 
You will 
He leaned forward 
over the table and looked full at her. “Is it 
or is it not true that you have money at the 
Bank of England ? 

“Tt is true,” 

“Go and get your cheque-book.” 

Kitty left the room, and returned within 


you. 
in his voice, “enough of this. 
answer my questions.” 


Don’t tell me a lie.” 
she said. 


a few minutes with the cheque-book. She 
was shaking from head to foot; one 


cheque was torn from it—that which she 
had paid to Festine. David took it, saw 
this at a glance, and again turned to her. 

“This account has just been opened, 
Who gave you the and for what 
Who gave you the money ?” he 
repeated, rising. 


money, 
reason ? 


* David, David, for God’s sake !” she cried, 
“don’t look at me like that ; don’t roar at 
me like that. You -you are terrifying me, 
and there isn’t anything to make such a 
terrible about. I-I haven't 
anything wicked. Pray—pray !” 
‘don’t stare at me like that.” 

“ Answer me, then,” said David hoarsely. 

“Yes—yes, I will, only you mustn't 
frighten me. It is nothing: the money was 
given me out of pure friendliness, because-—- 
I had happened to say that we were hard up, 
and that I owed a good deal.” 

“Who gave it you?” he asked again, with 
a suppression of rage which was alarming 
to note. 

“ Baron Hinschlik.” 

“T thought so,” said David, with a short, 
bitter laugh. ‘‘ How much did his kindness 
of heart induce him to bestow upon us?” 

Again Kitty was trembling, with that 
hunted, terrified look on her face, and the 
appearance of utter humiliation. 

“Three thousand pounds.” 

“Very well. 


fuss done 


she cried, 


You will oblige me now 
by sitting down, and writing off in your 
cheque-book a cheque, for that 
payable to Baron Hinschlik. I suppose I 
may believe that that is the sum he placed 
to your credit?” 


amount, 

















“Yes,” she said, “ but Festine’s cheque is 
twelve hundred pounds, and—and what am 
Itodo? I must have money—I must have 
money.” 

“* Have you other debts ?” he asked. 

“Ves, I have—small ones; rather a 
number of small ones. I am sure I owe 
over two thousand pounds.” 

The worst seemed to be over now—this 
appalling unpleasantness which could not go 
on for ever. Now, in any case, David knew 
the facts. “You see,” she chattered, still 
shaking and looking nervously at her 
husband, “I can’t write a cheque for three 
thousand pounds, can I? because I have 
already written one for over a thousand, 
so——” 

“ Write that cheque !” he thundered, and 
at that instant the door opened. 

“ Baron Hinschlik is in the drawing-room, 
ma’am,” said a servant. 

David folded the cheque and put it in an 
envelope. 

“T should like to know since when you 
have been on these terms with Baron 
Hinschlik ?” 

“Since yesterday ; he gave me the money 
yesterday.” 

“Indeed ? and the guéd fro guo, was that 
given yesterday also, or before? or Hertford 
House, perhaps?” and he laughed again— 
the same detestable, unreal laugh. 

“ David,” said Kitty, rising suddenly, and 
standing quite simply before him, her arms 
hanging limp by her side, but looking full in 
his face and speaking quietly, “I see what 
you mean: will you believe me? Please 
don’t be brutal ; there is notiing to be brutal 
about. Do you believe me?” 

“| haven't had much encouragement,” he 
said. 

“To you believe me ?” she persisted. 

“T don’t know ; but, if I do, it is not 
because you say so.” 

“You must believe me—you sha// believe 
me,” moving towards him. “I see what I 
am like : don’t you see too? What is all this 
the result of? It is because I cannot deny 
myself anything I want; I like to have 
everything that everyone else has; I like to 
do everything that everyone else does; I 
want to be admired, and to be in the swim ; 
I never can remember that it all costs 
money ; and then I hate disagreeables, and 
you have been so disagreeable over money 
lately—you have indeed, so that I could not 
make up my mind to face you about it all, 
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Then Festine pressed me for her money ; 
and one day, just when I was feeling 
miserably depressed and low, Hinschlik was 
announced, and, somehow or other, he was 
sympathetic, and I told him all about it, and 
how hard up we were, and he offered me the 
money. I didn’t take it then ; but afterwards, 
when I thought it all over, it seemed to me 
to be silly not to have taken it. What are 
a few thousand pounds to the Baron ?—why, 
no more than a few shillings are to us. | 
went to Festine first, though, and begged 
her to wait a little longer, but when she 
absolutely declined, and talked about lawyers, 
it alarmed me, and I made up my mind that 
the easiest way out of it was to go to Baron 
Hinschlik and ask him to pay. Because 
of certain things that Festine had said I 
wanted her to think that I had told you, and 
that you had paid my bill, so the Baron 
promised, when I told him this, that he 
would arrange for me to sign the cheques 
D. E. Archer.” 

“ Did this appear to you to be an honour- 
able transaction?” David remarked. 

“Well, | had rather not have done it; 
but, David, was it so very bad? David, 
I can’t see that it was so very bad!” 
She moved appealingly towards him as she 
saw the scornful turn of his lip. “You 
would have been so furious if I had told 
you I owed so much money—you know 
you would; and it doesn’t matter to the 
Baron—he wanted to pay, he begged me to 
let him pay; and I am sure if he likes to 
spend his money on me, I—I don’t mind. 
It is only like my giving a guinea box of 
chocolates to someone. Is not it like that ? 
and in return he can take me about, and 
come to parties with me, and all that sort of 
thing. That doesn’t hurt, does it, David? 
That is the only gud fro guo, as you call it ; 
that is all—you know it is.” 

David was looking fixedly at her. When 
he spoke it was in a deliberate and passion- 
less manner, as one who passes a judgment, 
or opinion, on a perfectly impersonal subject. 

“ Kitty,” he said, “I believe you. I don’t 
say that it raises you in my estimation, but 
—because of my knowledge of your character 
—I] believe that what you say is true. You 
have managed to get this man’s money, but 
I believe that he will get no return for it, or 
certainly has not yet had any, and will not 
easily get any return for it, except such as 
may be agreeable to yourself. We will go 
now and thank him for his magnanimous 
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gift, and return it. You will make yourself 
agreeable—you will make yourself agree- 
able,” he repeated rather savagely, as Kitty, 
every scrap of colour gone from her face, 
and her mouth puckered, gazed with wide, 
stupid eyes before her. 

“ Oh, I can’t, I can’t,” she moaned. 

“You must.” And the penetrating master- 
fulness of his tone conquered. 

From the writing-table he took the en- 
velope, glanced in it to see that the cheque 
was safely there, and walked towards the 
door, Kitty following. 

Baron Hinschlik was sitting inthe drawing- 
room, reading a which, as they 
entered, he deposited on the table beside 
him. 

“ Good 
Archer ! 
House ?” 

“No,” said David, “I am not. I have 
given myself the pleasure of meeting you 
on a small matter of business.” 


book, 


morning! ah! good morning, 


Are you also coming to Hertford 


There was a strangely satirical ring in his 
voice ; the Baron felt it, and became acutely 
uncomfortable. 

“Really,” he said. 

“My wife has been telling me of her 
interview with you, and that you provided 
her with a sum of three thousand pounds to 
meet her debts.” 

The Baron blankly at Kitty. 
David and the 
influence of his glance seemed to be almost 


stared 
also turned towards her, 
hypnotic. 


She smiled. ‘TI had to tell my husband,” 


she said inanely, “and he was quite vexed. 
You were quite vexed, weren’t you, David? 
at my having gone to anyone else first ; 
so we want to give you back the cheque for 
the money, but thank you ever so much, 
Baron dear, all the same.” 

“ Thank you ever so much,” David echoed, 
Hinschlik thought, 
with the most evil expression he had ever 
seen on any man’s face. 


looking evil—smiling, 


Hinschlik took the envelope from Mrs. 
Archer, 
Standing there, he paused, his hat in one 
hand, the other on the handle, an immense, 
dark, overshadowing figure ; he smiled at 
“ Mrs. 
“in case of need 
in the future, where money can be had.” 

David, the demon of rage wakened in 
him, sprang towards the door ; but it shut, 
and Kitty, quicker still, threw herself against 


and moved towards the door. 


Kitty, showing his projecting teeth. 
Archer knows,” he said, 
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it. Before he could move her away the 
thud of the Baron’s strides had ceased, and 
the slamming of the hall door closed an 
incident never to be forgotten by any of 
the parties concerned. 


VI. 
BECKENHAM, 


So now the hammer had fallen ! 


mistrust, and poverty—ruin, in fact, reigned 
in Green Street. The Bank—alarmed by 
the pace at which David had run through 
his capital 


Misery, 


refused to let him borrow money 
at whatever rate of 


security. So in 


interest, 
order to 


except on 
three 
thousand pounds—the sum which he con- 
would 
and its 


procure 
cover Kitty’s debts, their 
David 
professional fees for three 


sidered 
move, incidental expenses 
mortgaged his 
years, securing to himself an annual income 
of four hundred pounds. ‘The first thing 
to do, of course, was to get rid of the house 
in Green Street, sell as much of the furniture 
as possible, and find a small house in the 
suburbs, within easy distance of the Law 
Courts. Their only chance was to dis- 
appear, for David knew well enough that, 
so long as Kitty remained in London, so 
long would it be impossible for her to avoid 
It might be a year, it 
would be certain to be months, before they 
could get rid of their house, and to go on 
living in it was impossible. David, there- 
fore, determined to sell the things by 
auction, and to turn out in the middle of 
July. 


noticeable at the end of the season, when 


spending money. 


It would be altogether easier, less 


everyone was going out of town. 

He had one long talk with his wife, when 
he put the whole position before her; she 
At the end 
she said, “You haven’t blamed me at all, 
and of course it is all my doing.” 


had sat listening very quietly. 
ad 


“Don’t let’s talk about whose doing it 
“Never mind how anything 
happened,” and then he had made a some- 
what piteous attempt to break down the 
barrier. “Only be friends with me, old 
lady,” he said, standing before her and 
holding out his hands; “do let us try to 
pull together.” 

3ut she didn’t respond—didn't look at 
the outstretched hands ; and he turned away, 
a feeling of great loneliness striking him, 
and an uncomfortable lump in his throat. 
Early in August they moved to Becken- 


is,” he said. 


























THE 


ham, into a red-bricked, semi-detached villa 
in a row, a little garden between it and the 
road, and a rather longer strip of garden at 
the back, with a paling dividing it from that 
of their next door neighbour. 

They might have paid their usual round of 
country-house visits before settling down ; 
Kitty, at first, was anxious to do so, but 
changed her mind when her husband refused 
money for country clothes; she said she 
had none fit to be seen in. Possibly, too, 
it was on the whole better to make the 
move when David was at home to help her, 
and to take her about, and show her some- 
thing of the new neighbourhood. 

What an existence ! it was too absurd ; 
only so uncomfortable. A staircase like 
hatches in a ship; their ridiculous little 
bedrooms, one at each side at the top; and 
their equally ridiculous little sitting-rooms, 
one at each side down below ; then the two 
servants, of a type very different to those 
they had been accustomed to—the cooking 
dull always, and very often bad. 

Late in September David began work 
again, going up to his chambers early in the 
morning and returning in the late afternoon. 
This made things dujler than ever for Kitty ; 
the weariness, and dreariness, of the days 
overwhelmed her. David had got a dog 
for her—a fox-terrier whom they christened 
Jack—he was better than no companion, 
perhaps, but the nothing to do, the nothing 
whatsoever to do, that pressed on her each 
day more, became daily more overpowering. 


“Oh, these people,” thought Kitty, stand- | 


ing on the doorstep and looking at the villas 
in every direction; “what lives! what 
frightfully dull little lives they all must 
have !” 

What was the object of doing anything 
at Beckenham? Having lived in London 
in the fulness of life—in the fulness of such 
an interesting life, continually meeting every- 
one whom it was worth while to know, the 
leading statesmen, literary and_ scientific 
men-——her brain kept alert, and her mind 
stored with scraps of fresh information so 
casily acquired, then she wanted to read 
and to keep abreast of the times ; but here, 
what was the object of reading ? what was 
there to keep abreast of? A few people 
had been to call—and such people! Very 
good and worthy, no doubt, but oh, how 
uninteresting ! Kitty did not reflect that 
these people, whom she thought uninteresting, 
very probably had in their lives infinitely 
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more than she—things that are real and 
enduring—affection, truth and goodness: 
interest in their husbands, interest in thei 
children, interest in their homes ; they were 
to be envied. They were, if she had only 
known it, so immensely to be envied. 

Every now and again she would regain a 
little burst of animation, and David welcomed 
any sign of her old spirits. 

One day, early in October, they had gone 
for a long walk—to a common some miles 
distant ; a delicious, wide, heathery place, 
where one could smell the country, and 
watch little clouds floating over dark fir- 
trees and feel at rest. David was stretched 
at full length on the heather, his arms 
behind his head, and his straw hat tilted 
over his eyes ; Kitty, sitting up, was throwing 
little bits of stick or stones for the dog. 

“D—doesn’t this seem like a game, 
David!” she said. 

*“Damn’d bad one,” he was going to say, 
but he checked himself—that might be 
misinterpreted. “ Well, it don’t seem very 
real, somehow,” he said instead. 

Through his mind there flashed like light- 
ning the thought of all that this had meant 
to him: only that morning he had written to 
two clubs, saying that he could not renew his 
subscription ; and then the shooting. This 
was the first year David would have had no 
shooting —that did seem a bit of a hardship. 

“You ought to hear my interviews with 
Amelia.” Amelia was the cook ; and suddenly 
placing her hands on her hips, Kitty began 
a long duologue between herself and the cook 
a propos a leg of mutton, 

“Oi don’t manufacture the blessed mutton,” 
Amelia had finally declared ; “if you can’t 
put your teeth through it, all I can say is, 
mine do mesticate it nicely enough. If I was 
you, I would gow and see a dentist.” 

David had pushed his hat on one side to 
look at her. “She is cheering up; thank 
God, I do believe she really is,” he thought. 

So the days passed, mostly dreary ; 
occasional glimpses of the old merriment, 
and the old sparkle, but so occasional ! 
Then the winter closed in upon them. That 
was worse. In November Kitty was more 
morose, and David too. The grind of going 
up and down told upon him, even though 
the distance was so short. The house was 
damp, and the garden was utterly dismal, 
with stalks of withered plants standing up 
against the damp-looking palings—no colour, 
no brightness anywhere, 
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Every now and again Kitty went up to 
town to shop, and on a certain Tuesday, not 


long before Christmas, they had travelled 
up together. 

“Tm going to lunch with your sister,” she 
had said, when they reached Charing Cross. 

“ All right; I expect you will go 
before me, but I will look out for you at the 
station on the chance.” 

Then Kitty had somewhat astonished him 
by an unusual though slight demonstration. 
Laying her hand on his arm, 
yourself, David,” she had said, and smiled 
into his eyes. 

All day the look in hers had haunted 
hin. 

She was not at the station in the after- 
noon, and although he had gone by a late 
train, neither was she at home when he had 
reached there. In the letter-rack, however, 
there was a letter addiessed in a familiar 
handwriting, which he opened in astonish- 
ment. 

“David,” it began,- 
to say to you: J can’t ask you to forgive me 
for all that I have done, for I know that you 
have forgiven me ; and I can’t ask you to 
forgive me for what I going to do. 
Semetimes I think that if you had sworn at 
me and made my life a hell, it would have 
been easier to bear. As it is, I cannot stand 
it. You are a saint—you have been a saint 


down 


“Take care of 
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I think it is rather 
God, or something or other which I do not 
in the least understand. I have ruined you, 
and spoiled your whole life, but you only try 
to make things as nice for me as possible. 
I am very grateful to you, David, but I don’t 
feel any warmth; I am grateful in a sort of 
there it is again—in the 
sort of way, I suppose, that one is grateful 
to God. I can’t bear anything, and I can’t 
this life—it would drive me 
would indeed. Baron Hinschlik 

money, so I am going to him. I shall 
lose my reputation, I know, and be cut here ; 
but abroad I can have a good time, and 
pretty things, and the things that I care 
about ; people and admiration. I couldn’t 
live in Beckenham, could I? you know 
yourself I could not. 

“TY wonder what you will do? I think 
that afterwards, when you have got used to 
the idea, you will be much happier without 
me, and you will divorce me, of course. 
Can you believe it, David, when I tell you 
that I am sorry for all the trouble you have 
had through me? I am sorry, dear, and 
another thing I should rather like to say. 
It is true, though it may strike you as 
ridiculous: I am fonder of you than of 
anyone else; but what is the good of 
that? I am not fond enough. 


to me. like living near 


impersonal way : 


bear mad, 
can give 


me 


> harry.” 
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ODES FOR THE CORONATION. 


SIGHTS IN A MAGIC CRYSTAL BALL; OR, WHAT WE 
ARE ABOUT TO RECEIVE. 


BY ALICE FLEMING. 
(Their “agents” must arrange due publication,) 


So poets now are forging many a rhyme, 
Far-seeing souls, to suit the Coronation. 





()** modern writers know the worth of time, 


Wondering idly what their work would be, 
I took a Crystal Ball, and bent to ask it 
If it could show me scraps of poesy : 
Stray samples from some great wastepaper basket. 


I gazed, and drew long breaths of deep despair, 

For oh! how blank that Crystal Sphere remained ! 
Then, I invoked the North and Wizards there, 

An’ drew Lang breaths, for lo! my point attained. 


First came a man who bore a besom grey, 
(That's always first seen in the Magic Sphere,) 
Who swept the clouds of flying dust away, 
Just as Rossetti’s ‘ Beryl Stone” makes clear. 


Then came the verses, epics, lyrics, odes, 
Eclogues and idylls, rondeaux, madrigals, 

Sonnets and ballads, songs in donkey-loads, 
Elegies, cantos, quatrains, pastorals. 


Roundelays, dithyrambs, and canzonets, 
Apposite, imbecile, a few erotic, 

Distichs, blank verse, stanzas, triolets, 
Soul-stirring, temperate,—and tommyrotic ’ 


I took my trusty “ Blick” and typed a few. 
They follow here: if any seem amazing, 
Or faintly echo strains my memory knew, 
It’s not my fault,—it’s only “ crystal-gazing.” 
29 
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An Ode in Celebration of the Coronation, 


By (sTiL_t) Mr. A———p A———N, THE P —r L———.E. 


Author of “ Prudentia’s Pantry,” “ The Larder that I Loathe,” “ Laurelia’s Lodgings,’ 
* Scotia’s Sweeting,” etc., etc., etc. 


THE early Bird attraps the early Worm: 
Let me be first, with wise Precipitation, 
To sing, in cadenced metre uniform, 
The Coronation. 


(For I have never used a metre yet, 
For any Ode, each Laureatic one, 
That did not bear the stamp and impress set 
By ‘Tennyson.) 


(Here “ Blick” omitted, which perhaps was shabby, 
Twelve verses which described Westminster Abbey.) 











His future subjects, in ten forty-two, 
Disdained the Danes, and chose his Predecessor, 
An Englishman, and he was Edward too, 
Styled the Confessor. 


Disdained the Danes! We can’t agree with them! 
Now thrice three hundred years have passed away, 
Our Danish Queen adorns Her Diadem 
This Crowning Day. 


I have been studying English history, 
But will allow, of due politeness heedful, 
My readers may recall, as well as I, 
All that is needful. 


And, being old and wise, I here omit 
Impassioned verses from the heart of me: 
I keep them safe, for future ages writ, 


"Neath lock and key. 


Ah, stay, I have not mentioned roses yet, \ 
Nor verdant meads dappled with lowing herds, 
I should not be Myself could I forget 
The dicky-birds. 


The cuckoo singing to his ténder mate, 
Brooding o’er pearly eggs in hawthorn glade: 
(Stay, have I heard ’tis matter of debate 
If cuckoo’s eggs are laid ?) 


The blushing cowslip crimsoning all the leas, 

The League- loved primrose and the kingcup pale, 
While Laureate-like pours forth his melodies 
The nightingale. 
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“Oh, Precious Gem set in the Silver Sea,” 
That’s a good phrase for England,—Bakespeare said it, 
And I repeat it, since it seems to me 
It’s Shacon’s credit. 


Let “ Foul-fanged Throats” be silent and desist 
From cheering those who would de-empirise them : 
Let them go swiftly to a good dentist, 
So I advise them. 


How beautiful to see the high-born throng, 
Within the mighty Abbey walls so well met, 
With coronets and gorgeous trainings long, 
Of crimson velvet. 


And beautiful to think that in some niche, 
A stately one, of full six feet, I trust, 
Some day may stand, making the place more rich, 
My Laurelled Bust. 


Yet let me not depress my Queen and King, 
By such sad prophecy in these my Strains ; 
My Hope is that Their Laureate yet may sing 
Of many Reigns ! 


(There was as much more as could be desired, 
But I left off,—‘‘ Blick” was distinctly tired.) 


On London Sea. 
Ry W. E. H—~-y, 


(Author of ** Bukes and Rebukes,” ‘‘Girns on Life, Genius and Achievement,” 
4 ’ ’ ’ 
“ Rue, Rosemary and Crab, ete.) 


Adagio. 
How the old rock stands out! 
The great grey crenelled cliff that is the Abbey: 
The English Bass, the London Ailsa Craig. 
How rich! How shabby! 
What splendid squalor and what squalid splendour ! 
While on the rock face beats 
The surging roaring sea that is the streets. 
Beside the rock the lighthouse stands in warning, 
That phare, Big Ben, 
Lamp to wrecked souls that never yet were seamen. 
How hard! How tender? 


Schersando, 
There’s a great summer storm on London sea, 
Westminster Bay is full of mariners. 
See how the ambulance plies lifeboat like, 
Rescuing weary ones that faint and fall, 
Rough luck on those who must go under now, 
On this our Pageant Day. 
Hip, hip, hooray ! 
There’s air. 
(I wish my lungs knew where.) 
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Andante. 
The red-coat soldiers are the painted buoys, 
That mark the shoals and show where danger lies. 
“Line clear. Keep back. No noise.” 
The tall policemen are the coastguardmen : 
Blue-eyed, blue-coated, very resolute, 
They guard their shifting coast. 
*“No shoving! please, stand back !” 
“Off my foot, you brute!” 
““Carn’t ’elp it. Clear the track.” 
“ Now then!” 
“T feel that faint I wish I ’adn't come.” 
“Vuss, so do I almost.” 
“You might ’a’ left that ’owling kid at ’ome.” 


Crescendo. 


Stow larking: this is biz. 

Now, Sall! Now, Liz! 

Full-fringed, puce-feathered, yet desirable. 

Get on that table, stand up on that stall, 
You'll see it all.” 

“ Look at the ’orses, do.” 

** Ain't that a sight ?” 

“Tt’s all reel jools.” 

“ Lor’, don’t they all look grand?” 

“This is the real thing !” 

My, how them bells do sound!” 

“Td not have missed this for a thousand pound 
Would you?” 

‘Just move a inch—I want to stop my ears.” 
“T bloomin’ carn’t, we’re jammed.” 

* Ah, there’s the band.” 

“Gawd save the King!” 


The Milenders. 


By R—p K——c. 


(Author of ‘*Main Sails from the Mills,” “The Kite that Sailed,” ‘ Majors Magnanimous,” 
“An Octave of Oceans,” “ Lim,” etc.) 


Let the trumpets sound for the Day of Coronation, 
(Listen all ye peoples, in the lands beyond the sea.) 
Ended now and over the Year of the Probation, 
And the time has come appoint.d for the solemn Pageantry. 
Let England now be glad 
For the Glory that she had, 
And the Promise of the Future, and the Prowess vet to be. 


WHEN the trumpets sound for the Crowning, in the day of our Country’s Pride, 
And the Fame of her high Renowning is bruited afar and awide: 

When we count the checks and the tallies, when we weigh the Word and the Worth: 
When our mountains are glad, and our valleys are full of the songs of earth, 
Then, let him that thinketh he standeth, beware lest he fall indeed, 

For the time is not yet that disbandeth, and behoves us to take good heed 

Of the Work that is but beginning, of the Plougher who looks not back: 

Of the Strife and the Stress and the Sinning, and the train on the four-foot track : 
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And the ships of war in the offing, the chartered lines on the main, 
Freighted with gear for golfing, galleons with gold and grain: 
Of the pledges still for redeeming, of the eminence yet to be, 
Till the Empire, in solemn seeming, frames the perfect entity. 
When service is never venal, for that shall be witchcraft’s sin, 
And the playing of games shall be penal, and each shall as soldier begin. 
Then till sword be beaten to ploughshare, and Mausers to motors weld, 
We will care for our own as we now care, and that which we hold shall be held. 
Till the Eve of the last great Battle, till the Dawn of the first great Peace, 
Neither corn nor the freight nor the cattle, neither import nor export cease, 
And the strong calm School of the Nations, full fed, full feeding, fulfilled, 
Takes the Rule of its Obligations as the Powers have surely willed! 

(etc. etc.) 


To See the King. 


By A——n D 





N. 
(Author of “ Words in Wedgwood,” “ Facts in Faience,” etc.) 


To see the King her neighbours went, 
The cripple girl remained behind : 
Best out of sight and out of mind, 

With tortured limbs, distorted bent : 

Surely such creatures were not meant 
To share a pageant well designed, 

To see the King. 


Returning weary, well content, 
They found,—O miracle most kind! 
Captive released, who long had pined: 
Her soul had left its tenement 
To see The King. 


The Pavement Stand of Westminstree. 
By W. B. Y-- Ss. 


I wILt arise and go now, and go to Westminstree, 

And a small campstool take there, that’s very strongly made: 

My gold watch will I doff me, for fear of pickpocketry, ‘A 
And meet with my fellows unafraid. 


And I shall have to wait there, through good and ill mayhaps, 
Waiting through the nightfall to the summer day’s sweet noon: 
But there will be mirth and music, the concertina p’raps, 

And portents of pageant to be soon. 


And I will then bethink me, as the Sassenach I behold, 
Of the star-crowned kings of Erin, ere the stranger’s yoke she knew: 
When Malachi the Mighty wore the collar made of gold, 

And Brian of blessed memory was Boru ! 
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Edward’s New Hat. 


By ANON. 


(In an American weekly.) 


EpwarpD has worn a new hat to-day, 
And a throne is the chair where he sat to-day, 
John Bull and Sandy and Pat to-day, 

Have come to look at the Crown. 


Alexandra’s there as a Queen to-day, 
And we know that the lady has been to-day 
Quite the most beautiful seen to-day 

In all of old London ‘Town. 


And since you must needs have a King to-day, 

Which we think is an old-fashioned thing to-day, 

I’m glad that we’ve heard you sing to-day, 
“Long live our gracious King.” 


Coronation Day. 
By ANON. 
(/n the Poe! s corner of a provincial paper.) 


Oh, let the merry joy-bells ring, 
‘To tell a thankful nation, 

This is the Day our Noble King 
Receives his Coronation : 

And let the red rose and the white, 
Of Lancaster and York, 

Be strewn with sweet profusion bright, 
Where our fair Queen shall walk. 


Oh, may they find that life’s sunshine, 
Undimmed by cloud or sorrow, 
Is richly poured on all their line 
For many a glorious morrow! 
And may tke glowing flame of love, 
hat burns in hearts so loyal, 
Be freely watered from above, 
‘Yo bless our Monarchs royal ! 
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“*O much has been written and spoken 
of late on the subject of the 
concentration camps for the Boers, 

that I feel very diffident in approaching 
the subject. Camp life all over the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colonies is, 
except in the towns, the general mode 
of living for every one, whether we 
think of the big military camps_ sur- 
rounded with trenches and barbed-wire 
entanglements, with their forts and big 
guns, and peopled with  khaki-clad 
soldiers; or the no less smartly pitched 
hospitals, with their big marquees and 
E.P. tents, filled with poor ‘lommies 
no longer in khaki, but lying between 
brown blankets or. sitting about in 
their blue hospital suits; or, again, 
the lonely little clusters of bell tents 
scattered about all over the country, 
perched on the top of a kopje or 
securely hidden away in some deep 
donga; or, lastly, the big concentra- 


tion camps for burgher families: all 





A Boer family. 


THE CONCENTRATION CAMPS 


BY KATHERINE 


BRERETON. 


these people, men, women, and children, 
are temporarily housed in atent and 
live in a camp. 

But although the temporary homes for 
burghers are called concentration camps, 
and most of the families are living under 
canvas, they may be very aptly described 
as large villages or towns, with popula- 
tions varying from one to six thousand 
people. In order that the burghers 
should be kept as much as possible in 
their own neighbourhood, concentration 
camps formed all over the two 
colonies, and in a few cases just outside 
the borders. More recently they have 
been started in Natal, to relieve the con- 
gestion in some of the old camps, which, 
from their position, or deficient water 
supply, have proved unsuitable for a 
large population. One finds them, there- 
fore, in all varieties of climate and sur- 
roundings: pitched on a wide open plain, 
as in the country round Mafeking; six 
thousand seven hundred feet above sea 


were 
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level, as at Belfast ; in the thickly wooded 
districts surrounding Nyhtroom and Bar- 
berton. ‘There are large camps close to 
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public schools, out-patient departments 
and hospitals, a chemist’s shop where 
medicines are dispensed gratis, public 

bath-houses and washing-places, a 











post-office, butchery, soup kitchen, 
and a small hut or tent from 
which (no cows’ milk being avail- 
able) tinned milk mixed with 
boiled water is given out. Some 
camps boil water three times a 
day for the people to make their 
coffee with; often enterprising 
ones have a_ reading-room and 
social entertainments in the even- 








Green canvas houses. 


the capitals, Pretoria and Bloemfontein ; 
one on the racecourse at Johannesburg, 
where, if whispered reports be true, yet 
another gold mine is only waiting the war 
to be over. There are other camps in 
which no sheltering trees are found, nor 
can the views be described as beautiful 
except at sunrise and sunset, when it is 
lovely everywhere ; but they have had to 
be placed there because they are the only 
sites in the district which more or less 
fulfil the two great conditions—water and 
the rail. Amongst many others with 
beautiful surroundings, Harrismith and 
Norval’s Pont are places where nature 
makes one sigh over man’s puny efferts, 


ing. ‘The big public rationing- 
house occupies an important posi- 
tion, and all the inhabitants are 
supplied weekly with certain quantities of 
meal or flour, coffee, sugar, salt, rice, 
soap, fuel; meat is also issued from this 
place two or three times a week, and all 
these rations are free. In addition, the 
superintendent has large stores of blankets 
and material for clothing, which he 
debits to the authorities at Pretoria or 
Bloemfontein and distributes to the 
people through the relief matron. 

In travelling over the country one is 
constantly coming across the graves of 
our own brave men, some buried where 
they died in the lonely veldt, with perhaps 
a white cross to mark the spot ; or again, 
in the big town cemeteries, where hundreds 

















Collecting firewood. 


when compared with her 
grandeur and loveliness. 
The majority of the canvas towns are 
laid out in well-defined sections, with wide 
main streets and narrow side streets. 
There are places set apart for worship, 


wealth of 





lie who have succumbed to fever and 


disease. 


Each burgher camp has also its 
cemetery, but here it is the long rows of 
little children’s graves which speak so 
pathetically of the results of the many 
Some of the 


indirect hardships of war. 
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graves are covered with white quartz 
stones, and many more have tiny black 
headstones, made in the camp, with just 
a few words cut roughly on them. 


CONCENTRATION 





CAMPS. 


in many instances men who before the 
war had possessed or managed large 
business houses, who knew the country 
and the people well, and who, although 

















A Boer family under canvas. 


Society in the camps is made up of all 
varieties of classes: ministers of religion, 
professional men, landed proprietors, 
tenant-farmers, and tradesmen; but the 
proportions in the population are unusually 
unequal. ‘There are many wives and 
mothers, big boys and girls—-many, many 
little children—and a very few fathers, as 
so many of the latter are away across the 
sea until the war is over. 


their former position had been much 
more luxurious and less laborious, came 
forward to lend a helping hand and do 
their best for the comfort and welfare of 
the women and children. One can 
imagine how difficult this often was in 
the early days of most irregular transport, 
and when only the bare necessaries of life 
were obtainable. 





Itwas very pleasant, though, 
to talk to the people about 
these fathers ; for practi- 
cally all of them said what 
nice letters they had from 
their men, how well they 
were, and what they were 
doing; and then they 
would dive down into a 
box of household treasures 
and bring up the photo- 
graph and describe it 
with many little touches 














of unconscious pathos or 
pleasure. 

When burgher camps were first started, 
they were under military control, but as 
soon as possible they were transferred to 
the Civil Government. Superintendents 
were chosen from-the best men at hand— 


Tent camps. 


The tents in which the people live are 
bell-tents, which should not accommodate 
more than five people ; marquees, which 
are shared by two or three families; and 
buck-sail houses, made in various sizes on 
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A school in one of the camps. 














a framework of wood over 
which  sailcloth is tightly 
stretched. These houses, 
with their door and window, 
are considered very superior, 
and are much liked; they 
generally form the home of 
one family, and by hanging 
up a curtain can be divided 
into two rooms. But in 
many camps, in addition to 
the tents, there are houses 
of sun-dried brick, huts of 
galvanised iron and wood, 
and here and there a house 
which was built long before 
the camp was pitched. Also 
in country towns farmers 
built themselves small houses 
in which to spend the night 
when they came to the town 
for service or business, and 
these, whenever possible, 
have been made use of. 

The condition of the in- 
terior of the dwelling-places 
varies considerably: some 
are so poor, or dirty and 
uncomfortable, that one says 
‘*how can any one ever live 
in a tent?” But the next 
one may be clean and 
orderly, with its tidy bed, 
bright-coloured quilt orshawl, 
smart crochet-edged pillows 
the comfortable old settlers 
sit on, the inevitable coffee- 
pot, saucepans, plates and 
cups, clean and tidily put 
away, the old-fashioned box, 
which makes an_ excellent 
table, little home-made stools 
for the children--all point- 
ing to the clever, careful 
woman, who thought before 
she left home of what would 
be most useful in her new 
life, and knew how to make 
the best of her new sur- 
roundings. 

Most of the women like 
to wear black dresses, with 
tight-fitting bodices and very 
full skirts and a large black 
apron. ‘They wear large 
black and coloured bonnets, 
called “kappies,” — very 
similar to those worn in our 
midland counties some years 
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ago. The material is either woollen or 
print, and they are most elaborately 
stitched and befrilled, and are so big as 
to nearly hide the face of the wearer. 
They more often than not wear 
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headquarters and make their own bye- 
laws. ‘The superintendent, his assistant, 
the doctors, teachers, and 
as a rule British, but the 


nurses, are 


remainder of 





home-made gloves, leather, with 
the fur inside, or any kind of 
woollen material. The girls wear 
blouse bodices and skirts, and the 
same big kappies as their mothers, 
except on Sundays or when going 
into town, when they are replaced 
by very smart hats and parasols. 
They are even more scrupulous 











about their hands than _ their 
mothers are, and buy kid gloves, 
which are worn on all occasions, even 
when the gloves have ceased to have any 
fingers. ‘They are the most particular 
people about the effect of the sun and 
air on their skins I have ever seen. It 
is no strange sight to see women walking 
about, their faces quite enveloped in a 
cloth with little apertures for their eyes. 
The younger children are frequently bare- 
footed ; but although they seem to enjoy 
running about in this fashion, it is 
evidently not thought the right thing, 
and is given as an excuse for not sending 
them to school. It would appear, how- 
ever, that when living on their own farms, 
shoes are worn only on fine days and 
when going into town. 

It would be difficult to say where 
the little native girl gets her clothes, 


Bath-rooms. 


the staff are chosen from burghers in 
camp, and all receive salaries. 

The arrival of new inmates, which 
has now practically ceased, was always 
an interesting sight. Sometimes they 
travelled down in big trucks, and then, 
as is shown in one of my pictures, waited 
on the platform surrounded by all their 
household treasures, often including a 
dog, pigs, hens or ducks, until the trans- 
port waggons appeared to take them to the 
camp. Some, on the other hand, were 
brought straight in by one of our convoys, 
which would mean long spans of oxen, 
drawing waggons simply piled up with 
people and luggage. ‘lhe superintendent 
generally received a wire a few hours 
before; and he wanted it, too, for very 
often the new arrivals were numbered by 

















Clearing up on a Saturday. 


but she always looks dressed and often 
picturesque. 

Of course these large villages have 
many officials, whose duty it is to arrange 
the commissariat, receive orders from 


hundreds, and would all require tents and 
rations at once, and very many of them 
blankets. It was sure to be a very tired 
and dusty company of people. They were 


first seen by the doctors ; then gave their 
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Old Style. 


New Style. 
A portion of the Refugee Camp on the Johannesburg racecourse. 




















names, addresses and ages 
tothe superintendent’s clerks ; 
after which, some of each 
family would go to fetch 
rations, while others found 
their. way to their quarters 
with the luggage. Of the 
soldiers who brought these 
people in, one heard nothing 
but praise; and many a 
story of the coffee and rations 
which they had shared with 
them through the long trek. 
The Dutch people are pro- 
verbially hospitable, and they 
were often most kind in offer- 
ing me coffee ; but one could 
not but be struck, in visiting 
the camp, with the many 
instances in which even 
daughters would not help 
their mothers, and also with 
the way in which the poor 
new-comers were left to shift 
for themselves. 

Furniture and luggage 
both in quantity and quality 
varied considerably. ‘Those 
who had came across country 
for a long distance often had 
little or nothing beyond what 
they were wearing ; whilst 
others, who lived nearer, 
who had come through a 
more peaceful part of the 
country, would bring quite a 
large supply of furniture, a 
sofa, upholstered chairs, with 
beds and bedding, as_ in 
their case the convoy could 
be well loaded up, and travel 
slowly, without fear of an 
attack. Many people have 
asked to have their families 
sent into the burgher camps ; 
others have come in them- 
selves for different reasons— 
one man because he wanted 
his children educated, others 
because their children were 
worn out, trekking with the 
commandoes, 

If a family wishes to leave 
a camp for one nearer their 
own home, the superin 
tendent always makes ar- 
rangements for them to do 
so ; or if families wish to live 
in the neighbouring town, 
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and there is no reason to think their 
doing so would be a source of danger, 
and if they can support themselves, the 
request is granted, and if necessary they 
receive rations. Sometimes, though more 
rarely, application is made to live in Cape 
Colony or Natal: the superintendent then 
writes to the authorities of the district to 
which the change is required, and with 
them the decision rests whether it can be 
granted or not. 

One of the industries in camp _ is 
tanning, and excellent shoes are made 
from the leather. Sun-dried bricks are 
made where the soil is suitable, and are 
built into quite useful houses. There are 
plenty of carpenters ; their work, however, 
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the usual shelves and counter ; the articles 
most in demand are tinned salmon, lard, 
jam, syrup, sardines, tinned milk, sweets ; 
calico, flannelette and fancy goods are 
also purchased ; and Dutch medicines, 
although they are discouraged by the 
doctor, are a very saleable commodity, 
as well as boots, saucepans, and even 
concertinas. In some shops the supply 
of stores is very low, owing to difficulty 
of transport ; in others the amount to be 
expended has had to be limited, as it was 
found that the people were supplying the 
men on commando in the neighbourhood 
with food and clothing, which they bought 
there. 

The burghers are very early risers: 

















A Hospital Camp—Barberton. 


has been very limited owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining wood. A few men 
carve little ornaments in wood or stone, 
but not many; and they set a high 
value on their work, asking as much as 
ten shillings for the stone model of a 
mauser rifle seven inches long; four 
pounds for a model waggon and horses in 
wood, not too large for a child to draw. 
Many of the women possess sewing 
machines, with which they make their 
own and their children’s clothes very 
cleverly. 

Every camp has a general shop, or 
shops ; these are a boon to the people, 
who can buy clothing, and food to vary 
their diet; the prices are regulated, and so 
the customers are protected from being 
overcharged. The shop is fitted up with 


soon after daylight the smoke of number- 
less little fires can be seen, boiling the 
water for early morning coffee ; by 10 a.m. 
most of the people are sitting or lying 
down, as if the work of the day was over— 
only running out every now and then to 


watch the cooking in the kaffir pot of 


the midday meal. A specially fine day 
will make the exception, when the wash- 
ing is tied up in a bundle and carried 
down to the river or the washing-place, 
and a gossip with the neighbour can be 
carried on, whilst the garments are 
scrubbed on the smooth stones—the 
favourite method of washing in this 
country. Another interruption to the 
otherwise peaceful morning is the weekly 
rationing day, when, if there is no native 
servant and the children are at school, 
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the mother, with her armful of bags of 
different sizes, awaits her turn at the store. 
She hands in her admission ticket and 
the bags, and in a few minutes receives 


hundred. children. 


The discipline was 
excellent, even the tiny ones sitting still 
and praying and singing in a most solemn 
manner, ‘They were afterwards addressed 

















Shifting camps. 


them back again, the ticket checked off 
for another week and the bags filled with 
their various rations. Sometimes a voice 
from outside says, ‘Short weight”: back 
comes the bag on the scale, but the 
issuers, from such constant practice, are, 
as a rule, verv accurate, and the voice 
which said “Short weight” is generally 
sorry to have spoken—though if there is 
any mistake it is always put right. 

Dinner-hour is any time after noon, 
and the afternoon is spent in calling on 
or talking to neighbours. Four p.m. is 
the hour for afternoon coffee. Candles 
are only supplied in cases of sickness, 
and so the day in camp closes at sun- 
down. Before that hour, however, many 
of the inhabitants have met in different 
sections of the camp for their daily 
evening service. 

Sunday is a great day: quite smart 
blouses and Sunday-clothes are worn. 
There is generally a big Sunday-school 
and service held in the morning, another 
service In the afternoon, with a good deal 
of singing. ‘These services are conducted 
by a resident minister or a lay preacher, 
assisted in the Sunday-school by many 
willing helpers. In a large tent, formerly 
used at the Paadekraal feast, I saw six 


by the lay preacher; and it was most 
delightful to see the faces, little and big, 
light up, and hear the clapping of hands, 
as the plan of a tea with cake was 
gradually unfolded. 

The day-schools, too, are really the 
most cheery and encouraging sights in 
the camps. ‘These schools, sometimes 
held in sun-dried brick houses, sometimes 
in real schools, more generally in marquees 
or shelters, are in a few instances well 
supplied with forms and desks ; some- 
times neither of these are to be had, 
though every effort is being made to 
procure them: meantime, every morning 
little scholars may be seen bringing their 
own home-made stools, often only an old 
log or a little wooden frame with reins 
stretched across. ‘Then the books and 
slates are very scarce, and the resourceful 
master must contrive to find, commandeer, 
or invent a blackboard; and_ what 


wonders he works with it and a piece of 


chalk! Also action songs and drilling 
exercises require no books, and are most 
popular. One school gives a weekly per- 
formance to the parents of the scholars, 
in which the musical drill, pretty exercises, 
and singing of the children would do 
credit to any elementary school, In 
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another a ‘daily face and hands in- 
spection ” has worked a great reformation. 
All the teachers agree that the children 
are eager to learn, and are very apt at 
writing and arithmetic. What is needed 
is many good British teachers and the 
necessary school equipment. Some of 
the most successful teaching in English 
is done by means of pictures as_ well 
as the blackboard. ‘The teacher first 
explains everything in the picture to the 
class; he next asks them questions; on 
obtaining the usual answer, of at most 
two words, he constructs a sentence which, 
first in chorus and then one by one, the 
scholars repeat, until the teacher is satisfied 
that all know it. ‘The sentence is then 
written on the board, the teacher purposely 
writing the words, or spelling incorrectly, 
to the delight of the children, who are 
watching eagerly to call out “That is 
wrong!” and to make the correction : 
finally, all the children copy the correctly 
written sentence on their slates, and in 
this way they learn how to speak, to read, 
to spell, and to write English correctly ; 
and all this is accomplished whilst they 
are enjoying a farmyard scene or some 
other pretty picture. 

The only possible drawback to this 
delightful ‘learning without tears” is the 
hard work it entails on the teacher, and 
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speak English, because many English live 
here ; but if you go out into the world, 
as to Potchefstroom and Klerksdorp, you 
will find it a great disadvantage if you 
cannot speak the Taal.” I think the 
people in the camps have learnt some- 
thing better than that now: at any rate, 
everywhere there are evidences of the 
desire to learn English; for the very 
few people who do not like the khaki 
schools, there are dozens who want to learn 
English. In some of the schools, before 
the English teachers arrived, Dutchmen 
were voluntarily. teaching three days in 
the week in English as far as they were 
able. We, on our part, allow the religious 
instruction to be given in Dutch, and 
employ many burghers as assistants. 
There are endless possibilities connected 
with the schools for making friends with 
our new people. ‘The school in camp, 
where the school is well taught, is the 
one place where I have seen, not only 
the children bright and happy, but the 
hard, stern, bitter women smiling from 
sheer infection, and because for a moment 
they forgot their misery and trouble in 
the joy of their children. 

I have tried to describe the present 
homes of the burgher families from a 
general point of view, but although the 
aim is “a high level and uniformity of 

















A prayer-meeting in camp. 


the fact that such teaching and teachers 
are not to be found every day. 

There is a story told of Ex-President 
Kruger addressing some scholars in 
Johannesburg in some such words as 
the following: “It is all very well for 
the children in this town to learn to 


administration,” it will be easy to under- 
stand that the individual camps differ 
from one another in many particulars. In 
very many I could not resist the feeling 
that they were, as they ought to be, the 
ground in which should grow and flourish 
the seeds of a better understanding and 
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mutual respect between ourselves and our 
new people. With these aims in view, 
what may not be their possibilities ? 
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wood and iron huts are provided; but 
very generally E.P. tents or large marquees 
are supplied from the Army ordnance 
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Serving out 


The hospital, the next most important 
place in the burgher camp, is generally 


rations. 


stores. These are fitted up with the 
same beds as are used in the military 

















Moving on to a fresh camp. 


a. little apart from the other tents, and 
is fenced or marked out with white stones 
and particularly neat paths. Sometimes 





hospitals, with hair mattresses, sheets, 
blankets, and pillows. ‘The number of 
beds varies with the size of the tents ; 




















but in each there is a central table, on 
which, in company with the necessary 
cups and bottles, the sister contrives to 
have a pretty cloth, with some _ bright 
plant or flowers to make it look home- 
like. ‘The better equipped hospitals have 
bedside lockers, sailcloth floors, and a 
few easy chairs; many more of them 
would be very welcome. It is very tiring 
to sit upright on a straight-backed chair 
the first time you get up after enteric, 
especially if your feet will by no means 
touch the ground. 

The oft-quoted words “ hospital com- 
forts” generally include brandy, port wine, 
champagne, tea, milk, butter, jam, maizena 
and quaker oats, corn flour, jelly powder, 
Brand’s Essence of Bovril and lime juice : 
these are given both to patients in the 
hospital and the sick in camp, under 
the doctor’s orders. At first the Boer 
mothers were very afraid of the hospital : 
they even carried their children away 
from the wards, after they had been 
ordered there by the doctor as the only 
chance for their recovery ; but they are 
beginning to trust the doctors and nurses 
more, and their ignorance is not to be 
wondered at, when we remember how 
many have never even heard of a home 
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for sick people before they came into 
camp. Life for the hospital matron and 
her sisters has often been very rough, 
and their work heavy; and during the 
measles epidemic they, as well as the 
doctors, were working nearly day and 
night. Several of the Boer girls are being 
trained as probationers. ‘They are given 
a uniform and salary. ‘They have a great 
deal to unlearn as well as learn, but in 
many instances have proved themselves 
reliable, and are ambitious to become 
“real nurses.” ‘The nursing in the camp 
of the lighter cases of illness is done by 
the camp matron and her assistants—girls 
who are chosen from the camp, and have 
districts assigned to them, which they 
visit daily, reporting all cases of sickness 
to their matrons. ‘There is one more 
matron in the camp who also has_iveal 
assistants, and whose work it is to in- 
vestigate cases of destitution, and under 
the direction of the superintendent to 
distribute blankets and clothing. 

All the officials in the large villages 
are directly responsible to the super 
intendent. His post is no sinecure, and 
the man who successfully grapples with 
the difficulties of his position is worthy of 
all praise. 

















The hot-water tank oven. 


[Aviss Brereton, of Guy's Hospital, spent two years in South Africa in work at the Yeomanry hospitals, 


and has just returned to England. She was one of the Commissioners appointed by Mr. Brodrick to 
visit and report upon the Concentration Camps, and in the course of the inquiry she visited every Boer 


camp bul one.) 























Traitors’ Gate and Bloody Tower. 


THE TOWER 


OF LONDON. 


SOME NOTES: AISTORICAL AND PICTORIAL. 
BY H. W. BREWER. 
OR many centuries the ‘Tower It must be borne in mind that what 
shared with the Abbey the we now see of the Tower is the fortress, 


honours and splendid pageantry 
with which the coronation of an English 
monarch celebrated, and the pro- 
cessions from the Palace Fortress in the 
East of London to the venerable Church 
in the West must have afforded a series 
of magnificent spectacles to the eyes of 
the world, admirably symbolical of the 
might and wealth of the kingdom. But 
to-day the ‘Tower is almost forgotten, 
and its visitors come mostly from America, 
the Continent, and the provinces: the 
Londoner, himself, seldom finds his way 
thither. This, then, is not an unfitting 
time at which to devote a few pages to 
one of our most famous buildings, for our 
colonists from all quarters of the globe are 
pouring into the mother country, and even 
the Londoner is interested for the moment 
in the history of his city. 

Although London has the reputation of 
being a city where well-nigh everything 
—history, architecture, and_picturesque- 
ness—has been sacrificed to commer- 
cial interests, it still retains three of the 
grandest medizval monuments in Europe, 
buildings which in their various ways are 
as interesting and as singularly well-pre- 
served as any in this land, or even upon 
the Continent—namely, the Tower, the 
Abbey, and Westminster Hall. 


is 
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the State prison, and the Armoury. The 
“Royal Palace” of our medizeval kings, 
which in former times stood within its 
walls, has completely vanished, and no 
sovereign of this country has_ resided 
in the ‘Tower since Charles I. Even by 
his time the stately residence had fallen 
into a condition of neglect and disrepair, 
and probably in Cromwell’s time most of 
the buildings were pulled down. 

The White ‘Tower is without doubt the 
most ancient portion of the existing edifice, 
and was erected by William the Con- 
queror ; and it is said that the celebrated 
Gundulph, Bishop of Rochester, was its 
architect. Although the White ‘Tower 
is, in the main, the building erected in 
Gundulph’s time, yet it has undergone 
some changes. William of Malmesbury 
tells us that it was so seriously injured 
by a storm in 1ogo that it had to be 
partly rebuilt, and it was. still further 
repaired by Thomas 4 Becket for King 
Henry II. In 11¢0 the enclosing walls 
were erected and the ditch dug round 
the building. Before this, however, there 
was certainly some sort of enclosure. ‘The 
most extensive alterations would appear 
to have been made by that great builder, 
King Henry III. 

Externally, at is a noble 


least, it 














THE ‘TOWER 


structure, with walls of 12 feet or 15 feet 
in thickness, and, so it is said, received its 
name of ‘* White ‘lower ” “ from Henry III. 
having whitewashed the exterior.” It 
has four large turrets attached to it, three 
of which are square, but the fourth 
circular, the reason for which will be 
explained when we come to describe the 
interior. Sir Christopher Wren unfortu- 
nately restored the White Tower, and 
rebuilt the upper portions of the turrets, 
capping them with the present ogee 
domes. Internally the White Tower is 
disappointing, especially to those who 
have formed their ideas of a Norman keep 
from Rochester, Newcastle, Durham, or 
Norwich. You will look in vain here for 
the majestic chevron-moulded arches and 
noble columns of Rochester, the elegant 
arcades of Durham, the stately vaultings 
of Newcastle, or the sumptuously enriched 
doorways and wall passages of Norwich. 
Everything is plain to rudeness—rough 
rubble walls, scantily coined at the angles, 
vaultings of coarse concrete, and no scrap 
of architectural ornament or detail! 
Bayley, the chief authority on the 
“Tower,” is enthusiastic over the large 
chambers called the ‘‘ Banqueting Hall” 
and the “Council Chamber” ; but, after 
vainly endeavouring for many years to 
work up any admiration for them, we 
are bound to confess that both in design 
and construction they are without ex- 
ception the ugliest apartments handed 
down to our time from the Middle 
Ages. ‘The whole is very inferior to 
the kitchen of many a country house, 
and can bear no comparison whatever 
with a medizval barn. We think there 
can be little doubt that these apartments 
were only used for store-rooms and 
prisons, and certainly formed no parts of 
a “ Royal Residence.” 

The Chapel of St. John is far more 
interesting—its arrangement being abso- 
lutely unique in England. 

When the writer first siw the White 
Tower it was in a most barbarous 
condition. ‘The great banqueting hall 
and council chamber had been cut up 
by partitions and floors, and filled with 
presses containing the rolls and records 
of the kingdom, forming a_ bewildering 
labyrinth of passages and stuffy, ill-lighted, 
ill-ventilated receptacles, overrun with 
rats and mice and all kinds of vermin, 
which could often be heard  scuffling 


* Maitland’s ‘‘ History of London,” p. 877. 
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about and quarrelling over the destruction 
of some precious historical parchment. 
It is almost miraculous that this country 
possesses any ancient records at all; 
certainly the Governments of the times to 
which we refer did their very best to get 
rid of them. ‘This lamentable state of 
things came to an end by the building 
of the new Record Office in Fetter Lane, 
The interior of the White: Tower was 
cleaned out and repaired; and we have 
much cause to be grateful for the fact 
that the Chapel of St. John and the other 
apartments in the White Tower are now 
preserved from neglect and mutilation. 
The use of the great chambers as de- 
positories of the magnificent collection of 
armour at the Tower is most appropriate, 
and they probably look more striking and 
interesting now than at any period of their 
history. It is perhaps to be regretted that 
the curious vaulted chamber beneath the 
chapel is no longer shown to the public. 
Some years ago it served as an armoury, 
and there is a singular-looking black hole 
opening into it which used to be pointed 
out as the prison of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
All modern writers, however, disbelieve 
this tradition. We have pointed out that 
one of the turrets of the White Tower is 
round: the reason is that it contains the 
“vice” or circular staircase going from 
the dungeons up to the roof; it is a pic- 
turesque object, and is shown in one of the 
sketches. Maitlandsaysthatin thechamber 
at the top of this round tower King John 
imprisoned the “fair Matilda” Fitz- 
Walter, “ whom the king loved but could 
not obtain.” Her father was a_ very 
important citizen; and this business, 
amongst other things, led to war between 
the King and the citizens of London. The 
King, being victorious, banished  Fitz- 
Walter and destroyed his house, Baynard’s 
Castle. The King afterwards sent a 
message to Matilda,* but she, still refusing, 
was poisoned. 

Beneath the staircase which must have 
led from the White ‘Tower into the Palace, 
the bones of the young King Edward V. 
and his brother were discovered in the 
time of Charles II. The external door 
is made out of a great plank of oak of 
immense thickness, and may possibly be 
coeval with the Tower itself. The vaults 
under the White Tower have been for 
the most part lined with modern brick- 
work, and are consequently uninteresting ; 
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they were probably formerly used as 
dungeons, as just at the entrance of one 
of them is a pathetic inscription carved 
by some priest who was shut up there in 
Elizabeth’s time. 

The whole of the space to the south 
and the east of the White ‘Tower was 
occupied by the great palace, which ex- 
tended to the walls of the inner ballium 
on the south, and from the Wakefield 
Tower at the west to the Salt Tower on 
the east. To the north it was bounded 
by the White Tower. In the old views 
a large Gothic hall is shown, extending 
almost from the Lantern to the Wakefield 
Tower : this is undoubtedly the great hall 
erected by Henry III., with a parlour 
attached to it, which he had painted with 
the history of Antiochus. The survey 
of 1532 gives a long list of the various 
buildings. An an example of their 
spaciousness, there was a great gallery 
118 feet long by 20 feet wide, and 
another long gallery leading to the queen’s 
chambers with twenty-eight windows on 
one side of it and seven great chambers 
on the north. The queen’s chamber of 
state had four large bow windows, and 
the buildings surrounded three courts, the 
principal one being entered through a gate- 
way flanked by great circular towers called 
“Cold Harbour” gate, which had a 
chamber over it called the ‘“‘ Nun’s Bower,” 
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The Royal Palace within the Tower. 
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in which it is said that “the Holy Maid of 
Kent” was imprisoned by Henry VIII. 
The last remains of the old Palace 
were what are called, in the 1532 survey, 
the “seven houses of office.” ‘They formed 
an extremely picturesque group of gables 
running from the gateway of the “ Bloody 
Tower ” towards the Parade; they were 
pulled down about the: year 1850. 

The “ Bloody Tower” is not only 
historically interesting, but is also a fine 
architectural work. ‘The vaulting of the 
gateway isparticularly elegant, and probably 
dates from the time of Edward III. ; the 
heavy oak gates are at least as old as 
Tudor times, and the portcullis is still 
in working order: the writer remembers 
seeing it let down—this was in the time 
of the Chartist risings. Standing beneath 
the archway, which spans the outer ballium 
near the Wakefield Tower, an exceedingly 
interesting view of the old buildings is 
gained. ‘lo the extreme west is seen the 
“ Byward Tower,” with its fine arch and 
highly picturesque superstructures, being 
architecturally the best work in the 
Tower of London. ‘The two great circular 
chambers forming the basements of its 
western towers have beautiful thirteenth- 
century vaultings supported upon most ele- 
gant little columns, and both rooms retain 
their thirteenth-century fireplaces. It is 


supposed that they were guard-chambers. 























More was im- 


Probably Sir ‘Thomas 
prisoned in the Byward Tower, which 


will explain circumstances related by 
Roper concerning his last interview with 
his daughter. ‘To the left of the Byward 
Tower rises the Bell ‘Tower, (centre of 
sketch p. 46) which adjoins the house 
of the Lieutenant, called ‘“‘the Queen’s 
house.” Bishop Fisher was imprisoned 
here before his execution — probably 
in the great vaulted dungeon of the 
lower storey. ‘lo the right of the Bell 
Tower, in the sketch, are seen the high 
walls and windows of the Queen’s house. 
The ‘‘Bloocy Tower” and Wakefield 
Tower complete the view to the right. 
There has been some confusion concern- 
ing the names of these two buildings, 
I am pretty well certain that this very 
unpleasant name used to be given to the 
two indiscriminately. ‘The name would 
apply equally well, because in the Wake- 
field ‘Tower is the curious little chapel, 
or oratory, before which Henry VI. is 
said to have been murdered. ‘This little 
structure, which still retains its sedilia, 
piscina, and ambry (though the altar no 
longer exists), forms a portion of the 
Jewel Chamber, and is represented on 
page 52. ‘lhe chamber over the gateway 


is the scene of the mysterious suicide (or 
was it murder?). of Henry Percy, eighth 
Earl of Northumberland, 
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people have supposed that Edward V. 
and his brother were murdered in the 
“ Bloody Tower,” but as their bones 
were discovered beneath the staircase 
leading from the Palace into the White 
‘Tower, it is much more probable that 
that cruel deed was _ perpetrated in 
the Palace, where, as King of England, 
Edward V. would he lodged. 

Opposite the ‘‘ Bloody Tower” is that 
remarkably interesting building called 
‘Traitors’ Gate, or St. Thomas’ Tower. 
The building is a fine piece of work, with 
massive towers, and a noble arch spanning 
the water gate. ‘The Lieutenant’s house 
is entered from Tower Green, but is not 
shown to the public. In one room, which 
appears to have been used formerly as 
a council chamber, is an inscription to 
James I., set up in his lifetime. In the 
centre of the Tower Green is a railed-off 
space, marking the site of the scaffold 
on which so many famous ladies were 
executed. Henry VIII. appears to have set 
the delightful example of having executions 
in his own Palace. In the old views and 
plans of the Tower a kind of house or 
small building is shown just in front of 
this spot. I think it is one of the 
buildings ordered to be set up in the 
1532 survey: could this have been a 
sort of private box from which the King 
and other privileged people of quality 
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might witness the shameful and bloody 
spectacle ? 

A little to the west of this spot is the 
Beauchamp Tower, probably erected by 
Edward I. The entrance is low down in 
the basement, and just within it a narrow 
Gothic doorway leads to a_ genuine 
dungeon, just sufficiently long for a man 
to lie down in. Above the door, cut in 
large letters of the Renaissance period, 
is the name “ Robart ‘Tidar,” and lower 
down is the monogram “T. H. C.,” 
but in  fifteenth-century lettering—the 
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the new Gothic window and doorway, is 
apt to disturb one’s idea of the genuine- 
ness of the place—which is a great pity, 
because so very much of it -is genuine 
that nothing in it ought to have been 
tampered with. 

A small doorway in the staircase of 
the Beauchamp Tower leads out into the 
rampart, which runs from the Beauchamp 
to the Bell Tower, from which an excellent 
view of the great fortress is obtained, and 
is represented in the sketch on page 49. 
On the left we see the old brick gables and 





The “Vice.” 


The way down to the dungeons of the 


White Tower. 


oldest inscription, I fancy, cut by a 
prisoner in the Tower. Nothing, however, 
can be traced concerning the history or 
fate of those who left behind them these 
interesting mementos. At the opposite 
end of this dungeon a newel staircase 
conducts one to the principal chamber 
of the Beauchamp Tower, which is inter- 
esting on account of the names and 
devices cut by well-known state-prisoners 
upon its walls. Mr. Loftie,* however, tells 


us that some of these have been removed 
to this chamber from more remote parts 
of the building. 


This fact, together with 


* Official Guide to the Tower. 


chimneys of the houses of the “ Yeoman 


Jailor” and Lieutenant, the group of 
buildings terminating in the massive 


cylinder of the Bell Tower crowned by 
its curious overhanging turret; on the 
right or west side is seen that picturesque 
assemblage of stone, brick and wooden 
structures forming the Byward Tower and 
its postern ; between these we get a glimpse 
of the Thames; and in the immediate 
foreground is ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth’s Walk.” 
No one can say how it came by this name. 
Although -Elizabeth was imprisoned in the 
‘Tower after Wyatt’s rebellion, it is much 
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more probable that it was in some 
apartments in the Palace. ‘There is, how- 
ever, far greater probability that another 
royal lady, ‘‘Queen Jane,” did reaily 
take exercise here, as she was imprisoned 
in the house of the Yeoman Jailor. 

Close to the Beauchamp Tower, and 
forming the north end of the Green, 
stands the Tower Chapel, or to speak 
more correctly, the Church of St. Peter- 
ad-Vincula. ‘To all appearance it is an 
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The fine alabaster monument to Sir 
Richard Cholmondeley, Governor of the 
Tower during the reign of Henry VIL, is 
also a relic of the former church: this 
monument is shown to the extreme left of 
the sketch on page 53. ‘The former chapel, 
which was rebuilt by Edward III., was 
evidently far more magnificent than the 
present building. It was burnt down in 
Henry VIII.’s time, and the present 
one is the work of that monarch. Says 
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Dungeon in the Beauchamp Tower. 


edifice entirely in the latest Perpendicular 
style, dating from the reign of Henry VIIL., 
but a careful examination will show that 
worked up in the present building are 
remains of an earlier chapel. ‘The whole 
north wall has this effect ; and upon the floor 
are slabs incised to receive monumental 
brasses, which must have been works of 
considerable beauty, evidently dating from 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries! 


Macaulay, “there is no sadder spot on 
earth than this.” Beneath the pavement 
in front of the altar (shown in the fore- 
ground of the sketch) lie the bodies of 
Anne Boleyn, 1536; Margaret, Countess 
of Salisbury, 1539; Queen Catharine 
Howard, 1542; Jane, Viscountess Roch- 
ford, 1542; Lady Jane Grey, 1554; 
and many other famous names in our 
history.* 


* Since this article was written the bones have been collected and placed within the wall of the 


crypt, the spot being marked by a brass. 
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Oratory in the Wakefield Tower, before which Henry VI. was murdered. 
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If we continue our ramble round the 
Tower northward of the Chapel of St. 
Peter-ad-Vincula, we shall not find very 
much to interest us: modernisation, de- 
struction and “restoration” have done 
their work in robbing this portion of the 
ancient fortress of picturesqueness and 
antiquity. 

It was in the Martin Tower that 
Colonel Blood made his attempt to steal 
the crown jewels. The story has been 
so frequently related that we will not 
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‘Tower and the Broad-Arrow Tower. The 
last-named, like the Beauchamp ‘Tower, 
has its walls covered with inscriptions 
internally, but it is not shown to the 
public. ‘The Salt Tower, anciently called 
Julius Caesar” ‘Tower, has been entirely 
refaced of late years; but it has some 
very solid ruins at its base, which form 
a portion of the enclosing wall and a 
gateway of the Palace. ‘The Well and 
Cradle Towers close at hand have hand- 
somely vaulted passages; that in the 
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Interior of St. Peter-ad-Vincula. 


‘* There is no sadder spot on earth than this."—MACAULAY. 


repeat it; it does not, however, seem to 
have struck people that the whole thing 
may have been some joke of the ‘ Merry 
Monarch” and his boon companions, or 
very possibly the result of some wager 
with the King. That Blood was never 
punished for such an audacious attempt 
is alone sufficient to cast a doubt upon 
its genuineness. 

The eastern side of the inner ballium is 
fairly perfect, and from the south-east angle 
of the curtain wall are seen the Constable 





former looks like Henry III.’s work. ‘The 
Cradle Tower was the water gate of the 
ancient Palace ; it was strongly fortified, 
and still retains portcullis grooves both to 
its inner and outer archways. Leading 


from one to the other is a beautifully 
vaulted passage, probably dating from the 
time of Edward III. 

Strangers and visitors should ascend 
to the top gallery of the New Bridge, 
as from it a splendid view may be obtained 
of this grand old fortress. 




























































































. She smiled wistfully, gave 


. and left the room, the inn, and London Town.” 


“ Sarah, all cloaked and hatted, stepped back into the room a moment. . . 
a last glance about her .. 
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BY CLARA 


HE was an ancient crone, in very 

truth, who told this tale to me. 

An Englishwoman born and bred, whose 

whole life had been passed upon the 

stage—indeed, ‘twas by the scant margin 

of one single hour that she escaped being 
born in the green-room of a theatre. 

Her father before her had been that 
thing we wonder at, “a strolling player,” 
and had once been jailed by a country 
constable as a vagabond and mountebank, 
when he was giving “‘ To be or not to be?” 
from a stage supported without unanimity 
by four unwilling barrels. But even so, 
stroller a» he was, he had had his honours ; 
he had climbed to a truly dizzy height, for 
through one never-to-be-forgotten week, 
in some far Scottish town, he had acted 
divers parts with that Queen Regnant 
of the British stage, that goodness of 
beauty, great Sarah Siddons; and when 
he died, the six old programmes of that 
golden week were the sole inheritance of 
his actress daughter ; and when, in her 
old age, while following the fortunes of 
her only son, she came to America, the 
vilely-printed, yellowing rags of bills came 
with her, and were prized as other women 
prize webs of lace or ancient bits of silver. 

She was an actress of the olden time, 
and knew the laws, written and unwritten, 
and all the tricks of her trade. She 
“sawed the air” and mounted her tragedy, 
tore her “passion to tatters,” and skipped 
and tittered through her comedy after the 
ancient fashion—but her memory was 
long and true. I liked to hear her 
broad-vowelled, full-throated talk; and, 
dear heaven ! but she loved the exercise ! 
And so she often found me hanging on 
her words, my clasped hands resting on 
her broad knee, for she was a very 
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Falstaff of a woman, who required especial 
chairs for her safe support, whose red 
and veinous cheeks sagged heavily, and 
were but the redder from comparison 
with the white curls bobbing against 
them. And yet she drank her beer from 
a great stone mug at high noon each day 
and again at midnight, and ate her cold 
beef and pickles and cheese--cheese— 
cheese ; and laughed, through all, her 
deep side-shaking laughter, and gave no 
thought to yet increasing fat; but talked 
and talked, and told of the power and the 
potency of the name of Kemble. Philip? 
Charles >—I know not now; I only recall 
clearly that night, when the heavy beating 
of the rain against the windows must have 
damped down her laughter, since she 
called me to her on my late return from 
the theatre, and with tender voice told 
me of another night, when she, a great 
girl of twelve, had sat upon her father’s 
knee—when the country inn was chill 
and damp and they could ill ; fford a fire, 
and he had wrapped her well in his old 
travelling-cloak and held her closer as the 
candle flickered in the draught, and told 
her this story of England’s: idol, Sarah 
Siddons, and of the tryst she kept. 

“Like many a one older and wiser 
than yourself,” said he, “you think this 
woman, whom the mob applauds and the 
great ones honour, has known but success 
and triumph all her life. But oh, my 
little maid, each goblet filled for human 
lips contains some bitter drops, and 
though hers held but few, they may have 
made the harder swallowing, because the 
bitterness lay upon the top, where should 
have been but dancing bubbles from 
the amber depths and all the froth and 
sweetness of her youth. 


Copyright, Clara Morris, rgo2 
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“But for her unwise marriage she 
might not have known that dreadful 
night, when the London, that fairly 
crouches at her feet to-day, struck fiercely 
at her. The groundlings’ laugh, the 
gallery’s hiss—’tis hard even for a man 
to bear them, be he ever so thick of skin 
or tough of fibre; but for a woman of 
sensibility and pride—good God ! it’s like 
the flaying of her alive! 

** Aye, my lass, though you open your 
mouth and eyes at the wonder of it, ’tis 
true withal : Sarah Siddons once felt the 
agony and the shame of failure, and for a 
few years, that must have seemed like 
ages in their passing, driven from the 
paradise of London Town, suffered in the 
purgatory of the provinces. ‘Travelling, 
rehearsing, making her stage-gowns, stuly- 
ing the lines of new characters while 
pressing an ailing babe to her breast, and 
acting, acting, acting all the’ time —good 
parts and bad parts, comedy and tragedy, 
she allowed herself no rest; and the 
stinging lash that kept her to her work 
was the memory of the jeering laughter 
and the hiss that had come to her across 
the footlights that night in London Town, 
when she had perforce gone fasting to her 
bed, praying she might die ere the new 
day came, and the story of her defeat 
should reach the father and mother who 
had cast her off. 

“They had expected so much of her, 
they had talked so largely, in true Kemble 
fashion, of the triumphs she was to win: 
and she had failed, and they would be 
sore ashamed at the close kinship between 
them; and perhaps they might even 
rejoice now that her name was Siddons, 
since Kemble had ever been a synonym 
of success. 

“Early in the next morning, young 
Siddons having sold his wife’s pelisse, 
that he might pay their small score at 
the inn, they were about departing, 
when Sarah, all cloaked and _hatted, 
stepped back to the room a moment, and 
her husband heard her whispering some- 
‘thing there. 

“*To whom do you speak, 
heart?’ he asked wonderingly. 

‘She looked oddly at him, and oddly 
she answered, ‘I make but a tryst with 
the woman who has suffered here, a tryst 
I'll surely keep anon !’ 

“She smiled wistfully, gave a last 
glance about her, then nodding her head 
slowly, she repeated, ‘Anon! I'll keep 
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my tryst! anon ;’ and left the room, the 
inn, and London ‘Town. 

“During those slow years of exile, 
while Sarah Siddons was toiling to make 
of herself an actress great enough to 
justify her birth-name,-Kembie, time too— 
oh, marvellous !—was working for and not 
against her; delicately filling out certain 
hollows about neck and shoulders, and 
changing angularities to lovely curves. 
Some there were who roundly vowed that 
she had even grown by inches ; but that 
was drivel. ‘Taller she was, in sooth, but 
‘twas port and dignity that lifted her so 
high, not o’er-late growth of limb. And 
the voice safe housed in her strong white 
throat, time was slowly but surely changing 
that. Clear and cold and penetrating it 
had been, but ’twas growing deeper, richer, 
and flexible as any singing woman’s, while 
bitter memories of wounded pride, and 
tender ones of early love, gave a touch of 
human tenderness, whose power was all- 
subduing, a tone of voice possessed by no 
other Kemble, however great or famous. 
Thus time and the woman worked to- 
gether to produce the great actress, that 
was soon to conquer, not merely England, 
but Great Britain. 

‘* After several seasons of general work, 
she had decided to place her trust in 
tragedy alone ; and she devoted herself to 
that class of play so successfully, that 
people were already beginning to talk of 
her, when an incident occurred that 
worked to her great advantage. During 
one of her most woful scenes, a_ lady 
auditor was so overcome with emotions of 
pity and of terror, that she swooned away, 
and had been borne out to her coach. 
This testimony to Siddons’ growing power 
was passed from lip to lip; by letter it 
travelled up to London, then dull and 
bored and hungry for sensation. Next 
followed rumours anent the grace and 
beauty of the young tragedienne ; and big- 
hatted belles with arms thrust elbow-deep 
in modish muffs, listened with supercilious 
brows and curling lips to wigged and 
jewelled beaux, who, snapping and tapping 
their snuff-box lids, profanely wondered 
how long the loutish managers meant 
to keep them waiting for a sight of the 
new actress, who, ’twas said, made other 
women in the play look like country 
wenches, so great was the beauty, where 
the colouring of a young milkmaid was 
added to the manner and the movement 
of a Duchess Royal. 
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“At last these plaints and Court 
demands reached the managerial ear— 
for the London manager is adder-deaf 
to all provincial claims ; and, lo! one day 
came a letter, blottily written on blue 
paper, sealed with scarlet wafers, that 
curtly offered to Sarah Siddons a brief 
engagement, with a brief salary, at Drury 
Lane Theatre, London. 

“Qh, magic word, oh, open Sesame 
to all the good things of the world! To 
her London might spell a home, com- 
petence, social position, and, above all 
else, fame—the one thing she was 
greedy for. And when her doubting 
husband murmured, ‘ Might she not fail 
again ?’ she turned upon him with cold 
anger, exclaiming, ‘Sir, Kembles are not 
born to fail twice in a lifetime!’ and 
when her letter of acceptance had gone 
forth, she nodded her head gently, and, as 
if answering one who importuned her, said, 
‘Anon [ll keep my tryst with thee—poor 
heart! Anon! ‘Then only can we rest !’ 

“And though her words filled with 
amaze the loving, jealous husband, he 
dared neither question nor catechise, for 
all her life long distrust even of the 
faintest meant a declaration of war to 
Sarah Siddons. And then, at last, had 
come that wintry night, when at old 
Drury Lane the rank and fashion, the 
brain and brawn of great London Town, 
in a very transport of approbation, had 
seen a woman as true and pure as she 
was rarely beautiful put forth her strong, 
white hands and dexterously secure the 
magic flower of success ! 

“It was the night when, the privileged 
stare of George of Wales having ended 
in flushed and smiling admiration, the 
new actress had been caught up to the 
very heights of fashion and mad luxury — 
the night, my child, when, as ‘ Belvidera’ 
in old ‘Tom Otway’s play Venice Preserved, 
‘twas said that she thrilled the audience 
with her beauty, froze it with terror at her 
madness, and melted it again with her 
three wordless cries of sorrow ! 

“Ah, it was a wondrous night! And 
there were posies, and messages, and 
cards from my lady this and that; and 
by-and-by the regular /aditués of the 
green-room were crowded to the very 


walls by the headlong surge of London’s 
greatest men, who wished to offer homage 
to the newly risen star—while, finally, 
the powerful Lady North invited Sarah 
to sup with her that night. 
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“* Now, Mr. Siddons, like many a better 
man, loved the nobility with all his soul, 
and with almost obsequious gratitude 
would have accepted this invitation for 
his wife, had she not swiftly interfered, 
saying she had a previous engagement, 
and no! it could not be broken nor 
moved on to another night. Her humble 
duty to her ladyship she would gladly 
make at any time appointed—only should 
she break her solemn pledge, the Lady 
North would in her heart think ever 
poorly of her servant for the act. 

“And so majestic was her manner of 
speaking her humble words, that the 
messenger went back to Lady North and 
told her Siddons was well worth waiting 
for, and far too rare a creature to crush 
incontinently. Early in the evening Mr. 
Siddons had seen his wife sending forth 
a messenger, but was too much occupied 
to inquire for what purpose. So when 
they left the theatre after the great 
triumph, he was surprised to find her 
turning in the wrong direction. He cor- 
rected her rather shortly, for the memory 
of that rejected supper invitation from 
my Lady North rankled still. But she 
made stern answer: ‘We go to our 
lodging for an hour. I sent forth and 
secured the room. I have my tryst to 
keep !’ 

**And while he glared at her in as- 
tonishment there came to him the picture 
of his wife, standing hatted and cloaked, 
whispering to the empty room ; and as he 
walked by her side a chill creep came 
into his blood, as though she were un- 
canny. 

“°Twas but a poor place of entertain- 
ment, and as they made their way to 
the well-remembered room, the actor gave 
thanks to all the gods that better things 
had come to them at last. 

“All her life Sarah Siddons had been 
called a cold, cautious, and most politic 
woman, but on that one great night she 
seems to have yielded herself utterly to 
sentiment. Her husband having closed 
the door, turned to find her standing in 
the middle of the ill-lit room, looking 
down upon the table, where on one 
corner was roughly served a crusty loaf, 
some cheese, and old brown mead ; and 
he cried out, ‘Was it for ¢#és you turned 
your back upon light and luxury, wine 
and brilliant company ?’ 

“But she answered gently, ‘ Nay, ’twas 
for the woman who sorrowed here that 
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“She leaned across the table and, with ineffable gentieness, said, addressing space : ‘To you 
poor heart: | drink, and bring to you success.’” 
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awful night. Can not remember 
her ?’ 

“ His eyes sank before her brilliant gaze, 
he felt the growing tightness in his throat 
—then suddenly he saw that there was a 
wonderful running together of opposite 
things. ‘This radiant creature, with rose- 
flushed cheeks, was success personified— 
success thrice triumphant! In youth, in 
beauty, and in art! great Sarah Siddons ! 
And yet how close in point of time she 
came to that other creature, crushed and 
forlorn, who bore the same name !—and 
at last he began to understand, though 
dimly, why they were there again. 

“*¢T)o you remember,’ she asked, ‘the 
woman who suffered here? She was so 
young—spoiled too, and misled by home 
praise and large talk of her great gifts, 
but brave and very hopeful; and she 
strove so hard to win success, and smiled 
and struggled on, until her courage broke 
against a brutal laugh, and she was hissed ! 
Dear God, that hiss! It entered at the 
portal of her ears and burning I'ke liquid 
fire as it moved, made circuit of each 
chamber of her brain, then followed the 
coursing blood, until, to the very soles of 
her weary feet, she glowed with the shame 
of that poisonous hiss! “Iwas here she 
fell, with arms outstretched across this 
table, and in terrified humiliation hid her 
face from view. And then, suddenly, her 
worn neglected body craving nourishment, 
she put forth her hand for food—but 
neither bread nor cheese nor wherewithal 
to purchase them! And so she went 
fasting to her bed on that night of shame 
and anguish ; but in the morning, ere she 
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left the cruel city, she had made solemn 
tryst with that suffering Sarah Siddons 
who had failed, and promised that if 
ever triumph came to her—if ever she 
won success as famous Sarah Siddons— 
she would return to the same room and 
sup full with her, and pride and gratitude 
might drive away the memory of that hiss ! 
Now she was keeping faithfully her 
promised tryst !’ 

* At which the husband lifted the stone 
mug, poured the mead, and gravely, on 
one knee, offered it to the great woman 
who was his wife and had brought honour 
to his name, But though his heart was 
very tender to her, the creeping chill 
was in his blood still, as she leaned 
across the table and, with ineffable 
gentleness, said, addressing space: ‘‘l’o 
you—poor heart! I drink, and bring to 
you success \’ 

“And he was truly a grateful man, 
when she in her turn filled the mug, and 
holding it to his lips, smilingly commanded 
him to drink: ‘To the continued success 
of the favourite, Sarah Siddons and your 
loving wife, sir!’ 

“* And then,’ said my very old infor- 
mant, ‘my father wiped his eyes with an 
enormous red silk handkerchief, and said, 
‘A prodigious creature, my child— 
prodigious! And you can see, she was a 
brave woman too, for it was not an easy 
thing to do, to refuse an invitation from 
nobility, at a time when actors were a 
little lower than the beggars!’ Yes, 
prodigious is the word! for the gentle 
and strong, the beautiful and great—old 
England’s idol, Sarah Siddons !” 

















THE DEAD BIRD. 


dropped so, just beside 
me, 


Lying still, its feathers hardly 

Ruffled, blue and black— 

The little feathered head 

Just slightly bent, 

The little clawed feet 

Stiff with cold— 

Nothing unsightly, nothing 
spoilt ° 

In the cod winds and dull 
bleak day 

The little heart broke— 


And it passed away. 


M. M. O'C, 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


THE EXHIBITIONS—THE VARNISHING DAYS—THE BANQUET. 


BY G. A. STOREY, A.R.A. 


THE EXHIBITIONS. 


HOSE who have watched the 
exhibitions of the Royal Academy 
for the last thirty or forty years 

must have noticed the marked and 
gradual change in their character that 
has taken place during that time. They 
must have seen how the old ideas and 
tastes have had to make way for new 
ones, and how the walls of the Academy, 
reflecting to a certain extent the tone and 
feeling of the outer world, have presented 
as it were a series of dissolving views, 
one picture gradually fading and dis- 
appearing as another comes through it, 
getting more and more distinct, and finally 
holding its place till in its own turn it has 
to undergo the same fate. It is perhaps 
from this fact that the annual summer 
shows derive a great portion of their 
interest. The public crowds to them, 
not entirely and purely for the love of 
art, but in a great measure for the love 
of novelty: to see how the world wags, 
to find out what is the last new thing 
in pictures, just as it looks into the 
milliners’ shop-windows to see what is the 
last new thing in hats. 

So eager are we to satisfy this very 
human curiosity, that long before an R.A, 
or an A.R.A, has seen a single picture, 
other than his own, that is to be sent to 
Burlington House, he is repeatedly asked, 
“What sort of an exhibition is it going to 
be?” It is, however, one of those ques- 
tions which no one can answer for who 
can look forward, and who can foretell, 


what will be selected from the thousands 
of works sent in, and say how they may 
be arranged on the walls ?—which often 
has a good deal to do with it. But we 
can look back. So let us for a few 
minutes go to the days when the 
Royal Academy occupied a portion of 
the building in Trafalgar Square now 
devoted to our national collection—to 
the days when Turner exhibited his last 
picture, and Millais and others, who have 
since risen to fame, were exhibiting their 
first. 

I seem to have a recollection that, in 
those days, there was a kind of enchant- 
ment about pictures that appealed to the 
many as well as to the few—to those who 
confessed they knew little or nothing 
about art, as well as to the patron and 
connoisseur. A _ pictorial realisation of 
some page of history was placed before 
them; they looked on at some painted 
tragedy or comedy, and enjoyed it almost 
as much as the play. ‘There was some- 
thing besides the technical skill of the 
workman to interest the visitor. The artist 
was sometimes a poet, sometimes a 
dramatist, and sometimes a historian ; he 
was more or less imbued with the literary 
element (that element in art so much 
cried down in the present day), but, 
instead of writing, he painted his stories, 
and painted them very well too. Or he 
would seek his subjects and inspirations in 
the works of Milton, Shakespeare, Cervantes, 
Dante, Moliére, Pope, Addison, Sterne, 
Sir Walter Scott, and the old novelists. 
The established canons and traditions of 
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art were in most cases pretty faithfully 
adhered to, so that the work produced 
was pleasing to look at as well as of 
popular interest. ‘There may be some 
who sneer at such things now, but in 
those days there was always a crowd 
round the principal canvases, which were 
invariably sold to kindly patrons who, in 
many cases, had gone themselves to the 
artists and commissioned them—showing, 
at any rate, that the makers of pictures 
were in touch with their public, and 
worked in the spirit of their time. Even 
in homely subjects and pictures of 
domestic interest, such as Webster, 
Mulready, and others, following in the 
wake of Wilkie, provided, there was a 
certain idealism, a certain perfection of 
composition and = arrangement, which 
satisfied the lover of Art, together with 
a kindly sentiment which appealed to 
the heart. And as regards landscape we 
need only mention the name of Turner 
to show that in those days a_ poetical 
interest was given to the rendering, or 
rather the idealising, of Nature. The 
“Golden Bough” may be taken as an 
example: this picture (which is in the 
Vernon collection) discloses a world of 
strange beauty, a world of dream and 
imagination, and is perhaps the opposite 
extreme of the plain, matter-of-fact, every- 
day rendering of sea and land, that is too 
often demanded of our painters of the 
present day. 

Among the many examples that might 
be given of the art of those times, I 
may here recall a few which, through the 
munificence of some of those patrons 
above alluded to, such as Mr. Vernon, 
Mr. Sheepshanks and others, have become 
the property of the nation. 

“The South-Sea Bubble,” by. E. M. 
Ward, R.A., shows what a serious and 
laborious business it was to produce a 
picture of this character. Here is a 
whole drama enacted before us; every 
inch of the canvas is full of interest ; 
and to examine it in all its detail, to 
go into the story of it, and of each 
character, would take almost as long as 
to see it acted as a play. It is not to 
be wondered at that such pictures, when 
they were shown for the first time, drew 
the public to the exhibitions and rewarded 
them for their pains. 

Then there is “Uncle Toby and 
Widow Wadman,” by C. R. Leslie, R.A., 
exhibiting a perfect piece of acting. 


Uncle Toby was, I believe, painted from 
Bannister the comedian. ‘The earnest 
way he is looking into the eye of the 
young widow, showing how sincere is 
his belief that there really is something 
in that eye, though for the life of him 
he can’t see it, and the winning yet 
pitiful look of the pretty woman, are ex- 
cellent ; and it certainly requires the most 
consummate mastery of expression, a deft 
handling of the brush, and great refine- 
ment and taste, to present such a scene 
as this without vulgarity, and without 
making it commonplace. 

It would be impossible to mention even 
a fraction of the works that delighted 
the public in those days, and would be 
of little use unless the pictures themselves 
were reproduced. But I call to mind 
Frederick Goodall’s ‘Village Festival,” 
full of life and character, besides being 
a beautiful composition. In “ Happy as 
a King,” by W. Collins, the charming 
landscape, the go and merriment of the 
scene, all help to make the spectator 
linger over it and come back to it again. 
Etty’s “ Youth and Pleasure” is a poem 
as well as a picture, a beautiful piece 
of colour, a work of delightful art. In 
many another canvas of that and sub- 
sequent date we feel the peculiar charm 
of composition, and of looking at Nature 
in a gay mood, seeking beauty as well 
as truth. Mr. Vernon must have been 
a man of great taste and judgment to 
commission and encourage such good 
art. It is pleasant to reflect that there 
were such agreeable relations between the 
painter and his patron. I cannot resist 
telling one story of C. R. Leslie, who 
was a beautiful character, and as modest 
as he was talented. In the earlier part 
of his career, when he had a young family 
growing up, he was contemplating a return 
to America to take some post that had 
been offered to him. Lord Egremont, 
who was another notable patron of art, 
tried to induce him to give up the idea, 
saying, “ We could not afford to lose so 
good a man,” and that if it was owing to 
pecuniary circumstances he was leaving 
England, he would pay him a thousand 
pounds if he would paint a picture of 
** Sancho and the Duchess ” for his gallery 
at Petworth. Leslie replied that he would 
paint the picture, but would only accept 
five hundred pounds for it, as he did not 
feel justified in taking so large a sum as 
a thousand for the work in question. 














But the Diorama is passing along. 
The dissolving view is getting fainter, and 
new forms are appearing through it. In 
art we cannot go back, we cannot retrace 
our steps, revivals are impossible. ‘There 
may be a renaissance, a recurring wave 
may wash to shore what seemed lost 
treasures, but they «ome moulded and 
fashioned into different form. Art, though 
old as the hills, must be ever new, ever 
growing and sending out fresh branches, 
for it is a living thing ; and when it seems 
to die it is only resting for a while, to rise 
in even greater force and beauty. 

A few young painters, headed by 
Millais, Holman Hunt, Rossetti, and 
others, were turning their thoughts in 
another direction, and a new school soon 
arose. Another aspect came over the 
walls of the Academy, brilliant with 
colour, microscopic in its faithfulness to 
nature, earnest in its expression, and full 
of young blood. <A new poet, Tennyson, 
helped their inspirations; and a new 
writer appeared who was destined to give 
fresh interest to English art, to rouse both 
the painter and the public to nobler 
views, by his beautiful thoughts couched 
in original and exquisite language ; and 
allowing for a leaven of waywardness, I 
think we may look upon the publication 
of Ruskin’s ‘“‘ Modern Painters” as an 
epoch in the history of British Art. But 
it would be useless in this short paper to 
do more than mention these notable 
events. I can only say that the interest 
taken in the exhibition in those days was 
extraordinary. And notwithstanding that 
the new school was at first received with 
derision, it was too sterling and genuine 
and sincere to be turned aside. Not only 
did the record of manly and beautiful 
work by Millais grow out of it, but it gave 
fresh life to the English school of painting 
which was then on the wane, and has 
largely contributed to the excellence of the 
best work of the present day. 

Of that I need not speak, although I 
hope that certain modern views of art are 
but passing clouds that will soon disperse. 
Adverse criticism is wholesome, “and even 
when it is unjust,” as Mr. Gladstone said, 
“we may learn something from it”; but 
what can we benefit by such utterances as 
the following, which I read only the other 
day in a much esteemed morning paper ? 
The writer does not consider that the 
artist should have an audience, nor that 
he should give pleasure by his work to 
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any one but himself. “It seems to us,” 
says the writer, “as it did to Robert 
Louis Stevenson, that the purpose of the 
artist in any kind is altogether selfish. 
He writes his poem or he paints his 
picture simply because he would be un- 
comfortable if he neglected to do so. 
He sells it or attempts to sell it because 
he feels it to be necessary that he should 
continue to exist. He is gratified when 
other people enjoy it, partly out of un- 
diluted vanity and partly because some 
at least of them know what they are 
saying, and by their praise tend to 
assure him that he is succeeding in his 
great endeavour.” 


One wonders what is his great en- 
deavour. One wonders also if this is 


really the teaching of the late Robert 
Louis Stevenson. Is no one else, then, to 
enjoy art but the artist—and he such a 
poor uncomfortable specimen as above 
described? Did Phidias mould the 
Ilyssos, and Zeuxis paint Helen of Troy, 
merely to satisfy their undiluted vanity ? 
Did Raphael, Rubens and Velasquez 
produce their magnificent works simply 
because they would have been uncomfort- 
able if they had not? And did Michel- 
angelo paint the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel with no nobler purpose than to 
comfort himself, and to show that the 
artist in any kind is altogether selfish ? 
To pass in review the many changes 
that have taken place in the aspect of art 
since those early days we have been 
speaking of, would require a volume 
instead of a few pages; and however 
interesting the pictures of that period may 
have been from their literary point of 
view, there was still much to be desired 
from the real art point of view. History 
was degenerating into anecdote. Charles I. 
went too frequently to execution in his 
well-known black velvet costume, until 
one ceased at last to pity the Royal 
martyr. The new movement—the pre- 
Raphaelite movement — introduced a 
more serious view, a more romantic and 
less stagey presentment; and it became 
real poetry as well as the most vigorous 
art in such pictures as Millais’ “ Autumn 
Leaves,” ‘“‘ Nuns digging a Grave,” and 
many others by painters of the same 
school. ‘Then our late President Leighton 
came suddenly on the scene with his 
“Triumph of Cimabue,” which, as Mr. 


Prinsep says, “was a_ triumph for 
Leighton,” and a higher and more 
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decorative standard of art came into 
vogue, more classical in form than the 
other, but less realistic ; yet both walked 
side by side, and both show their influence 
on our present exhibitions. Then came 
Walker and Pinwell and Mason, and 
introduced yet another branch of that 
tree of many blossoms,—but we must 
pass on. 
THE VARNISHING Days. 


Of all the days in the year, the so- 
called varnishing days are perhaps the 
most enjoyable occasions on which the 
members of the Academy meet together. 
They are not an unmixed pleasure, but 
they are full of interest, and afford 
opportunities, not only of _ friendly 
greetings, but of noting the progress or 
decline of well-known exhibitors, and the 
hopes that may be entertained of the new- 
comers; for I believe the general desire 
of the Academic body is to add to its 
strenzth, by welcoming those younger 
men who show originality and genius and 
good work. Nor is it unmindful of those 
who still have to submit to all the 
anxieties and too frequent disappointments, 
nay, even disasters, that may sometimes 
fall to their lot. ‘The best of judges may 
differ, and the selection may not always 
be immaculate, but the main result is, on 
the whole, as complete as the conditions 
will allow, or the Academy could not 
have held its position for the hundred and 
thirty-three years that it has been in 
existence. ‘That it is not one-sided or 
exclusive is shown by the changes in that 
dissolving view which we have already 
noticed. 

The first feeling on entering the galleries 
on the varnishing days is one of humility. 
A furtive and rapid glance round the 
rooms too often results in a kind of 
shock when you come upon your own 
performances. I remember one veteran 
member, seeing me looking at my work 
with gloomy aspect, told me not to be 
downhearted about it. ‘ We all feel like 
that,” he said, “and if it is any consolation 
to you I may tell you that I think my 
own pictures look beastly.” j 

The comparative stillness which prevails 
for the first hour or so is soon broken by 
the hum of voices and occasional laughter. 
Perhaps the galleries do not echo with 
the same hilariovs sounds that were the 
rule when I first entered its guarded 
precincts, for since then many a bright 





spirit has passed away and their cheery 
voices are silent. Old brotherhoods are 
broken up, and age has crept on to the 
shoulders of those who remained boys 
long after their youthful period was over. 

Among the cheery voices that were 
heard on those occasions, none was more 
cheery and melodious than that of our 
late President, Lord Leighton. He hada 
kind word for everybody, and was always 
ready to encourage and welcome the 
latest arrival in the R.A. family. 

On one occasion, when some doubt had 
been expressed as to the position of an 
arm in an A.R.A. picture, the artist said 
he could not alter it without a model. 
There and then Leighton took off his 
coat and waistcoat, tucked up his  shirt- 
sleeves, and placed himself in the attitude 
required. ‘The A.R.A., having his Pre- 
sident for model, made the necessary 
alterations to the admiration of the by- 
standers, who were all eager to employ 
the same model if he would only come 
and sit to them. 

After the first hurried glance round the 
galleries, comes the somewhat anxious 
task of looking for pictures by friends 
who are not members, and who are 
anxiously waiting to know their fate. 
This is the unhappy part of it, especially 
when one has to convey, as ténderly as 
possible, the sad news that the work is 
not hung, and to realise all the conse- 
quences that it entails. 

Many suggestions have been made to 
amend this state of things—among them 
that the number of works allowed to each 
exhibitor should be reduced from eight 
to two or three; but it seems to me that 
the size of the canvas has quite as much 
to do with the question—one picture 
with its frame often occupying the space 
of six or eight smaller productions, I can 
only say, reverting to the passing of the 
diorama already alluded to, that in the 
old days the canvases were much smaller, 
and not only occupied less space in the 
exhibitions, but room for them in the 
homes of their purchasers was more 
easily found. But exhibitions seem to 
have forced it on the painters to make 
their pictures, in many cases, more fitted 
for galleries than private rooms; and if 
I might venture to throw out a hint, 1 
would say that it is quite possible to paint 
great pictures on small canvases, as 
‘Turner and others have proved over and 
over again, 





























On the other hand, the task is indeed 
pleasant when you can write off from the 
table in the vestibule that you have just 
seen your friend’s picture on the line and 
heard it very well spoken of. Yes, the 
writing-table in the vestibule is fully occu- 
pied the first morning of the varnishing 
days, and we may tell by the various 
expressions on the faces of the writers, 
whether the news they are sending is 
good or bad. 

And then comes the luncheon. ‘The 
President occupies the chair, supported 
by our faithful Secretary and kindly Keeper 
and other members of the Royal Academy 
family. After the repast is over the first 
toast proposed is “the Reigning Sovereign,” 
who is also the head of the Academy ; at 
which all present rise. Another toast is 
in the form of a welcome to the new 
associates, to which each responds with 
due modesty and is heartily applauded. 
To many it is, of course, the proudest 
moment of their life, an honour they have 
long looked forward to, and which they 
will make it their endeavour to deserve. 

To give sketches of the many notable 
painters, sculptors, architects, and en- 
gravers, whom I have met on_ these 
occasions, would take more space than 
I have at command; they would be 
full of pleasant recollections of talented 
and genial men, including one or two 


eccentric individuals, but all worth re- 
membering. ‘To mention a few names 
only, such as Millais and Leighton, 


Calderon and Marks, Faed, Fred Walker, 
Holl, Hodgson, Pettie, Sir John Gilbert, 
and Long and Burgess, is perhaps suffi- 
cient to prove this. But going further 
back—to the Landseers, Sam Cousins 
and Barlow, the engravers; to Cooke 
and Herbert, and to Webster, the painter 
of ‘* The Village School,” etc.—would con- 
siderably lengthen the list. And, last of 
all, ‘Thomas Sidney Cooper, who outlived 
sO many, and even when he was nearing 
a hundred years was ready to make you 
a drawing of a sheep or a cow without 
using his spectacles—in fact, he used 
to ask whether it should be done with 
or without them. He succumbed at 
last in his ninety-ninth year, but I heard 
that not many months before his death 
he ordered some fresh canvases to be 
sent down to him at Canterbury, as 
though he had taken for his motto — 
“Men may come and men may go, 
3ut I go on for ever.” 
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THE BANQUET. 


The banquet is the great event of the 
year at the Royal Academy, and takes place 
in the great room on the Saturday before 
the opening day. It is attended by the 
heads of the Royal House, by foreign 
princes and ambassadors, ministers of 
state, high dignitaries of the Church, dis- 
tinguished men in the Army and Navy, 
in literature, art, science, and the drama, 
patrons of Art, and other notabilities. 
For many successive years the King, 
then Prince of Wales, has honoured the 
occasion by his presence and his amiable 
speeches, which are always brief, emphatic, 
and to the point. Nor could anything be 
more graceful than the few words of con- 
gratulation he spoke to his “old friend ” 
Leighton on the first occasion of his 
taking the chair as President. 

The response to the toast of “ Her 
Majesty’s Ministers” has always been 
amusing. ‘The head of the Government, 
relieved for the moment from the cares of 
office, and setting aside the contentions 
of politics, which are excluded from 


these festivities, can for a brief space 
make complimentary allusions to art, 
which he contrasts sometimes with the 


difficulties of his own position. 

Among notable speeches of this kind 
I remember one by Lord Beaconsfield 
which was highly characteristic. Sir 
Francis Grant occupied the chair, and 
a little way off to his right sat the 
Ministers who were in office, and to the 
left those who were out; and I think as 
a rule those who are out generally look 
much better in health and much more 
composed in their demeanour than those 
who arein. I noticed that it always made 
a marked difference in the appearance of 
Mr. Gladstone. If he was pale and 
anxious, you knew he held the reins of 
government; if, on the other hand, he 
looked rather plumper and less pale, you 
knew that some one else was driving the 
government coach, if I may the 
expression. Of course on this particular 
evening Mr. Gladstone looked very well. 
Sut Disraeli, who took but little dinner, 
seemed to sit apart. However, when the 


use 


time came for him to respond, he rose, 
and in a deliberate and sonorous voice, 
with a kind of parliamentary swing which 
carried his words along, he said, among 
other things, that “ While looking round 
the walls of these magnificent galleries, and 
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while contemplating the many beautiful 
works that adorn them, I cannot but feel 
regret that I am not an artist, but at the 
same time I rejoice that Lam nota critic.” 
In referring to the purchase of pictures by 
the nation, he said: ‘‘ Here we are in a 
difficulty,—with every desire to do that 
which is right, we find ourselves doing 
exactly the opposite. If we venture to 
purchase a work’of art for a considerable 
price we read the next morning in all the 
newspapers that we have bought rubbish. 
If, on the other hand, wishing to profit by 
our former experience, we do not purchase 
a picture that has been offered to us, we 
read the next day in all the newspapers 
that we have missed a golden opportunity.” 
On another occasion he said, “ If he might 
venture to make a remark, or to offer a 
suggestion, it would be that he felt he 
should like to see the sister art of Poetry 
more largely entering into the representa- 
tions of the painters; and _ especially 
should he be pleased to see that even a 
greater than Homer” (looking round at 
Mr. Gladstone), “our own Shakespeare, 
had inspired the pencils of our ‘British 
artists.” (Laughter and cheers. ) 

But a still more memorable speech was 
made by Mr. Gladstone himself. Lord 
Beaconsfield had sat to Sir John Millais 
for his portrait only a short time before 
his death in April 1881, dying before the 
picture could be completed. This un- 
finished work, pale and even ghastly, was 
exhibited on an easel in one of the side 
galleries. I saw Gladstone come in, and 
place his hat behind one of the statues, 
which was his custom ; then catching sight 
of the picture he went and stood long in 
front of it, contemplating the effigy of his 
great political opponent. No one dis- 
turbed him, and some wondered what 
were the memories that were passing 
through his mind. ‘The dinner was an- 
nounced, the guests took their places ; 
and at the end of the feast, after certain 
toasts had been responded to, Gladstone 
rose in his turn (he was in power then), 
and in the finest and most feeling tone 
delivered a speech that surpassed any- 
thing I had ever heard. It was a 
panegyric on the great man who had passed 
away. Ina voice clear and sympathetic, 
and full of emotion, he told us of his 
admiration for the sterling qualities of 
the man, who, though opposed to him 
in politics, was in no other sense an 
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opponent. He spoke as only one generous 
in heart and of a broad and great mind 
could speak of another great man who 
had passed away. ‘The exact words of 
the speech I cannot pretend to remember, 
but the impression they made on all 
present I shall never forget. 

Many are the witty remarks that are 
heard on these occasions, to be forgotten 
too soon after. As one speech follows 
another the mind gets somewhat dazed 
by the accumulation of brilliancy ; and 
the last speech of all, that of the President, 
has often a touch of sadness about it, to 
counteract in some degree the much 
laughter and applause that has gone before ; 
for in that speech there are generally 
certain obituary notices, which remind us 
that we have lost dear and valued friends, 
and that certain labourers in the field of 
Art, certain builders who have added to 
the beautiful edifice, have passed on and 
are at rest. 

Not the least entertaining of these 

speakers is our present Prime Minister, 
Lord Salisbury, who, with unctuous 
emphasis, tells the President how grateful 
he ought to be for the help the Govern- 
ment has afforded the Academy by leaving 
it alone. “If we had inspected you, if 
we had superintended you and regulated 
you, if we had put you into all the 
various swaddling-clothes which modern 
ingenuity has invented, you never would 
have attained these great heights. 
But the time may come when you 
yourself, sir, or your successor, will be 
appointed by competitive examination, 
and you will be forbidden by Act of 
Parliament to work for more than eight 
hours a day. ‘Then an inspector will 
come down to you, as everywhere else, 
and I fancy that it will be an inspector 
from the County Council. His duty will 
be to examine beforehand the subjects 
to which your artists are to devote them- 
selves, and to see that the models you 
employ are properly draped ” 

But we must rise from table. We take 
a saunter through the rooms, we chat 
with nearly all sorts and _ conditions 
of men; we sip coffee and listen to the 
band, we smoke and we joke; everybody 
seems in a good humour with everybody 
else, and, if kind words are as golden 
guineas then we must all come away 
much richer from the Royal Academy 
Banquet. 
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THE MAKING OF A PICTURE. 
A SET OF 

ORIGINAL STUDIES BY SIR E. J. POYNTER, 

PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 


FOR HIS NEW PICTURE “STORM-NYMPHS.” 


STUDY FOR HEAD OF NYMPH. 


the kindness of Sir Edward Poynter, we are able to give here the set of 


picture which he ts exhibiting at this year's Royal Aca 


studies made for the 
Yemy. It ts entitled ‘‘ Storm-Nymphs.” 


The present picture is preparatory to the making of a larger version of the same subject. 
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THE FRENCH ON 


Bizerta and the lake harbour. 


THE 


WAY 


TO 


INDIA. 


THE STORY OF THE WORKS AT BIZERTA. 
BY HERBERT VIVIAN. 

T is one of the consequences of the It is almost impossible for us to 
French character and the French appreciate the French point of view. 
form of government that inter- Yet on the boulevards you will hear 

national relations are at any moment them saying that France has already 
liable to be complicated: by some sudden been the mistress of Europe, if not of 
ebullition on the part of our restless the world, that Africa may still be her 
neighbour. National pride is all very portion, that the Mediterranean is her 


admirable, but national vanity, such as 
inspires the attitude of many French 
politicians, lacks all sense of proportion. 
It leads to Fashoda “incidents,” to 
public demonstrations and threats of 
aggression upon the most trivial mis- 
understanding ; and the instability of 
each rapidly succeeding ministry renders 
it hopelessly dependent upon popular 


whims. French politics having degene- 
rated into a mere scramble for office 


among professional statesmen, who are 
divided by no principles and_ scarcely 
even by any differences of opinion : their 
only chance of acquiring popularity is by 
making periodical appeals to a craving 
for glory, which is indistinguishable from 
vain-glory. 
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natural appanage, and that she is pre- 
destined to be the great civilising force 
of the future. These rather grotesque 
ideas are worth marking, because they 
explain the Frencnman’s insensibility to 
failure, his confidence about hopeless 
enterprises, and his passion for aggran- 
disement. ‘Though his administration 
of Algeria and Tunis has proved a 
lamentable failure, he is quite serious in 
his ambitions to extend those colonies 
down to Timbuctoo and to round off his 
West African dominion by annexing the 
Empire of Morocco. He believes that 
some day his territories will hem in 
Egypt, which shall fall like a ripe pear 
into his mouth ; and his futile, ill-managed 
Ethiopian railway is an index of designs 
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upon Menelik’s Empire. ‘That is to say, 
he considers it no more hopeless than we 
consider a Cape-to-Cairo railway, for the 
whole northern half of Africa to be 
absorbed as a French dependency within 
the present generation. Nay, he goes 
further. He has recently laid claim to the 
protection of all the Christians of the near 
East; he has occupied a ‘Turkish island, 
and has only been deterred from seizing 
Smyrna by a wholesome dread of German 
intervention. 

The fact is that, absurd as his preten- 
sions seem to us, there is a certain method 
in his madness. Remembering the days 
of Dupleix and how nearly the whole of 
India came to conquest by his country, 
he still looks forward to an opportunity of 
making himself master of her riches. It 
is with that object in view that he sought 
the alliance of Russia and submitted 
again and again to pose as her cat’s-paw. 
He knows what an effective diversion 
Russian troops might accomplish in the 
North, while his own fleet was bombarding 
Bombay or Calcutta. And all the while 
he has been seeking to prepare for 
himself an easy road to his goal. With 
that end in view, he constructed the Suez 
Canal, the control of which he would 
have secured but for the genius of Lord 
Beaconsfield ; he is for ever intriguing to 
secure coaling stations in the Red Sea; 
he very nearly possessed himself of the 
Island of Perim, at its outlet; and now 
he has a reasonable prospect of making 
Jibuti a successful rival to Aden. When, 
if ever, he annexes Morocco, he will 
have neutralised the chief advantages of 
Gibraltar ; if he can also neutralise those 
of Malta and Aden, he will actually have 
the start of us in a race for India. 

His jealousy of Malta is perhaps the 
most important feature of the whole of 
his attitude, and ex»lains why he has 
concentrated his efforts upon the per- 
fecting of the harbour of Bizerta, which 
by treaty and in honour he was bound 
not to fortify. ‘The whole story of French 
intrusion into Tunis is a very remarkable 
one, and reflects little credit upon the 
vigilance of our Foreign Office. It was 
at the time of the Congress of Berlin that 
the French first intimated that they had 
any designs upon the Bey’s dominions ; 
and Lord Salisbury thought it prudent, in 
view of other complications, to say to 
M. Waddington, “Do at ‘Tunis as you 
think proper; England will offer no 
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opposition and will respect your decision.” 
Later on, Mr. Gladstone’s administra- 
tion viewed the continuance of French 


intrigues there with indifference, and 
contented itself with exacting definite 


assurances that no protectorate would be 
established. In 1881 an unimportant 
rising of the Krumir tribe was made a 
pretext for invasion, nominally to restore 
order on behalf of the Bey; and M. Jules 
Ferry protested “that the French Republic 
repudiated any project of annexation, any 
idea of conquest.” But so soon as the 
rebels had been readily reduced, the Bey 
was forcibly compelled to sign away the 
foreign policy and home administration 
of his country, which has since remained 
to all intents and purposes a_ French 
colony. No formal protest was made 
by our Government, which professed to 
be perfectly satisfied by an assurance 
from M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, that 
Bizerta should not under any circum- 
stances be fortified. How this promise 
was kept may easily be guessed. 

The fortification of Bizerta has been 
the main and very deliberate object of 
the French administration of ‘Tunisia ever 
since the occupation. Vast sums of money 
have been expended in turning the lake 
into a harbour, which is said to be capable 
of containing all the fleets of the world 
at the same time; and every hill in the 
neighbourhood has been covered with 
earthworks, bastions, and fortresses, all 
bristling with guns. Every sort of effort 
has been made to oust the various 
foreigners who held land among the hills 
facing the sea,*and those who refused 
to be disturbed have had their position 
made as uncomfortable as possible. ‘This 
was brought home to me when I was 
staying with a friend, who still persists in 
occupying one of these Naboth’s vine- 
yards. Our goings out and our comings 
in were jealously watched; it was im- 
possible to take a stroll without coming 
to a sudden stop in front of a sign-board 


which forbade further progress, and at 
every turn we encountered gangs of 


soldiery, whose manners left much to be 
desired. ‘The place is alive with watchers, 
and the most simple action on the part 
of Englishmen at  Bizerta is always 
being construed into some grotesque 
conspiracy. 

Thus, when my friend was returning 
from Europe, and his household made an 
illumination in his honour, the authorities 
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protested loudly, and the local press 
asserted that he had been signalling to 
a British ship outside. Again, when the 
French fleet last paid a visit to the 
harbour, a story went the rounds that 
an Englishman had conspired to. sink 
some old tramp at the entrance to the 
harbour and bottle up the whole fleet. 
The idea was that, this having been ac- 
complished, England would declare war, 
and have the whole of the Mediterranean 
at her mercy. It is needless to add 
that all this was a fiction; but it would 
have been very instructive if some ship 
had chanced to be sunk at the entrance 
when the French fleet was inside the 
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to do would be to land some artillery 
a few miles to the south, where there 
are practically no forts, and hold the 
fleet at their mercy. All military experts 
seem to be agreed that in such an event 
any fleet would be practically powerless, 
for the long-range guns of a_ warship 
would be useless at close quarters. 


All this seems to show that under 
present circumstances the harbour and 
fortification of Bizerta are of little or 


no value to the French. But that does 
not justify the attempt to perfect them 
in violation of a solemn engagement, nor 
does it prove that they will always remain 
as vulnerable as they are at present. My 
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The new ferry-bridge. 


The fact is, this lake of Bizerta 
been converted into the finest 
port in ‘the world; it 1s as large as the 
whole of Paris, and there is no exaggera- 
tion in the boast that it could hold nearly 
all the warships of the world. But the 
lake is approached by a very narrow 
channel, which there should be no diffi- 
culty for a small hostile force, or even an 
accommodating merchantman, to render 
impassable. ‘This 1s a weakness which 
no number of forts and no. ordinary 
vigilance could certainly guard against ; 
and, even if the channel were kept free, 
it would necessarily take a long time for 
a large fleet to pass in and out. This 
being so, all that an enemy would have 


harbour. 
has now 


This view shows the narrow gullet, which could be “ bottled up.” 


point therefore is ‘this: that we have 
every right to protest against what has 
been done, and that it is not too late 
to protest against further action. With 
Bizerta as she now is, we can be quite 
complacent ; but if forts were continued 
to the south and the lake were opened 
out wide to the sea, Bizerta might easily 
become, what the French have always 
intended her to be, a retort upon Malta, 
and a standing menace to our naval power 
in the Mediterranean. 

Typical Frenchmen (as seen through 
most spectacles) have that 
feverish, unstable temperament, 


restless, 
that 


magniloquence, and that scorn of detail, 
familiar to students of 


all so alienism. 
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Bizerta; the Andalusian quarter. 


And so we sober folk dismiss them as 
mere “terrible children.” But we are not 
to forget that the outward and visible 
Frenchman is often but a mere excres- 
cence that hides sound flesh and blood 
beneath. ‘The real French people are 
a heavy, unimaginative mass, whose 
whole decalogue is frugality : day in, day 
out, they stoop and scrape and prune and 
pare, if only they may add sous to their 
stocking-store, and empty the stocking 
to buy bonds, and at the last command 
modest vevfes. All their time and 
thoughts are centred in keeping the wolf 
from the door and guarding against old age; 
to this end they deny themselves pleasures, 
comforts—even children. Politics they 
regard as a preserve of the ne’er-do-weel. 
Now and again they allow themselves the 
luxury of an outbreak, when some “orator” 
has persuaded them that they have been 
betrayed. But as a rule they acquiesce 
in government with sullen, half-fatalist 
resignation, knowing that protests waste 
time, and to them, far more than to ‘‘the 
nation of shopkeepers,” time is money. 
They are simple and easily led, but some- 
where, deep down, they hide a substratum 
of common sense. 

Some day they will listen to wiser 
counsels, and we shall find them repre- 


sented by sane men. What will happen 
then? <A_ patriotic government would 
devote itself to cleansing Augean stables 
at home; but an ambitious one would 
turn to account all the abortive schemes 
that feather-heads have hatched. ‘The 
first Buonaparte had far less ready-made 
material when he overran the greater 
part of the civilised world, and even 
threatened England with a plague of 
wooden shoes; were he now succeeded 
by a general with a tithe of his ambition 
and ability, the long tangle of schemes 
for aggression might soon be unravelled, 
to the immediate danger of the whole 
world. We» may now smile over the 
French frog trying to expand itself to a 
bull, for we know that it will be the only 
sufferer from its inevitable explosion. 
But transfigure it with the soul of a bull, 
and it may run amok in a very ugly 
manner ; though the metamorphosis can 
never be permanent, it may inflict ruin 
upon the real Mr. Bull. 

One special safeguard of our position 
in the Mediterranean has been found in 
the attitude of Italy, which, in her smaller 
sphere, is a rival of France as active as 
England. She has a right, certainly not 
less than that of France, to the command 
of the Mediterranean, and for a long 
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time she was equally zealous in coveting 
the reversion of ‘Tunisia. Year after year 
that country was flooded with Italian 
colonists and discharged convicts; the 
first railway in the country was bought 
up by an Italian company; there was 
no cessation or limit to the intrigues, 
political, commercial, and _ strategic. 
When the country was annexed by France 
the whole people of Italy called aloud for 
intervention, and it was only the prudence 
of their Government that prevented war. 
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law, and this was understood to imply a 
tacit consent to the demands of Italy. 
When, therefore, an Italian was found 
guilty of murder, and, in the absence of 
any conceivable extenuating circumstances, 
was condemned to death, a storm of 
protestation arose. In the end, the man 
was reprieved ; but this excited an almost 
equal indignation among the French, who 
were justified in inveighing against the 
existence of one law for themselves and 
a milder one for their foreign rivals. 


























The gate of Tunis. 


Even then the Italians did not abandon 
their aspirations; and, awaiting their 
opportunity, contrived to make themselves 
disagreeable by a policy of pin-pricks. 
A frequent cause of friction between 
the two countries has been supplied 
by the Italian prejudice against capital 
punishment. Great efforts were made 
to obtain an undertaking that the ex- 
tremity of the law should not be applied 
to Italians in Tunisia. The French 
agreed, under pressure, to give the most 
favourable interpretation possible to the 





We find, then, in Tunisia, cheek by jowl 
with the French colonists, a numerous, 
active, and jealous Italian population, 
always conspiring to oust their rivals and 
thwart the authorities; they have been 
vigorously supported by their home 
Government, which regards them as 
advance skirmishers for an inevitable con- 
flict. If ever France forces a conflict upon 
us, we might hope that Italy would render 
Tunisia a source of weakness instead of 
strength to the French, and that the 
vaunted importance of Bizerta would be 
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entirely neutralised. ‘There is, moreover, 
sufficient discontent among the natives of 
Tunisia (as I know from personal inquiry) 
to ensure disturbance at the first convenient 
opportunity; and the Italians, playing 
Codlin to the French Short, should not 
be slow to take advantage of that dis- 
content. Now, however, there are rumours 
of a Franco-Italian agreement respecting 
the Mediterranean, and the serious danger 
thereof may not be disregarded by our 
Foreign Office. Italy is sufficiently friend- 
less and sufficiently dependent upon our 
help for effective pressure to be brought 
to bear. Let us therefore act before it is 
too late. 

Thoughour Governments have displayed 
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and Bizerta are likely to prove causes of 
conflict between England and France, and 
may even some day be the scene of some 
great naval conflict, it may be interesting 
to set down a brief description of each. 


Sfax, the “city of seven thousand 
gardens,” is very charming ‘to the eye. 
With its jagged Saracen walls, its fantastic 
balconies, its strange arched bazaars, its 
narrow lanes, where no carriage can pass, 
and its wonderful gateways, it 
emphasises all the mystery of the Orient. 
And of all the places in ‘Tunisia none can 
compare with it for vivid variety of cos- 
tumes. ‘The merchants of ‘Tunis wear all 
sorts of exquisite hues, but in most parts 
of the country the predominant garment 


green 


























The old harbour. 


so much indifference to the strengthening 
and development of Bizerta, the public 
has cherished considerable anxiety on the 
subject. But neither Government nor 
public seems to have concerned itself 
very much with what the French have 
been doing lower down the coast at Sfax, 
which affords a far greater menace than 
Bizerta. During the last three years the 
French have been very busy improving the 
harbour, erecting barracks and fortresses, 
as well as powder and torpedo magazines. 
The islands of Kerkenna afford the 
place a natural rampart, there is no 


possibility of a blockade, and altogether 
Sfax gives every promise of becoming 
As both Sfax 


an excellent naval station. 





is a dingy white. Here at Sfax all class2s 
indulge in the most fanciful brilliancy. 
Altogether Sfax maintains the _ full 
flavour of the ‘Arabian Nights,” with 
a dash of Barbary pirate thrown in; so 
that it is somewhat of a shock to find 
that the only interest taken in it by 
Europe is aroused by its associations 
with a cause célébre. One of the best 
houses in the place is pointed out as 
having been the abode of Esterhazy ; and, 
by a curious coincidence, the largest shop 
is kept by a man named Dreyfus. My 
own chief reason for recollecting Sfax is 
equally unromantic. My wife and I were 
stopped in the streets, and threatened 
with the lock-up if we did not instantly 
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stand and deliver our passports, which by 
a happy chance we carried with us. 
Bizerta is picturesque but dull. ‘The 
white houses stand out against a brilliant 
landscape, and there is an_ attractive 
quarter, still styled Andalusian, said to 
have been colonised by Moors on their 
expulsion from Spain. The people here 
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The canal connecting the lake with 
the sea is the most conspicuous feature 


of Bizerta, which it bisects, to the great 


inconvenience of the inhabitants. Now, 
however, a combination of a new ferry 
with a very high bridge enables foot- 


passengers to cross frequently and great 
ships to pass freely under. 



























are still quite distinct in manners and This canal and ferry are worth dwelling 
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The ferry. . 
looks from those in the other quarters upon as typical of the whole French 
of the town. ‘They were the fiercest intrusion into Tunisia: with its sham 
pirates in Barbary a generation or so strategic advantage to France, and _ its 


ago, and they still cherish a vehement 
fanaticism, which is chiefly directed 
against Christians and Jews. ‘The famous 
lake contains a variety of excellent fish ; 
but the rights of taking it are the 
monopoly of a company, which warns 
off all trespassers very strictly. 








incessant irritation to many other nations. 
Ex pede Herculem ... 1 have cevoted 
such particular attention to the menace 
of Bizerta and Sfax not merely because 
it is the chief pitfall on the road to India, 
but rather because it is essentially char- 
acteristic of French aggression. 














Prince Henry of Prussia. 
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PROPOSE to consider Prince 

Henry’s visit to the United States 

mainly from a social and personal 
point of view. ‘That this is a thorny path 
to tread I know, and I will do my best 
to tread it warily. But since by no 
delicacy of footstep can all pitfalls be 
avoided, I appeal, first of all, to my 
readers’ kindly indulgence, and I crave, 
from them and from all concerned, forgive- 
ness for the indiscretions I know If shall 
commit. 

The question of etiquette has been, of 
course, a difficult one ; yet, on the whole, 
there have been fewer really distressing 
incidents than might have been expected. 
And it is the German Emperor who has 
taken these matters more seriously than 
his brother. ‘lo the Emperor, etiquette 
is something like the law of gravity: it 
is a thing without which the world would 
soon be topsy-turvy. His Imperial 
Majesty was disconcerted by the girlish 
simplicity of Miss Alice Roosevelt's 
message announcing the launch of his 
yacht—from which the formal “ Your 
Majesty” was omitted. ‘The Prince, on 
the other hand, was delighted with the 
whole ceremony, and of his friendly 
admiration for this young lady he made 
no secret. The President, too, has his 
own views on these subjects. He is, 
when he thinks proper, as unconventional 
as if he were not the tenant of the White 
House, or the host of Prince Heinrich of 
Prussia. 

I may as well here as anywhere say 
that, though we chose to speak of the 
Emperor’s brother as the nation’s guest, 
he was really the President’s guest. When 
the President’s son lay ill with pneumonia 
the question was asked what would be 
the effect if his illness were prolonged, 
or if he did not recover. The answer 
was, ‘The Prince’s visit will be necessarily 
postponed. He is to -come by the 
President’s personal invitation, and he 


certainly will not come into a house of 





PRINCE HENRY IN AMERICA. 


BY AN AMERICAN 


OBSERVER. 


mourning.” ‘The origin of it all was 
personal, and goes back some months, 


Both Emperor and President had found 
out that they were sympathetic to each 
other in some respects. They have the 
same taste for sport, and for sport on a 
great scale. The German Ambassador 
had, during his last visit to Berlin, told 
his Imperial master much about Mr, 
Roosevelt ; having himself, in his slow, 
German way, detected points of contact 
between the two. He took back messages 
to the President. But a more intimate 
relation befell. A friend of the Emperor— 
well, one who knew him, since it may be 
that so great a personage is inaccessible 
to friendship—had talked long with the 
President at the White House. “Be 
sure you tell the Emperor,” said the 
President, “ about the big game—the elk, 
the cougar, the moose, the bears. Tell 
him how much time I have spent in big- 
game hunting. ‘Tell him I have written 
books about it. Above all, tell him I 
envy him his whale,”—the whale which 
nad been killed from the Imperial yacht 
off the Norway coast two years ago. 
Much else was said ; and when it all came 
to the ears of the Emperor he replied, ‘I 
will send my brother Henry to see my 
yacht launched.” Then, ‘I will ask .the 
President’s daughter to christen her.’ 

It was after these solemn resolutions 
had been taken that there arose the, if 
possible, still more solemn question whether 
Germany nad taken part in the proposed 
Continental coalition against the United 
States on behalf of Spain, shortly before 
the outbreak of the Spanish-American 
war in the spring of 1898. The hatching 
of the perfidious plot in pursuance of 
which the Berlin Foreign Office published 
confidential despatches from the German 
Ambassador came later. I call it per- 
fidious because there was a concerted 
attempt to discredit the British Ambas- 
sador, Lord Pauncefote, and to compel 
the British Foreign Office either to disown 
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him, or to confess itself privy to the 
Identic Note of April 14th, the respon- 
sibility for which Dr. von Holleben, 
then and now German Ambassador in 
Washington, sought to fasten on his col- 
league. Dr. von Holleben’s good faith 
need not be impugned because he sent 
his own wholly erroneous impressions of 
the facts to his own Government. But 
for the act of that Government in pub- 
lishing without the knowledge or assent 
of the British Government secret de- 
spatches affecting both the British Govern- 
ment and its Ambassador in Washington, 
no words can be too strong. Naturally, 
it came to be believed that the sending 
of Prince Henry was part of the same 
intrigue. ‘The Americans were assured 
that Germany and not England hid been 
their real friend in 1898, and Prince 
Henry was to emphasise these assurances. 
But the truth is as I have given it. He 
had a mission, which he avowed at the 
Press banquet; but the original object 
of his visit was not, except indirectly, 
political. 

Now also it may be seen why the 
President took pains to bring out clearly 
the personal character of the Prince’s 
visit. All the formalities were duly trans- 
acted. Prince called on President, and 
President forthwith returned his call. 
There was a State dinner at the White 
House, and so on. But when the launch- 
ing of the AZ2teor took place, Mr. ‘Theo- 
dore Roosevelt came2 to the front. He 
was out for a good time, and he had 
it. Hewas Miss Alice Roosevelt’s father, 
looking after his daughter. He was chief 
spectator of an incident after his own 
heart. He called for three cheers for 
the Emperor, waving his hat aloft, and 
then timing the cheers. He saw to the 
taking of photographs of the scene, and 
moved a big policeman out of the way. 
He gave the yacht a pusa with his hand 
to help her off the ways. At the luncheon, 
the Prince proposed three cheers for the 
President of the United States; very 
cordiilly, but with due ceremony. Mr. 
Theodore Roosevelt replied: “I call for 
three cheers for the guest who has won 
all our hearts, Prince Henry of Prussia.” 
He had with him, beside ministers and 
military and naval officers, members of 
his own family, and the ceremony took 
on a domestic character. I do not know 


by whose fault it happened that President 
and Prince had to voyage from Jersey 


City to Shooter's Island in a ferry-boat ; 
but the effect was still further to narrow 
the limits of mere ceremony.  ‘lhey 
actually reviewed Admiral Evans’ fleet 
of battleships from the deck of this 
singular craft : an improvised performance. 
‘They had their photographs taken on 
deck, as if on an excursion to Margate. 
The President and Prince figure in one 
group, and the Prince and Miss Roose- 
velt in another. Upon their return to 
Washington the President proposed a 
ride to the Prince, and off they went 
together in the rain, starting from the 
German Embassy, where Mr. Roosevelt 
appeared in a Rough Rider’s sombrero. 
And a family dinner to the Prince at the 
White House closed the proceedings, 
Various untoward incidents occurred, 
for which neither President nor any State 
Department official was responsible. At 
the McKinley memorial exercises in the 
Capitol, where Mr. Hay delivered his 
fine oration on the dead president, the 
Prince was kept waiting at the door 
ten minutes, because some committee of 
Congress did not know its duty. At the 
dinner given here by the German Am- 
bassador the Prince was again made to 
wait, this time for half an hour; the 
Secretary of War and Mrs. Root, General 
and Mrs. Corbin, and Mr. Hitt, chairman 
of the House Committee of Foreign 
Affairs, having mistaken the hour for 
dinner, which was half-past seven instead 
of eight. His reception in New York by 
the Mayor was rather oddly arranged. 
The Mayor took a commercial and muni- 
cipal view of the situation. ‘The Citizens’ 
Committee which he appointed was a 
committee of business men. ‘The guests 
whom he asked to dine at the Metro- 
politan Club to meet the Prince were 
again, with few exceptions, men of busi- 
ness. ‘The New York of art, of literature, 
of learning, of science, was scarcely recog- 
nised by this chief magistrate, who, only 
a few months ago, resigned the Presidency 
of Columbia University in order to become 
Mayor. Social New York was left out in 
the cold. There is in New York an 
aristocracy quite distinct from the aristo- 
cracy of wealth. The Mayor forgot its 
existence. He asked few or none of 
the representatives of these old families, 
and if any were asked it was not for their 
ancient birth but for their new riches. 
The Jays, the Livingstons, the Morrises, 
the Winthrops—where were they? Even 
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“Captains of 


when it came to meeting 
Industry ” at luncheon it appeared that 
the Captains were mostly  Brigadier- 
Generals; they were largely the men 


who had financed great enterprises, and 
accumulated great fortunes. ‘They were, 
however, for the most part, men who had 
been the architects of their own and 
others’ fortunes, and among them were 
inventors and men whose connection with 
industries was not wholly one of money. 
The Prince was delighted, and for once 
broke through programme and etiquette. 
He asked that the guests should be pre- 
sented to him, and talked with them 
freely, prolonging the lunch till nearly 
four o’clock, and much disturbing other 
arrangements which had been made for 
him. 

It might have been supposed that some 
effort would be made to show Prince 
Henry some of those social splendours 
for which New York is renowned. In 
fact he has seen very little of them. 
No great house has been opened to 
him. He has come and gone, and New 
York society is hardly aware of him, 
nor he of New York society, except 
so far as it may be seen at the opera. 
The gala night at the opera gave hima 
brilliant opportunity, of which he made 
no great use. Except for the absence of 
uniforms, the scene in the Metropolitan 
Opera House of New York on such an 
occasion as this is perhaps more brilliant 
than at any opera house in Europe. ‘The 
boxes not being enclosed, the cowp dail is 
complete. ‘The eye ranges uninterruptedly 
over the whole tier, filled as it is with 
women many of whom are beautiful, all 
very smartly turned out, and all blazing 
with jewels. It is a garden of beautiful 
flowers. ‘The Prince thought it charming, 
yet these are not the sights which 
attract him most strongly. He sat in his 
box, received a few visits, paid three, and 
departed. ‘Iwo of his three visits were 
to the wife of Ex-Piesident Cleveland, 
who was in an upper box, and to Miss 
Roosevelt. Other ladies hoped in vain 
that rays from this princely orb might reach 
them. Here again the American careless- 


ness of etiquette showed itself. In at 
least one box which the Prince entered, 
the ladies who were there, other than the 
one he had come to visit, kept their seats. 
Yet in Washington everybody rises for 
the President as strictly as if he were a 
royalty. 


At first he hardly liked it. One 
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evening after dinner he stood for a long 
time talking to one lady, and all the 
others in the room stood also. Finally, 
his sister went to him, told him they were 
tired, and asked him if he would not sit 
down. The President glanced about the 
room, took in the situation, and burst 
out ‘*Am I, then, the only man in the 
United States who is not aliowed to be a 
gentleman ?” 

The Prince, be it said to his credit, was 
imperturbable in the presence of these 
violated laws of decorum. Not a look 
betrayed annoyance, or suggested to the 
offender that she was committing a 
solecism. Nor has there, except on one 
or two occasions, been much opportunity 
for mistakes. Nobody likely to commit 
mistakes has been allowed to get near the 
Prince. ‘To all appearance unattended 
except by his staff, he has been, from the 
moment of the arrival of the Avonpring at 
quarantine, ceaselessly guarded. He has 
been environed by detectives ; between 
him and the outer world was drawn a line 
which none could pass who had not the 
written word. It was done almost im- 
perceptibly, yet none the less effectively. 
On the steamship, on the dock, in the 
train, in the street, in the White House, 
in the German Embassy, on his yacht, 
in every public assembly, and at every 
moment, he has been surrounded by 
officers, by police, by a military troop, and, 
above all, by detectives. In the street 
his mounted escort rode close, but there 
was always an escort closer than they. 
When he rode with the President, a dozen 
detectives in all sorts of disguises followed 
hard: neither then nor ever was there 
a second of time during which at least a 
dozen armed men were not in touch with 
His Highness. A captain of police was 
sent about his business by an officer in 
command of the escort troop, A senator’s 
wife was turned away from the wharf 
where stood her husband side by side 
with the Prince. An _ invited guest at 
the industrial luncheon was arrested as 
he sought to enter. ‘These and other 
mistakes were presently corrected. ‘The 
fact that they were committed shows that 
those responsible for the Prince’s safety 
were resolved to err, if at all, on the right 
side. 

The Press dinner to the Prince must 
be counted among the social incidents 
which most impressed him in a certain 
way. ‘The mere size of it was impressive. 
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The fact that it was given by a German 
newspaper published in New York, the 
Staats Zeitung, made it more impressive 


still. Is there a newspaper in Germany 
whose invitation Prince Henry would 
accept? Listen to the Vorwaerts of 
Berlin :— 

“With us the press is just tolerated. 
The monarch has never appeared -at a 
press festivity or a meeting of bourgeois. 
Our newspapers feel themselves extra- 
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garded its own venture. One distinguished 
American journalist, Mr. Whitelaw Reid, 
and only one. ‘There was, it is true, the 
manager of the Associated Press, Mr. 
Melville Stone, who seems to have been 
chosen that he might send a fulsome 
message to the German Emperor; and 
there may have been one or two more 
second- or third-rate men. But where 
were the men who really control the 
American press? Either not present or 


President Roosevelt. 


ordinarily flattered if a Minister in the 
flesh stumbles unawares into one of theit 
balls. Notwithstanding the unbridled and 
brutalising use which the American press 
makes of its liberty, the Emperor’s delegate 
attended the press banquet given in his 
honour.” 

A Socialist organ, no doubt ; but can 
the statement be denied? The list of 
guests at the Prince’s table is enough to 
show how the Staats Zeitung itself re- 


hidden away in the throng. ‘Their places 
were filled by stray senators, diplomatists, 
civil, military, and naval officials, and one 
dignitary of the Church, the ever-admirable 
Bishop Potter. 

From contact with his fellow-guests the 
Prince was rigidly guarded. He looked 
down from his ‘‘ upper seat” upon twelve 
hundred journalists, of whom none was 
presented to him. The whole conception 
and arrangements were German, intensely 
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German. Yet the American pressmen, 
usually, like other Americans, so sensitive 
to social slights, did not seem to under- 
stand that a huge practical joke had been 
played on them. Mr, Hermann Ridder, 
who played it—he, of course, understood. 
The Prince sat through it all with the 
gravity which befits him so well. He 
allowed no word of astonishment to escape 
him that Mr. Ridder should have placed 
himself on his left. He asked no questions 
about the missing lights of journalism— 
himself, perhaps, not missing them. He 
had asked none when Mayor Low placed 
on the civic committee of reception the 
names of the editors of the two yellowest 
papers of New York — papers whose 
columns reek daily with the slime of the 
sewers. He read from manuscript an im- 
portant speech, revealing the true inward- 
ness of his mission. He cracked a joke 
or two, from which the sense of humour 
was not absent. He listened approvingly 
while Mr. Whitelaw Reid took England 
into the partnership of good-will which 
the Prince announced as existing be- 
tween Germany and the United States. 
And he departed, knowing just as much 
and just as little of the pressmen of New 
York as when he entered the crowded, 
overheated, overlighted, ballroom of the 
Waldorf Astoria, in which the festival had 
been held. Its double tiers of boxes 
were filled with women in evening dress 
who had come as spectators and auditors. 
It may be doubted whether the Prince 
was aware of their presence. He chatted 
gaily with Mr. Reid; once or twice he 
flung a word to Mr. Hermann Ridder. 
He paid no visits to the boxes ; none 
from the boxes were paid to him. His 
demeanour throughout had been ajudicious 
blend of the guest who considers the 
obligations of hospitality, and of the 
Christian stoic. 

That those who have really come in 
contact with the Prince have liked him is 
clear. I have heard many expressions of 
opinion and feeling from such men, and no 
dissenting opinion. At the same time, 
they bring away an impression that the 
real man is hard to get at. He was acting 
a part. He was here as the mouthpiece of 
the Emperor ; with strict instructions to 
play certain tunes and no others. His 
reserve was diplomatic and something more 
than diplomatic. He never allowed himself 
to forget that whatever he said would be 
taken as said by the Emperor. “I talked 
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with the Prince for twenty minutes,” saida 
public man in the front rank, “‘and thought 
him most agreeable, most intelligent.” “] 
suppose you discussed several subjects?” 
“Yes.” “Did he say anything?” 
“Nothing.” If the unwritten law of 
intercourse with royal personages were so 
far violated that a question was put, he 
met it with another question. If an 
opinion were expressed which seemed to 
challenge an expression of his own 
opinion, he avoided that in a similar way. 
He had a whole armoury of stock phrases, 
the small change of conversation: ‘ That 
is very interesting ;” “1am glad to hear 
what you think,” and the like. But 
he could not be drawn. Nevertheless, 
we thought him essentially frank. ‘“ He 
is more like Lord Charles Beresford 
than anybody else whom we have had 
here,” said one celebrity who had seen 
something of both. As Lord Charles is 
one of the most popular Englishmen 
who ever set foot in the United States, 
the comparison is a compliment. — In 
both, the manner of the quarter-deck is 
softened by personal charm—by a_ bon- 
homie which in all circumstances is visible 
in both. 

Social relations between the Prince 
and his American hosts have been simpli- 
fied by the publicity of his reception. He 
has hardly entered a private house. He 
has accepted but one invitation which 
was wholly personal—that of Mr. and Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt to a dinner, on 
Sunday, March roth. Perhaps never did 
so simple a matter as a private dinner 
give rise to so much comment or to so 
many guesses so completely wide of the 
mark. ‘The American press has discussed 
the dinner and the givers of it with that 
freedom characteristic of the American 
press, and the yellow press with the license 
characteristic of the yellow press. The 
incident has become public property ; it 
is almost international. In New York it 
has caused anxieties and jealousies ; else- 
where curiosity, which cannot be satisfied 
otherwise than by the publication of 
accounts for the most part as imaginative 
as they are specific. Yet the whole 
matter is simple enough, or would be if 
you put aside the complications due to the 
existence of a social feud which once 


rent New York asunder, split society into 
factions nearly equal in 
authority, and embittered 
course for years. 
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not enter. It is enough to say that the 
Vanderbilt family is divided against itself, 
and that this division is the source of 
much needless gossip. Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt was Miss Grace Wilson—of 
the family known as ‘‘the lucky Wilsons.” 
She had met the German Emperor at 
Kiel ; and her sister, Mrs. Ogden Goelet, 
was still better known to his Majesty. 

Mrs. Vanderbilt, alone among New 
York women of society, thought of 
inviting the Prince to dine; or thought 
of it in time. She knew exactly how to 
set about this enterprise ; communicating 
with the German Embassy, inquiring 
whether the Prince had a free night, and 
would accept any private invitation : if so, 
would His Highness name an evening on 
which he would dine with them? ‘The 
proposal went to Berlin by cable, and the 
acceptance came back by cable. What 
could be simpler? Most efforts of genius 
are simple, and that this was an effort of 
genius in the social sense is what all the 
agitation in New York has abundantly 
proved. Already Mrs. Vanderbilt, in 
very difficult social circumstances, had 
given evidence of a very remarkable 
tact; and of other social gifts, as rare in 
New York perhaps as in London, ‘This 
is her crowning triumph. 

I despair of conveying to you within a 
reasonable space any true notion of the 
troubles which attended her every step ; so 
I leave most of them to conjecture. But 
since the dinner was to be of fifty people, 
and since the Prince, his staff, and the 
men whom he signified his royal wish 
to have asked, were no less than thirteen, 
and since the numbers of men and 
women were, as commonly happens in 
New York, to be equal, it followed that 
Mrs. Vanderbilt could invite but twelve 
other men. New York wives will not, as 
a rule, accept invitations which do not 
include their husbands ; and yet somehow, 
since it was not meant to ask girls, five- 
and-twenty married women were to be 
assembled, for whom there would be but 
twelve husbands. Moreover, the roth fell 
on a Sunday, and one or two invitations 
were declined for that reason; so strict 
is still the Sabbatarian feeling among a 
select minority. I will not attempt to say 
how all these difficulties were arranged. 

While the Prince was still in the West, 
came a message that he would breakfast 
with Mr. and Mrs. Ogden Mills on the 
Saturday before.he sailed for home. He 
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therefore saw a little more of what is 
best in New York society, of which Mrs. 
Ogden Mills is a leader and an ornament. 
He saw also one of the most perfectly 
decorated and appointed houses in the 
city. It was reallydesirable that he should ; 
and it was, indeed, desirable that he should 
have seen more, since he must have wished 
to carry back to Berlin an account of 
something more than merely cfficial life 
or public ceremonies. He is reported as 
saying, in one of those American phrases he 
uses not infrequently, that he was “having 
the time of his life,” adding, ‘“‘over there 
at home they use me chiefly to send to 
funerals.” Apocryphal, no doubt; but 
since it appears in a highly respectable 
American paper, it must le what the 
highly respectable American likes to read. 
The Prince was, in a way, our guest as well 
as the President’s—the guest of seventy- 
five millions of people; and all the 
seventy-five millions, except a_ few 
anarchists and sour provincials, rejoiced to 
think that the guest was enjoying himself. 
Chicago has given him a ball, which, like 
everything in Chicago, was colossal; and 
there is at least one well-known figure 
in Chicago society, Mrs. Potter Palmer, 
who knows how to give a ball, and who 
has this winter given one which a young 
lady who is an authority pronounced to be 
the best in her experience on this side of 
the Atlantic. 

So cordially did we welcome Prince 
Henry that one question which might 
have been raised has not been raised. 
‘“Why did not the Princess come with 
him?” I have heard it suggested that 
if the visit had been made to a European 
Court her presence would have been 
expected,—that her absence would have 
robbed his coming of half its grace and 
meaning. Without the Princess the 
position is not quite one of equality ; or, 
to speak more accurately, the Prince’s 
visit does not indicate his conviction, or 
the Emperor's conviction, that the Court 
of Berlin and the White House in Wash- 
ington are on quite the same footing. A 
man may go anywhere; the real point is 
—where does he take his wife? No 
doubt there were good reasons for the 
home-keeping of the Princess. Most cer- 
tainly it would never have occurred to 
the President, or to any American, that 
Emperor and President would exchange 
civilities on other than equal terms; or 
that on the Emyeror’s side there was or 
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could be anything of that feeling which 
Mr. Lowell once described as ‘‘a certain 
condescension in foreigners.” If that 
had been suspected the Emperor would 
have been made to understand that no 
intercourse was possible on any such 
terms, and that no visit from his brother 
was desired. Yet I should not like to 
affirm too positively that there lurked in 


the Imperial mind no such notion, Of 


course, it remained unexpressed. And I 
suppose that four years ago no such 
incident as this was likely to have occurred. 
The United States before the Spanish 
war was a little outside the sacred circle. 
Even after the victory over Spain, and 
after the Powers of Europe had begun 
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dimly to perceive that the Republic of 
the West must be accepted as a political 
equal, they hesitated long before accepting 
the idea of social equality as between 
Sovereigns and President. Perhaps it is 
not yet fully accepted. France herself, 
as a Republic, stood long outside the 
pale: not till the Czar found political and 
social obligations inextricably intertangled 
did other Emperors and Kings relax their 
vigilance—if, indeed, they have even 
now wholly relaxed it. It is possible that 
to the Emperor, the coming of Prince 
Henry without his Princess implies that 
between royal caste and_ republican 
equality a distinction has still to be 
recognised. 


TO ONE SLEEPING 
BY P. H. FISH. 


LEEP, sleep, beloved! [et not wayward tears 


Fret channels in thy cheeks. Oh, sweetly dream, 
Like some small wearied babe; prithee not fear 

The stilly night, nor where on darkened screen 

The lank grey shadows slip with silent feet 

Nimbly in haste. Dear heart, then thou shalt chide 
With sweet low lispings, lost in softest sleep, 

My pulsing heart, and bid it stay its tide 

For very fear thy slumbers should be stirred. 

While smiles steal o’er thy face of damask wove, 
Smiles, wondrous wrought! with kisses all unheard, 
"Neath the dull stars which nod with sleep above 


Thou'lt teach my aching lips to sigh with pain, 


And yearning deeply, long to kiss again. 
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A 
N the front bedroom of Edward 
Beechinor’s small house in Trafalgar 
Road the two primary social forces 
of action and reaction—those forces which 
under a thousand names and disguises 
have alternately ruled the world since the 
invention of politics—were pitted against 
each other in a struggle rendered futile 
by the equality of the combatants. 
Edward Beechinor had his money, his 
superior age, and the possible advantage 
of being a dying man; Mark Beechinor 
had his youth and his devotion to an 


ideal. Near the window, aloof and apart, 
stood the strange, silent girl, whose 
aroused individuality was to intervene 


with such effectiveness on behalf of one 
of the antagonists. It was early dusk on 
an autumn day. 

“Tell me what it is you want, Edward,” 
said Mark quietly. ‘‘ Let us come to the 
point.” 

: Ay Ex 
hand 
thee.” 


said the sufferer, lifting his pale 
from the counterpane, “I'll tell 
He moistened his lips as if in 


preparation, and pushed back a tuft of 


sparse grey hair, damp with sweat. 

The physical and moral contrast be- 
tween these two brothers was complete. 
Edward was forty-nine, a small, thin, 
stunted man, with a look of narrow 
cunning, of petty shrewdness working 
without imagination. He had been clerk 
to Lawyer Ford for thirty-five years, and 
had also furtively practised for himself. 
During this period his mode of life had 
never varied, save once—and that only 
a year ago. At the age of fourteen he 
sat in a grimy room with an old man on 
one side of him, a copying-press on the 
other, and a law-stationers’ almanac in 
front; and he earned half a crown a week. 
At the age of forty-eight he still sat in 
the same grimy room (of which the ceiling 
had meanwhile been whitened three times), 
with the same copying-press and the 
almanac of the same law-stationers ; and 
he earned thirty shillings a week. But 
now he, Edward Beechinor, was the old 
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man, and the indispensable lad of fourteen, 
who had once been himself, was another 
lad, perhaps thirtieth of the dynasty of 
office-boys. Throughout this interminable 
and sterile desert of time he had drawn 
the same deeds, issued the same writs, 
written the same letters, kept the same 
accounts, lied the same lies, and thought 
the same thoughts. He had _ learnt 
nothing except craft, and forgotten nothing 
except happiness. He had never married, 
never loved, never been a rake nor 
deviated from respectability. He was a 
success, because he had conceived an 
object and by sheer persistence attained 
it. In the eyes of Bursley people he was 
a very decent fellow, a steady fellow, a 
confirmed bachelor, a close ’un, a knowing 


customer, a curmudgeon, an_ excellent 
clerk, a narrow-minded ass, a good 


Wesleyan, a thrifty individual, and an 
intelligent burgess—according to the point 
of view. The lifelong operation of 
rigorous habit had sunk him into a groove 
as deep as the canyon of some American 
river. His ideas on every subject were 
eternally and immutably fixed, and, with- 
out being altogether aware of it, he was 
part of the solid foundation of England’s 
greatness. In 1892, when the whole of 
the Five Towns was agitated by the great 
probate case of Wilbraham v. Wilbraham, 
in which Mr. Ford acted for the 
defendants, Beechinor, then aged forty- 
eight, was torn from his stool and sent 
out to Rio de Janeiro as part of a com- 
mission to take the evidence of an 
important witness who had declined all 
offers to come home. ‘The old clerk was 
full of pride and self-importance at being 
thus selected, but secretly he shrank from 
the journey, the mere idea of which filled 
him with vague apprehension and alarm : 
his nature had lost all its adaptability ; he 
trembled like a young girl at the prospect 
of new experiences. On the return 
voyage the vessel was quarantined at 
Liverpool for a fortnight, and Beechinor 
had an attack of low fever. Eight months 
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afterwards he was ill again. Beechinor 
went to bed for the last time, cursing 
Providence, Wilbraham z. Wilbraham, 
and Rio. 

Mark Beechinor was thirty—just nine- 


teen years younger than his brother. ‘Tall, 
uncouth, big-boned, he had a rather 


ferocious and forbidding aspect ; yet all 
women seemed to like him, despite the 
fact that he seldom could open his mouth 
to them. ‘here must have been some- 
thing in his wild and liquid dark eyes 
which mutely appealed for their protective 
sympathy, something about him of shy 
and wistful romance that atoned for the 
huge awkwardness of this taciturn elephant. 
Mark was at present the manager of a 
small china manufactory at Longshaw— 
the farthest of the Five Towns in Stafford- 
shire, and five miles from Bursley. He 
was an exceptionally clever potter, but he 
never made money. He had the dreamy 
temperament of the inventor. He was a 
man of ideas—the kind of man who is 
capable of forgetting that he has not had 
his dinner, and who can ‘ive apparently 
content amid the domestic 
neglect. He had once spoilt a hundred 
and fifty pounds worth of ware by firing 
it in a new kiln of his own contrivance ; 
it cost him three years of atrocious 
parsimony to pay for the ware and the 
building of the kiln. He was impulsively 
and recklessly charitabie, and his Saturday 
afternoons and Sundays were chiefly 
devoted to the passionate propagandism 
of the theories of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity. 

“Ts it true as thou’rt for marrying 
Sammy Sellor’s daughter over at Han- 
bridge ?” Edward Beechinor asked, in 
the feeble tremulous voice of one agonised 
by continual pain. Among relatives and 
acquaintances he always spoke the Five 
‘Towns dialect, reserving the other English 
for official use. 

Mark stood at the foot of the bed, 
leaning with his elbows on the brass rail. 
Like most men, he always felt extremely 
nervous and foolish in a sick-room, and 
the delicacy of this question, so bluntly 
put, added to his embarrassment. He 
looked round timidly in the direction of 
the girl at the window; her back was 
towards him. ‘It’s possible,” he replied. 
‘“T haven’t asked her yet.” 

‘ Her’ll have no money ?” 

“No.” 


“Thou’lt want some brass to set up 


grossest 
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with. Look thee here, Mark: I made my 
will seven years ago 1’ thy favour.” 

“Thank ye,” said Mark gratefully. 

“ But that,” the dying man continued 
with a frown—‘‘that was afore thou’dst 
taken up with these socialistic doctrines 
o thine. I’ve heard as thou’rt going to 
be th’ secretary o’ the Hanbridge Labour 
Church, as they call it.” 

Hanbridge is the metropolis of the 
Five ‘Towns, and its Labour Church is 
the most audacious and influential ot 
all the local activities, half secret but 
relentlessly determined, whose aim is to 
establish the new democratic heaven and 
the new democratic earth by means of 
a gradual and bloodless — revolution. 
Edward Beechinor uttered its abhorred 
name with a bitter and scornful hatred 
characteristic of the ‘Toryism of a man 
who, having climbed high up out of the 
crowd, fiercely resents any widening or 
smoothing of the difficult path which he 
himself has conquered. 

‘““They’ve asked me to take the post,” 
Mark answered. 

‘“What’s the wages?” the older man 
asked, with exasperated sarcasm. 

“ Nothing.” 

** Mark, lad,” the other said, softening, 
“T’m worth seven hundred pounds and 
this freehold house. What dost think o’ 
that ?” 

Even in. that moment, with the world 
and its riches slipping away from his 
dying grasp, the contemplation of this 
great achievement of thrift filled Edward 
Beechinor with a sublime _ satisfaction. 
That sum of seven hundred pounds, 
which many men would dissipate in a 
single night, and forget the next morning 
that they had done so, seemed vast and 
almost incredible to him. 

“T know you've always been very 
careful,” said Mark politely. 

“Give up this old Labour Church ”— 
again old Beechinor laid a_ withering 
emphasis on the phrase-—‘“ Give up this 
Labour Church, and it’s all thine—house 
and all.” 

Mark shook his head. 

“Think twice,” the sick man ordered 
angrily. ‘I tell thee thou'rt standing to 
lose every shilling.” 

‘‘T must manage without it, then.” 

A silence fell. Each brother 
absolutely immovable in his decision, and 
the other knew it. Edward might have 


wis 


said, “I am a dying man: give up this 
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thing to oblige me.” And Mark could 
have pleaded: ‘“‘At such a moment I 
would do anything to oblige you-—-except 
this, and this I really can’t do. Forgive 
me.” Such amenities would possibly have 
eased the cord which was about to snap ; 
but the idea of regarding Edward’s con- 
dition as a factor in the case did not 
suggest itself favourably to the grim 
* Beechinor stock, so stern, harsh, and 
rude. ‘The sick man wiped from his 
sunken features the sweat which continu- 
ally gathered there. ‘Then he turned upon 
his side with a grunt. 

“Thou must fetch th’ lawyer,” he said 
at length, ‘‘for I'll cut thee off.” 

It was a strange request—like ordering 
a condemned man to go out and search 
for his executioner ; but Mark answered 
with perfect naturalness: ‘Yes, Mr. 
Ford, | suppose ? ” 

“Ford? No! Don't 
him meddling 1’ my affairs. 
Baines up th’ road. ‘Tell him to come 
at once. He’s sure to be at home, as it’s 
Saturday night.” 

“Very well.” 
the room. 

“ And, young ’un, I’ve done with thee. 
Never pass my door again till thou know’st 
I’m i’ my coffin. Understand?” 

Mark hesitated a moment and then 
went out, quietly closing the door. No 
sooner had he done so than the girl, 
hitherto so passive at the window, flew 
after him. 


think I want 
Go to young 


Mark turned to leave 


There are some women whose calm, 
enigmatic faces seem always to suggest 
the infinite. It is given to few to know 
them, so rare as they are, and their lives 
usually so withdrawn; but sometimes 
they pass in the street, or sit like sphinxes 
in the church or the theatre, and then 
the memory of their features, persistently 
recurring, troubles us for days. ‘They are 
peculiar to no class, these women: you 
may find them in a print gown or in 
diamonds. Often they have thin, rather 
long lips, and deep rounded chins ; but 
it is the fine upward curve of the nostrils 
and the fall of the eyelids which most 
surely mark them. Their glances and 
their faint smiles are beneficent, yet with 
a subtle shade of half-malicious superiority. 
When they look at you from under those 
apparently fatigued eyelids, you feel that 
they have an inward and concealed ex- 
istence far beyond the ordinary—that they 
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are aware of many things which you can 
never know. It is as though their souls, 
during former incarnations, had trafficked 
with the secret forces of nature, and so 
acquired a mysterous and nameless quality 
above all the transient attributes of beauty, 


wit, and talent. ‘They exist: that is 
enough ; that is their genius. Whether 


they control, or are at the mercy of, those 
secret forces ; whether they have in fact 
learnt, but may not speak, the true answer 
to the eternal Why; whether they are not 
perhaps a riddle even to their own simple 
selves : these are points which can never 
be decided. 

Every one who knew Mary Beechinor, 
in her cousin’s home, or at chapel, or on 
‘Titus Price’s earthenware manufactory, 
where she worked, said or thought that 
“there was something about her * 
and left the phrase unachieved. She was 
twenty-five, and she had lived under the 
same roof with Edward. Beechinor for 
seven years, since the sudden death of 
her parents. ‘The arrangement then made 
was that Edward should keep her, while 
she conducted his household. She had 
insisted on permission to follow her own 
occupation, and in order that she might 
be at liberty to do so she personally paid 
eighteenpence a week to a little girl who 
came in to perform sundry necessary 
duties every day at noon. Mary Beechinor 
was a paintress by trade. As a class the 
paintresses of the Five Towns are some- 
what similar to the more famous mill-girls 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire—fiercely in- 
dependent by reason of good wages earned, 
loving finery and brilliant colours, loud- 
tongued and aggressive perhaps, and for 
the rest neither more nor less kindly, 
passionate, faithful than any other Saxon 
women anywhere. ‘The paintresses, how- 
ever, have some slight advantage over 
the mill-girls in the outward reticences of 
demeanour, due no doubt to the fact that 
their ancient craft demands a higher skill, 
and is pursued under more humane and 
tranquil conditions. Mary Beechinor 
worked in the “ band-and-line” depart- 
ment of the painting-shop at Price’s. You 
may have observed the geometrical exacti- 
tude of the broad and thin coloured lines 
round the edges of a common cup and 
saucer, and speculated upon the means 
by which it was arrived at. A girl drew 
those lines, a girl with a hand as sure as 
Giotto’s, and no better tools than a couple 
of brushes and a small revolving table 
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called a whirler. Forty-eight hours a Mark at first had no suspicion that she 


week Mary Beechinor sat before her 
whirler, Actuating the treadle, she placed 
a piece of ware on the flying disc, and 
with a single unerring flip of the finger 
pushed it precisely to the centre; then 
she held the full brush firmly against the 
ware, and in three seconds the band 
encircled it truly ; another brush taken 
up, and the line below the band also 
stood complete. And this process was 
repeated, with miraculous swiftness, hour 
after hour, week after week, year after 
year. Mary could decorate over thirty 
dozen cups and saucers in a day, at three 
halfpence the dozen. ‘ Doesn’t she ever 
do anything alse?” some visitor might 
curiously inquire, whom Titus Price was 
showing over his ramshackle manufactory. 
“No, always the same thing,” ‘Titus would 
answer, made proud for the moment of 
this phenomenon of stupendous monotony. 
‘*T wonder how she can stand it—she 
has a refined face,” the visitor might 
remark; and Mary Beechinor was left 
alone again. ‘The idea that her work 
was monotonous probably never occurred 
to the girl. It was her work—as natural 
as sleep, or the knitting which she always 
did in the dinner-hour. The calm and 
silent regularity of it had become part 
of her, deepening her original quiescence, 
and setting its seal upon her inmost spirit. 





She was not in the fellowship of the 
other girls in the painting-shop. She 
seldom joined their more boisterous 


diversions, nor talked their talk, and she 
never manceuvred for their men. But 
they liked her, and their attitude showed 
a certain respect, forced from them by 
they knew not what. ‘The powers in the 
office spoke of Mary Beechinor as “a 
very superior girl.” 

She ran downstairs after Mark, and he 
waited in the narrow hall, where there 
was scarcely room for two people to pass. 
Mark looked at her inquiringly. Rather 
thin, and by no means tall, she seemed 
the merest morsel by his side. She was 
wearing her second-best crimson merino 
frock, partly to receive the doctor and 
partly because it was Saturday night ; 
over this a plain bibless apron. Her 
cold grey eyes faintly sparkled in anger 
above the cheeks white with watching, 
and the dropped corners of her mouth 
showed a _ contemptuous indignation. 
Mary Beechinor was ominously roused 
from the accustomed calm of years. Yet 


was disturbed. ‘To him that pale and 
inviolate face, even while it cast a spell 
over him, gave no sign of the fires within. 

She took him by the coat-sleeve and 
silently directed him into the gloomy 
little parlour; crowded with mahogany and 
horsehair furniture, white antimacassars, 
wax flowers under glass, and ponderous 
gilt-clasped Bibles. 

“Tt’s a cruel shame!” she whispered, 
as though afraid of being overheard by 
the dying man upstairs, 

**Do you think I ought to have given 
way?” he questioned, reddening. 

“You mistake me,” she said quickly ; 
and with a sudden movement she went 
up to him and put her hand on his 
shoulder. ‘The caress, so innocent, un- 
premeditated and instinctive, ran through 
him like a voltaic shock. ‘These two 
were almost strangers ; they had scarcely 
met till within the past week, Mark being 
seldom in Bursley. ‘‘ You mistake me— 
it is a shame of Aim. Im fearfully 
angry.” 

‘** Angry ?” he repeated, astonished. 

“Yes, angry.” She walked to the 
window, and twitching at the blind-cord, 
gazed into the dim street. It was be- 
ginning to grow dark. ‘Shall you fetch 
the lawyer? I shouldn’t if I were you. 
/ won't.” 

“T must fetch him,” Mark said. 

She turned round and admired him. 
“What w// he do with his precious 
money?” she murmured. 

‘“* Leave it to you, probably.” 

“Not he. I wouldn’t touch it—not 
now ; it’s yours by rights. Perhaps you 
don't know that when I came here it was 
distinctly understood I wasn’t to expect 
anything under his will. Besides, I have 
my own money. . Oh, dear! If he 
wasn’t in such pain, wouldn't I talk to 
him—for the first and last time in my 
life |” 

“You must please not say a word to 
him. I don’t really want the money.” 

“But you ought to have it. If he 
takes it away from you he’s umjust.” 

“What did the doctor say this after- 
noon?” asked Mark, wishing to change 
the subject. 

‘*He said the crisis would come on 
Monday, and when it did Edward would 
be dead all in a minute. e said it 


would be just like taking prussic acid.” 
“Not earlier than Monday ?” 
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“He said he thought Monday.” 


‘““Of course I shall take no notice of 


what Edward said to me—I shall call 
to-morrow morning—and stay. Perhaps 
he won’t mind seeing me. And _ then 
you can tell me what happens to-night.” 

‘*T’m sure I shall send that lawyer man 
about his business,” she threatened. 

‘Look here,” said Mark timorously, 
as he was leaving the house, “I’ve told 
you I don’t want the money—I would 
give it away to some charity—but do 
you think I ought to pretend to yield, 
just to humour him and let him die. quiet 
and peaceful? I shouldn't like him to 
die hating——’ 

“* Never—never ! ” 





she exclaimed. 


‘What have you and Mark been talking 
about ?” asked Edward Beechinor appre- 
hensively, as Mary re-entered the bed- 
room. 

* Nothing,” she replied, with a grave 
and soothing kindliness of tone. 

‘* Because, miss, if you think 

“You must have your medicine now, 
Edward.” 

3ut before giving the patient his 
medicine, she peeped through the curtain 
and watched Mark’s figure till it dis- 
appeared up the hill towards Bleakridge. 
He, on his part, walked with her image 
always in front of him. He thought hers 
was the strongest, most righteous soul he 
had ever encountered ; it seemed as if 
she had a perfect passion for truth and 
justice. Anda week ago he had deemed 
her a capable girl, certainly—but lacka- 
daisical ! 


The clock had struck ten before Mr. 
Baines, the solicitor, knocked at the 
door. Mary hesitated, and then took 
him upstairs in silence while he suavely 
explained to her why he had been unable 
to come earlier. ‘This lawyer was a young 
Scotsman who had descended upon the 
town from nowhere, bought a_ small 
decayed practice, and within two years 
had transformed it into a large and 
flourishing business by one of those feats 
of energy, audacity and tact combined, 
of which some Scotsmen seem to possess 
the secret. 

‘Here is Mr. Baines, Edward,” Mary 
said quietly ; and then, having rearranged 
the sick man’s pillow, she vanished out of 
the room and went into the kitchen. 
The gas-jet there showed only a point of 
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blue, but she did not turn it up. Dragging 
an old oak rush-seated rocking-chair near 
to the range, where a scrap of fire still 
glowed, she rocked herself gently in the 
darkness. 

After about half an hour Mr. Baines’s 
voice sounded at the head of the stairs: 
‘ Miss -Beechinor, will ye kindly step up? 
We shall want some asseestance.” 

She obeyed, but not instantly. 

In the bedroom Mr. Baines, a fountain- 


pen between his fine white teeth, was 
putting some coal on the fire. He stood 


up as she entered. “ Mr. Beechinor is 
about to make a new will,” he said, 
without removing the pen from his mouth, 
‘and ye will kindly witness it.” 

‘The small room appeared to be full of 
Baines—he was so large and fleshy, and 
assertive. ‘The furniture, even the chest 
of drawers, was dwarfed into toy-furniture, 
and Beechinor, slight and shrunken-up, 
seemed like a: cadaverous mannikin in 
the bed. 

“ Now, Mr. Beechinor.” Dusting his 
hands, the lawyer took a .newly-written 
document from the dressing-table, and 
spreading it on the lid of a cardboard 


box, held it before the dying man. 
‘Here’s the pen. ‘There! I'll help ye 
hold it.” 
Beechinor clutched the pen, His 
wrinkled and yellow face, flushed in 
irregular patches as though the cheeks 


had been badly rouged, was covered with 
perspiration, and each difficult movement, 


even to the slightest lifting of the head, 
showed extreme exhaustion. He cast at 
Mary a long sinister glance of mistrust 


and apprehension. 
‘What is there in this will?” 
Mr. Baines looked sharply up at the 


girl, who now stood at the side of the 

bed, opposite him. Mechanically she 

smoothed the tumbled bed-clothes. 
“'That’s nowt to do wi’ thee, lass,” said 


Beechinor, resentfully. 

“Tt isn’t necessary that a witness to a 
will should be aware of its contents,” said 
Baines. ‘In fact, it’s quite unusual.” 

“T sign nothing in the dark,” she said, 
smiling. ‘Through their half-closed lids 
her eyes glimmered at Baines. 


“Ha! legal caution acquired from 
your cousin, I presume.” Baines smiled 
at her. ‘But let me assure ye, Miss 


Beechinor, this is a mere matter of form. 
A will must be signed in the presence of 
two witnesses, both present at the same 
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time; and there’s only yeself and me 
for it.” 

Mary looked at the dying man, whose 
features were writhed in pain, and shook 
her head. 

“Tell her,” he murmured, with bitter 
despair, and sank down into the pillows, 
dropping the fountain-pen, which had left 
a stain of ink on the sheet before Baines 
could pick it up. 

“Well, then, Miss Beechinor, if ye 
must know,” Baines began with sarc ism, 
“the will is as follows. ‘The testator — 
that’s Mr. Beechinor—leaves — twenty 
guineas to his brother Mark, to show that 
he bears him no ill-will and forgives him. 
‘The rest of his estate is to be realised and 
the proceeds given to the North Stafford- 
shire Infirmary, to found a bed which is to 
be called the Beechinor bed. If there is 
any surplus it is to go to the Law Clerks’ 
Provident Society. ‘That is all.” 

“JT shall have nothing to do with it, 
Mary said coldly. 

“Young lady, we don’t want ye to have 
anything to do with it. We only desire 
ye to witness the signature.” 

“T won't witness the signature, and I 
won't see it signed.” 

“Damn thee, Mary: thou’rt a wicked 
wench,” Beechinor whispered, in hoarse, 
feeble tones. He saw himself robbed of 
the legitimate fruit of all those interminable 
years of toilsome thrift. ‘This girl by a 
trick would prevent him from disposing 
of his own. He, Edward beechinor, 
shrewd and wealthy, was being treated 
like a child. He was too weak to rave, 
but from his aggrieved and furious heart 
he piled silent curses on her. “‘ Go, fetch 
another witness,” he added to the lawyer. 

“ Waita moment,” said Baines. ‘* Miss 
Beechinor, do ye mean to say that ye will 
cross the solemn wish of a dying man?” 

““T mean to say I won’t help a dying 
man to commit a crime.” 

** A crime ?” 

“Ves,” she answered, ‘‘acrime. Seven 
years ago Mr. Beechinor willed everything 
to his brother Mark, and Mark ought to 
have everything. Mark is his only brother 
—his only relation except me. And 
Edward knows it isn’t me wants any of 
his money. North Staffordshire Infirmary 
indeed! It’sacrime. What business 


have you,” she went on to Edward 

Beechinor, “to punish Mark just because 

his politics aren’t-———” 
**That’s beside the point,’ 


’ 


the lawyer 


interrupted. “A testator has a perfect 
right to leave his property as he chooses, 
without giving reasons. Now, Miss 
Beechinor, I must ask ye to be 
judeecious.” 

Mary shut her lips. 

‘** Her'll never do it. I tell thee, fetch 
another witness.” ‘The old man sprang 
up in a sort of frenzy as he uttered the 
words, and then fell back in a brief 
swoon. 

Mary wiped his brow, and pushed away 
the wet and matted hair. Presently he 
opened his eyes, moaning. Mr. Baines 
folded up the will, put it in his pocket, 
and left the recom with quick steps. Mary 
heard him open the front door and then 
return to the foot of the stairs. 

“ Miss Beechinor,” he called, “ I'll 
speak with ye a moment.” 

She went down. “ Do youmindcoming 
into the kitchen?” she said, preceding him 
and turning up the gas: there's no light 
in the front room.” 

He leaned up against the high mantel- 
piece ; his frock-coat hung to the level 
of the oven-knob. She had one hand on 
the white deal table. Between them a 
tortoiseshell cat purred on the red-tiled 
floor. 

“Vere doing a verra serious thing, 
Miss Beechinor. As Mr. Beechinor’s 
solicitor, I should just like to be acquaint 
with the real reasons for this conduct.” 

*T’ve told you.” She had a slightly 
quizzical look. 

“ Now, as to Mark,” the lawyer con- 
tinued blandly, ‘‘Mr. Beechinor explained 
the whole circumstances to me. Mark 
as good as defied his brother.” 

‘*'That’s nothing to do with it.” 

“ By the.way, it appears that Mark is 
practically engaged to be married. May 
I ask if the lady is yeself?” 

She hesitated. 

“Tf so,” he proceeded, “I may tell ye 
informally that I admire the pluck of ye. 
But nevertheless that will has got to be 
executed.” 

“The young lady is a Miss Melior of 
Hanbridge.” 

“I’m going to fetch my clerk,” he said 
shortly. “I can see ye’re an obstinate 
and unfathomable woman. I'll be back 
in half an hour.” 

When he had departed she bolted the 
front door, top and bottom, and went up- 
stairs to the dying man. 

Nearly an hour elapsed before she 
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heard a knock. Mr. Baines had had to 
arouse his clerk from sleep. Instead of 
going down to the front door, Mary threw 
up the bedroom window and looked out. 
It was a mild but starless night. ‘Trafalgar 
Road was silent save for the steam-car, 
which, with its load of revellers returning 
from Hanbridge—that centre of gaiety 
slipped rumbling down the hill towards 
Bursley. 

“What do you want —disturbing a 
respectable house at this time of night?” 
she called in a loid whisper, when the 
car had passed. “The door’s bolted and 
I can’t come down. You must come in 
the morning.” 

“Miss Beechinor, ye will let us in. I 
charge ye.” 

‘It’s useless, Mr. Baines.” 

“Tl break the door down. I’m a 
strong man and a determined. Ye are 
carrying things too far.” 

In another moment the two men heard 
the creak of the bolts. Mary stood before 
them, vaguely discernible, but a forbidding 
figure. 

a) 3 must 


you come 


said coldly. 
“Stay here in the passage, Arthur,” 
call ye 


said Mr. at | when I 


Baines ; 
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want ye,” and he followed 
the stairs. 

Edward Beechinor lay on his back, and 
his sunken eyes stared glassily at the 
ceiling. ‘The skin of his emaciated face, 
stretched tightly over the protruding 
bones, had lost all its crimson, and was 
green, white, yellow. The mouth 
wide open. His drawn features wore a 
terribly sardonic look—a purely physical 
effect of the disease, but it seemed to 
the two spectators that this mean and 
disappointed slave of a miserly habit had 
hy one superb imaginative effort realised 
the full vanity of all human wishes and 
pretensions. 

“Ve can go. I shan’t want ye,” said 
Mr. Baines, returning to the clerk. 

The lawyer never spoke of that night’s 
business. Why should he? ‘To what 
end? Mark Beechinor, under the old 
will, inherited the seven hundred pounds 
and the house. Miss Mellor of Hanbridge 
is still Miss Mellor, her hand not having 
heen formally sought. But Mark, secretary 
of the Labour Church, is married. Miss 
Mellor, with a quite pardonable air of 
tolerant superiority, refers to his wife as 
” timid, little creature—she 
couldn't say Bo to a goose.” 


Mary up 


was 


a_ strange, 


| 
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Groote Schuur. 


MR. RHODES 


BY F. 


HE Editor of this Magazine asks 

me for some lines dealing with 

Mr. Rhodes on the personal, the 

human side. It is the side of which one 

must needs think just now, with the daily 

bulletins telling, as they do while I sit 

down to write, of Death and Life-in-Death 

dicing over the patient, as they diced 

over the Ancient Mariner.* And _ that 

human and personal side showed no- 

where better than when you saw the man 
in his home. 

When I first met Mr. Rhodes he was a 
millionaire without a house. He lived at 
the club, and talked business or politics 
on the sfoep. But he comes of a line of 
graziers and landowners, and the land- 
hunger was in his English veins as strong 
as inany Irish peasant or Boer voortrekker. 
The other day he cast up his acres, and 
found that he owned more than any other 
member of the Cape Assembly—a House 
of many-acred men. He has grown as 
keen about irrigation and_ fruit-farming 
and Angoras, as about mines and railways 
and telegraphs. And he has, as he puts 
it, ‘dotted the earth with rest-houses ” 
a moor in Scotland, a country place near 
Newmarket, farms in Rhodesia and the 
Western Province of Cape Colony; the 
other day I heard of his planning a house 
near Johannesburg, and another at sea- 
side Muizenberg, where he lies ill; and 


EDMUND 


IN HIS 


GARRETT. 


HOME, 


last, or rather first, there is Groote Schuur. 
That is the preter omnes angulus—that is 
the Home. 

Beautiful beautiful demesne ! 
If Froude could come to life again and 
visit it, we might have a companion 
picture to the one he drew of Sir George 
Grey's island pleasaunce in the South 
Seas. If you would see Rhodes on his 
most winning side, seek it at Groote 
Schuur : a side with which the gentle Grey 
could well own kinship. 

As the liner draws into Table Bay, and 
the takes in Table Mountain, the 
great bastion of rock that rises sheer 
behind Cape ‘Town, you notice that the 
bastion is supported by flanking buttresses 
to right and left" The buttress to your 
left is Devil’s Peak ; Groote Schuur lies 
round behind that. ‘The house lies low, 
nestling cosily among oaks. Name and 
site are old Dutch, and strangers generally 
take the house for old, so deftly has Mr. 
Herbert Baker, the architect of this, as of 
most of the fine work now being done in 
South Africa, adapted while dignifying 
the style of the old Dutch colonial home- 
stead, with its white curvilinear gables 
and prim teak window-frames. ‘The out- 
side perfectly with the spoils of 
seventeenth-century Holland in silver and 
china and furniture that are stored 
within. “Keep it simple—beams and 


house, 


eye 


goes 


* The paper concludes with a postcript, written after receipt of the sad news of March 26th. 
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whitewash,” was Mr. Rhodes’s word at 
the outset. The final form represents a 
considerable evolution from beams and 
whitewash, but ‘it keeps a rich simplicity. 

Just as it was completed, and Mr. 
Rhodes coming home after months on 
the veldt, fire broke out and gutted all 
but one wing. Mr. Rhodes telegraphed 
to put a bed for him in that wing and— 
begin rebuilding. 

In the re-born Groote Schuur you can 
trace one, and only one, concession to the 
flames. ‘Tiles, alas! replace the thatch, 
which used to be of a peculiarly rich 
mellow brown, got by using a reed which 
grows on the Cape isthmus. 

After the fire it was whispered for 
the gobe-mouches that Mr. Rhodes had 
ordered it himself, so as to destroy by 
seeming accident papers compromising 
to some High-mightiness. (It was at the 
time of the Raid Inquiry.) What could 
not Dumas have made of that, with 
d’Artagnan to fire the faggots, and the 
Queen’s or the Cardinal's letter in a chest? 
Perhaps it rather recalls Charles Lamb 
and the “ Essay on Roast Pig.” Some 
friends were laughing with Mr. Rhodes 
over the story, soon after, when I allowed 
myself a rather tactless remark. One is 
tempted sometimes to regard a man out 
of the common as a psychological study ; 
and in that spirit, or perhaps in mere 


thoughtlessness, I said: “ After all, if 


there had really been an object, a big 
enough political object, I don’t believe 
you would have let a house or so stand 
in your way.” 

The words were no sooner out than 
regretted. They “elicited,” as Lord 
Milner said representations to Pretoria 
were apt to do, “an answer of consider- 
able acerbity,” and the conversation-—or 
at least the topic—dropped abruptly. 

For a moment I was puzzled. Then I 
saw. My careless speech had thrust the 
outwardly hard man in the quick under 
the nail. . He loved his house. 

From the deep, pillared verandah 
where Mr. Rhodes mostly sits, and the 
little formal garden, the view leads up a 
grassy slope, and over woodland, away to 
the crest of the buttress-peak and_ the 
grey-purple precipices of ‘Table Mountain. 
Midway up one aré/e shows an old square 
blockhouse, built by the Dutch as a 
watchtower over Cape ‘Town. Mounting, 
you pass first through open park-land ; 
then comes wildwood, part pines and un- 


deciduous trees, part English in its mixture 
of oak and beech and undergrowth; 
higher again, a belt of the shimmering 
grey silver-trees peculiar to the slopes of 
‘Table Mountain; here and there are open 
glades, or wide rock-strewn stretches of 
flowering protea and heaths and all the 
aromatic bush common at the Cape ; 
highest of all, as you near the steeper 
krantzes and the toppling wall of crags, 
only the tenacious firs find foothold. 

Much of all this shows no trace of 
man’s hand, except the made roads driven 
through it, like those of a German forest. 
Along such a road you may catch a 
glimpse of a stately koodoo or some other 
of the graceful vanishing antelopes of 
Africa; a moment he stands statue-like, 
gazing at the intruder over his shoulder, 
before plunging into the adjoining brake. 
Or an enormous eland, mild-eyed as a 
pet Alderney on a home farm, comes 
nuzzling up, or you find yourself, rather 
dubiously, among a sniffing, curious troop 
of zebras, their sleek plets as_ vividly 
striped as a football jersey. Only those 
animals which threaten man or each other 
run in enclosures ; the rest roam at will. 
Once Mr. Rhodes himself came to the 
rescue of a guest attacked by a small but 
pugnacious buck. Once a rash stranger 
who climbed a seven-foot fence to gather 
mushrooms was nearly disembowelled by 
an angry gnu. 

I suppose no place of the kind is 
so freely, nay recklessly, shared with the 
public. At first, there were to be keys, 
and whoever applied was to have one. 
‘Iwo thousand keys were bought, I believe. 
But meanwhile the gates swung freely 
to all; the estate had become the holiday 
resort of the Cape ‘Town masses; and 
Mr. Rhodes has never locked a gate 
since. Mostly the people respond to this 
trust; but everywhere there are some 
churls “compact of thankless — earth.” 
Rare and valuable beasts have been 
maimed and butchered. Suspicious fires 
have worked heartrending havoc in the 
woodland. Not a few said, when the 
house burned, “An enemy hath done 
this.” ‘There is a great sacrifice of privacy. 
Sometimes visitors treat the house itself 
as a free museum, and are found wan- 
dering into Mr. Rhodes’s own rooms or 
composedly reading in his library. 

A little way up the slope from the 
house is a group of cedar-like stone-pines, 
left standing, with exquisite taste, that 
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they may frame the picture, caught from 
below, of the peak. Here once I was 
standing with Mr. Rhodes. We had 
long looked upward at that picture, in- 
imitable in its lucid atmosphere: he 
turned and looked long down at the 
house. ‘Then he said—in the odd falsetto, 
familiar to all who know Mr. Rhodes in 
conversation, to which his deeper voice 
is especially apt to change when he wants 
to assume an offhand air: ‘This, too, is 
something to have created !” 

They are almost the very words which 
Balzac makes the enraptured old artist 
speak in ‘The Unknown Masterpiece.” 


This was the man I had twitted as 
being willing to pass the child of his 


fancy through the fire to Moloch,—to 
make, as Mr. Birrell might say, smoking 
hecatombs of its treasures ! 

But this Frenhofer did not, like Balzac’s, 
deem it profanation to share his creation 
with the mob. It was Sunday afternoon, 
and, as he spoke, up streamed a frolic- 
some family party of ‘brown people ” 
from the slums of Cape ‘Town, the girl 
with her pinafore full of flowers just 
plucked in the garden. ‘They barely 
noticed the big man standing there in 
flannels, with a hat like an old Boer’s 
crushed down on the massive bronzed 
and grizzled head. 

“Well,” asks Mr. Rhodes, with the air 
of a benevolent casual spectator, ‘ going 
up to see the lions ?” 

A favourite pilgrimage, this. One of 
Mr. Rhodes’s teeming architectural fancies 
was a classical lion-pit, in which the 
tawny form of the king of beasts would 
be caught sight of between marble 
columns. A touch of Karnak by moon- 
light, or perhaps the Colosseum. But 
then Gibbon is Mr. Rhodes’s favourite 
reading, and he was delighted when 
somebody discovered a speaking likeness 
of him in the formidable profile of one 
of the Roman emperors. However, this 
grotto, which Sir Lawrence Alma-T'adema 
might have loved to paint, not 
destined to be realised. The classical 
impulse turned, instead, to a memorial 
at Kimberley in honour of 


Was 


Those who died for the city, being sons of the 
land. 


Having conceived the wish that the de- 
signer of this should have in mind the 
massive time-defying monuments of Egypt 
as well as the more graceful proportions 
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of Grecian temples, Mr. Rhodes character- 
istically sent Mr. Herbert Baker off to 
Greece and Egypt to saturate himself in 
all those forms, as a beginning. 

Riding past the lonely lion-house one 
day, I met Mr. Rhodes also taking his 
morning ride. ‘The little horse I had 
then showed (like M. Tartarin) a quaint 
indifference to (caged) lions, and had 
a trick of suddenly thrusting his head at 
the bars, within an inch of the lions’ 
noses, so truculently that the astonished 
beasts recoiled. Some larrikins had lately 
taken to throwing stones in at the open 
roof: fine wire-netting was being put up 
to protect the lions. I was speaking with 
some warmth of these misdeeds, when my 
cob showed off his trick, and the lions 
jumped. One could not but laugh. 
Quoth Mr. Rhodes, flourishing his whip 
at the bars, ‘‘ After all your indignation, I 
can quite understand those fellows wanting 
to see the lions jump: I want to myself— 
and so do you!” He did not care how 
much wire-netting he paid for, but he 
would not exclude the larrikins. 

This pair of lions once made a rather 
naive appearance in one of Mr. Rhodes’s 
speeches. They helped him round a 
free-trade curve, as follows About free 
trade, as about most things, he was a 
pure opportunist. When you have named 
the union under the British flag of an 
expanding, prosperous, and self-governing 
South Africa, and the use of that as a 
lever for the unity of the Empire, you 
have named the sum-total of Mr. Rhodes’s 
political principles. For that, everything 
else has had to shift: including some- 


times—so he confessed to his friends at 
Oriel when he _ revisited Oxford for 
his doctor’s degree—his own _ personal 


decalogue, which he summed up in a 
sentence of Aristotle’s Ethics: not bad 
for a passman to remember after years 
in Africa. 

Well, in the course of this oppor- 
tunism he had once to make a curve as 
sharp as Sir Robert Peel’s, in a matter 
of duties on meat. ‘There was keen 
curiosity among Cape politicians to know 
just how he would do it. ‘And now, 
gentlemen, I come to the meat duty”— 
this was addressing a crowded Cape ‘Town 
meeting. ‘‘I have just had brought home 
to me the scircity in meat. I went up 
to look at my lions, and I asked the 
keeper what they stood me in for meat. 
I was astonished to find it had risen to 
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#250 a year. Well, gentlemen, I am 
not a family man; but this made me 
think. I rode a little farther round the 
mountain, and saw this city spread below 
me; and I said to myself: ‘There are 
all these people with families to feed, 
and they are finding out with their 
families what I have found out with 
my lions.” (Immense cheering and 
laughter. ) 

* Well, he has taken the curve his own 
way,” whispered a friend on the platform, 
under cover of the cheering: ‘‘ there goes 
the meat duty, and perhaps if we can 
teach these brutes of his to eat corn, we 
may get rid of the grain duty too.” 

*“'That will be when Isaiah comes true,” 
I whispered back under the same cover. 
“Don’t you remember: Zhe dion shall eat 
straw like the ox?” 

But Isaiah lags, and Mr. Rhodes has 
never completed his free-trade curve. 

Long ago Mr. Rhodes wanted the 
Government, or the municipality, to con- 
struct a great high-level road belting the 
mighty flanks of Table Mountain all the 
way round, so that in a single drive one 
would command two oceans and a hundred 
varying land prospects. ‘The plan was 
not carried out, or not at the time; but 
Mr. Rhodes, as his way is, stuck to his 
idea, and carried it out himself for all 
that side of the mountain which he has 
gradually made his own. Gangs of 
swarthy Kaffirs were set to work; the 
amateur engineers of the road _ being 
himself and his valet. I do not think 
Mr. Rhodes at Oxford came under 
Ruskin’s spell; but as far as road-making 
goes he has bettered the too-famous 
experiment of the Oxford Ruskinians. 
The result is a public boon. ‘To ‘‘ drive 
the road and bridge the ford” is the 
Britisher’s business, as Mr. Kipling tells 
us; and Mr. Rhodes was never more in 
his element than when generalling his 
little army of Kaffir navvies. 

Mr. Rhodes has devised the estate to 
Cape Town in his will—except, I believe, 
one site upon it which he has long pre- 
pared for that university which he hoped 
to see spring from the mountain side, 
which should collect and unite amidst 
perfect scenery the youth of all South 
Africa. 

If I were asked to illustrate Mr. Rhodes’s 
generosity I should not cite his public 
benefactions, nor private ones of which 
It know from men who have been his 


almoners ; these might be “as rich men 
give who care not for their gifts.” 
should cite how he has_ shared, while 
living, that which in life was most delight- 
ful to him. He might say, with Whitman, 
*“When I give, I give myself.” 

At one point the trees of a little open 
glade bear a couple of iron rings, where 
Mr. Rhodes’s horse might often be seen 
tethered ; hard by a thread of footpath 
descends among thick bush : follow this, 
and you suddenly emerge ona bench, a 
massive tree-like structure of solid teak, 
like all the Groote Schuur appointments, 
and you catch your breath as the view 
from this bench unrolls before you. ‘This 
place Mr. Rhodes chose. Here he loved 
to sit. ‘*When I have something I want 
to think out,” he said, “I take it up the 
mountain.” Here, as he owned once 
when laying the first stone of some chapel, 
was his church ; here was his study. As 
a line of George Macdonald’s puts it : 


The universe my closet with shut door. 


Here at your feet the ground drops with 
an abrupt plunge, down a_ copse-clad 
ravine, towards the house and garden. 
From here the broad flat isthmus of the 
Cape peninsula unrolls like a map, from 
one blue sea to the other—from ‘Table 
Bay to False Bay, where the British naval 
station is. Amid the waste a few farms 
are dotted. Here runs a chain of sand- 
hills, where the Cape Hunt sometimes 
finds a silver jackal. ‘There, helped by 
a puff of smoke, the eye picks out the 
thread of railway running north: the rail 
which leads past the diamond- and gold- 
fields with their humming life, past the 
desert solitudes, past the huts of the 
pioneers of Rhodesia, into the heart of 
the great continent. You and I, with the 
corporeal vision, can hardly trace the line 
so far as where it mounts the blue sierras, 
unpoetically called Hottentots’ Holland, 
which make the horizon from here, the 
first terrace of the mainland. But when 
Mr. Rhodes looked out from this bench he 
saw past the great Nyanza and away to 
Cairo, 
Postscript. 


The news of Mr. Rhodes’s death came 
as these lines were being read in proof. 
The body, we read, is to be taken to 
Groote Schuur, on its way to the distant 
and lofty burial-place that Mr. Rhodes 
chose for himself long ago among the 
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granite hills of the country which per- 
petuates his name. Only in this sense, 
upon this last journey, was he destined 
to rest one more night under the roof he 
loved. 

The choice of that 
another illustration of Mr. Rhodes’s 
feeling for scenery. There ran through 
him a vein of intense and often romantic 
sentiment. Men could not always reach 
that vein; but Nature seemed to strike 
to it at once. ‘lhe view from the chosen 
spot in the Matoppos is grander and 
sterner than the favourite view nearer 
home that I have tried to describe ; more 
beautiful it could not be. 

There is something very fitting in 
associating Mr. Rhodes’s memory with 
mountains. His ideas, his 
his achievements in the ‘scramble for 
Africa,” his ambitions for his country and 
for himself—his very faults and blunders 
—all were on the mountainous scale. He 
towered over his surroundings. He had 
a certain breadth, and ruggedness, and 
persistent obduracy, that seemed to ally 
him with great natural features and 
natural forces, with things that affect the 
landscape and show upon the map. 

Wise and worthy persons, living at a 
distance from South Africa, have been 
wont to talk, since Mr. Rhodes got into 
disgrace, as if we ought to rearrange 
our politics over there and_ make our 
account without him. ‘‘ Proceed,” they 
bade the South African English in effect, 
“just leaving Mr. Rhodes out.” Nothing 
simpler, till you came to try it on the 
spot. ‘Then you would perceive that you 
might as well try to cold-shoulder Table 
Mountain. 

Said Mark Twain when he was at Cape 
Town: “ Rhodes is so big that when he 
stands on ‘lable Mountain ’—(no getting 
away from the mountain in metaphors 
about Mr. Rhodes !)—“his shadow falls 
across the Zambesi.” ‘There was both 
truth and poetry in Mark’s figure, bold 
as it is. The shadow meant very various 
things to the varying races, white and 
black, across whom it fell: menacing to 
one, sheltering to another. But there 
it lay, felt by all; and there it lies yet, 
though now it is no more than “the 
shadow of a great name.” 

To some critics, I know, this idea of 
greatness is only the mirage caused by 


burial-place is 


schemes, 
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a golden mist: the important thing about 
Mr. Rhodes was his wealth— that explains 
all. Well, we = shall The wealth 
remains, and is bequeathed to the pur- 
poses which its owner pursued in life. 
How much will the money achieve, I 
wonder, without the man behind it? 
The measure of the man we shall get 
from the gap he leaves. 

However, with all this talk of greatness, 
or at least bigness, let us not forget the 
purely human tragedy that this death 
before fifty represents. For tragedy it is. 
I know that for years past Mr. Rhodes 
has been fully conscious that he had 
probably only a few years to live. Only 
a few—but, as he thought, enough. 
Before the war, he was planning the 
federation of the three British colonies 
in South ‘Africa; after the country was 
plunged in chaos, he calculated that five 
years should see the fuller federation : it 
was as provinces of this federation that 
he thought the late republics should first 
gain the status of self-governing colonies. 

Five years !—the closing years of his 
life, they were to be; the reparation of 
errors, the fruition of labours, the crown 
of his life-work. So he hoped until quite 
lately. But lately for some time he had 
known that it was not to be. 


see, 


“ And Moses went up... . to the top of 
Pisgah. ... And the Lord shewed him all 
the land. ... This is the land which I 
sware... I will give it unto thy seed. 
] have caused thee to see it with thine eyes, 
but thou shalt not go over thither.” 


Mr. Kruger is very fond of his Bible. 
It is part of the mise en scene of every 
“interview” with him. But if he had 
ever felt the full poignancy of that last 
chapter of Deuteronomy, I cannot help 
thinking he would have found some ¢ ther 
comment than the one reported of him 
on the news of Mr Rhodes’ death. Not 
so would Cecil Rhodes have commented 
on the death of Paul Kruger. He would 
have said something less unctuously pious, 
no doubt; but what it lacked in edifica- 
tion it would have gained in humanity. 

It is this view of humanity that my 
slight sketch of Mr. Rhodes in his home 
may perhaps help to make more con- 
ceivable to readers for whom his figure 
may sometimes have loomed 


Larger than human on the frozen hills. 
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MR. RHODES IN CARICATURE. 
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THE LAST STRAW. 





MEETING OF MR. RHODES AND THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 


MEDICINE NOT SURGERY, 





Dr. CECIL (the new doctor): ‘‘ Swallow this, my dear President, and there will be 
no necessity for a surgical operation.” 
(MR. RHODES TRYING TO INDUCE PRESIDENT KRUGER TO GRANT THE FRANCHISE.) 
(By kind permission of the Proprietors of Punch.) 
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IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
A LITERARY TOUR. 


BY MRS. A. MURRAY SMITH. 


T times like the present, when the 
very atmosphere is throbbing with 
the approaching coronation of the 

seventh Edward, the attention even of 
the min in the street is concentrated 
on our greit national Valhalla. In olden 
days, when the monks jealously guarded 
their sanctuary and the shrine of their 
saint from, all but their patrons, the 
“royals” and other privileged persons, 
such as pilgrims, who brought offerings 
which added to the wealth of the 
monastery, the miss of the people was 
rigorously exclude1 from the Choir and 
the Holy of Holies behind the altar— 
only allowed to gaze from the nave on the 
solemn feast-days at the glittering golden 
casket which then enclosed the coffin of 
the Confessor. Now, however, when the 
Abbey is thrown open to all, the enforced 


closure of the building is bound to be 
regurded by many persons as a great 
hardship. 

The time when the Abbey was in fact, 
as well as by tradition, a peculiarly royal 
church, when kings and queens were not 
only crowned and often married, but 
usually buried within its walls, and when 
few feast-days passed without the actual 
presence of the sovereign, sitting in his 
chair of state at the service, has com- 
pletely vanished ; and since the attachment 
of the royal house to the place where 
their ancestors lie has apparently waxed 
faint, the Empire has taken up the 
attitude of the older kings, and a grave 
or memorial in Westminster Abbey is 
looked upon by all as the highest honour 
which can be paid to merit or genius. 
Yet the King remains, as ever, the 


*,* The illustrations to this article are from special photographs by S. P, Bolas & Co, 
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“visitor,” the personage to whose will 
with regard to the Abbey every other 
consideration must give way ; and we, his 
subjects, shall be compensated for our 
exclusion for some three months from 
the national church by our feelings of 
loyalty to his person, and our desire to 
know he will be seated in the chair of 
the ancient sovereigns, on the sacred spot 
where one after another his predecessors 
have sworn to keep troth with their 
subjects. To us this will no doubt be 
a consolation, but to the Americans, who 
flock in ever increasing numbers, like the 
pilgrims of old, to the Abbey, we fear 
there is little to make up for their loss. 

To Poet’s Corner the sight-seer from 
across the ocean naturally turns first, for 
there he finds the memorials of the giants 
—as also the dwarfs—of a literature in 
which he can claim a common interest 
with ourselves. Before visiting Stratford 
he likes to see Shakespeare, erect above 
his compeers ; Addison, whose name is 
fimiliar in the States, and many other 
fiumous writers of old; while amongst the 
moderns there are not only ‘Tennyson, 
Browning, Dickens, Scott, Thackeray, 
and recently John Ruskin, but his own 
poet Longfellow. If anything better than 
a stone can be offered where bread is 
craved, the writer has attempted to give 
some poor consolation to the baffled 
tourist in the following pages, in which 
she seeks to make dead bones live, lips 
that have long crumbled into dust speak 
to us again. 

Built originally by a king, and re- 
nowned far and wide on account of the 
royal saint’s shrine within its walls, the 
Abbey became in the course of time 
the burial-place not of royalties ex- 
clusively, nor yet of only those of high 
rank, but of many other persons. It was 
long, however, before literary merit or 
genius was recognised as a passport to 
the honour of a record on the Abbey 
stones. Chaucer, for instance, was buried 
here because he was clerk of the works 
at the King’s Palace and lived hard by ; 
and it was not till his monument, put 
up by an admirer of his poetry long after 
his death, attracted attention to the South 
Transept as a suitable place for the 
burial of Spenser, the darling of his 
generation, that the first idea of com- 
memorating poets in this particular part 
of the Abbey was started. From. this 
time (1599) till the present day Poets’ 
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Corner has been by common consent 
peculiarly dedicated to poets, while the 


western wall of the same transept was 
later dedicated to prose writers, and 
called the “historical side” on account 


in the first instance of the venerable 
Camden’s monument. Although there 
are conspicuous omissions from the ranks 
of the poets, while the Lake poets and 
other literary men are to be found in 
the Baptistery, yet on the whole the chief 
names in English literature for the better 
part of three centuries are recorded here. 
Many of these once popular writers are 
now familiar only to the student, others 
remain merely as well-known names in 
our memories ; and it is my cbject in 
this paper to gather up a few threads 
from their forgotten lives. 

Of the seventeenth -century literary 
men before the Civil War, Ben Jonson 
and Michael Drayton, both friends of 
Spenser’s and thus forming a link with 
the Elizabethan era, are the only poets 
actually commemorated in Poets’ Corner 
at the time, although the bodies of 
Francis Beaumont the dramatist (1616), 
and his brother Sir John (1627), well 
known as a writer of graceful verse, are 
buried in the Ambulatory close by. On 
the western wall Casaubon and Camden 
were long the sole representatives of 
prose writers, and more than a century 
passed before the giant of his generation, 
as of all time, William Shakespeare, had 


any place amongst the memorials of 
the poets. 
Away in the South Ambulatory is 


Fancelli’s beautiful bust of that exquisite 
writer of courtly lyrics, Sir Robert Ayton 
(1638), poet and classical scholar. Here 
also. lies a learned English prelate, 
Bilson (1616), Bishop of Winchester, 
commissioned by James I. to complete 
the authorised translation of the B.ble. 
He was one of the many learned ecclesi- 
astics of the time who were of foreign 
extraction, said to be a great-grandson 
of the Duke of Bavaria. Isaac Casaubon 
(1614), for instance, whose reputation as 
a scholar and churchman world- 
wide, was a Frenchman. He was invited 
over to take a prebendal stall at Canter- 


Was 


bury by Archbishop Bancroft on the 
death of his patron Henri IV., and 
became a prime favourite with the 


English King, who would often converse 
with him for hours at a time, and liked 
to keep him hanging about the court. 
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Ben Jonson. 


Casaubon’s High Church sympathies, 
combined with his swarthy foreign ap- 
pearance, made him very unpopular with 
the laity, and on one occasion he ap- 
peared before his royal friend with a 
black eye, received in a_ scuffle with 
some of his foes outside the palace. He 
could count, however, on many ecclesi- 
astical friends—notably Nowell, Dean of 
St. Paul’s, and Andrewes, Dean of West- 
minster; while a Bishop, Morton of 
Durham, put up and paid the fees, 


Spenser, 


Butler. Milton. 


Gray. 


amounting to £60, for his monument. 
His wife, by whom he had _ twenty 
children, was buried with him near St. 
Benedict’s chapel. ‘The initials I. W., 
roughly scratched with the date 1658 
upon the monument, are ¢raditionally 
believed to be those of the great angler 
Izaak Walton, who is known to have 
been a friend of Casaubon’s son Merick, 
and of Bishop Morton, as well as a 
fervent admirer of the elder Casaubon. 
The bust of William Camden (1623), a 
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friend and correspondent of Casaubon’s, 
is on the same wall. Restored by the 
University of Oxford a century after the 
outrage, it now bears no trace of the 
rough treatment it received after Essex’s 
funeral, when ‘some rude vindictive 
fellows” broke into the Abbey by night, 
and, on their way to demolish the par- 
liamentary general’s hearse, smashed the 


then leased a small tenement there “ for 
the term of his natural life.” 

In 1650 the body of the first historian 
interred here was buried in Poets’ Corner. 
Tom May, author of a history of the 
Long Parliament, was a court poet in his 
youth, petted by Charles I., who called 
him “his own poet.” May and Davenant 
were rivals for the laureateship, and May 
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Sheffield, Duke of Buckinghamshire. 


venerable historian’s nose, and hacked 
to pieces the marble copy of his chief 
work, the “ Britannia,” which he _ holds 
in his hand, out of pure mischief. 
Camden’s figure was a familiar one to 
all dwellers in the precincts, for as 
second master, afterwards as Head of 
Westminster School, he long lived in 
official lodgings in Dean’s Yard, and 


was much chagrined at Davenant’s suc- 
cess; when he was also disappointed of 
another post at court his loyalty received 
a severe check, and on the outbreak of 
the Civil War he deserted his royal 
patron without any scruple as to former 
favours. Although he thus threw in his 
lot with the Puritan side, he remained 
a Cavalier at heart, and joined the free- 
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living, free-thinking section of the In- 
dependent party. At his death the 
Council of State arranged a grand public 
funeral, and put up a monument, which 
was ignominiously ousted from its place, 
near Casaubon’s, after the Restoration, 
and the vacant spot usurped by one to 
that distinguished scholar Prebendary 
Triplett (1670). May’s bones shared the 
same fate, and his rival, Sir William 
Davenant (1668), was afterwards buried 
in his empty grave. Davenant had re- 
mained faithful to the Royal cause, and 
acted as a letter-carrier between the 
King and Queen after Henrietta’s escape 
abroad; he was ultimately arrested and 


thrown into the Tower, but after two 
years’ imprisonment he was _ released 
through the influence of Milton, and 


allowed to retire into a safe security. 
Unlike May, who was hated and despised 
by the other side, Davenant won favour 
from his foes, and after Cromwell became 
Protector several of his masques were 
performed by a company he collected 
together in a theatre called the Opera ; 
the music for them was composed by 
Henry Lawes, “the heavenly musician,” 
whose body rests in the Cloisters. 
Davenant’s company, which was then 
patronised by the Duke of York and 
called after his name, moved after the 
Restoration to a new theatre in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, where most of the actors 
and actresses of the day, such as the 
Bettertons, were to be found. Davenant 
died of the plague, and was buried with 
pomposity in the Abbey. Davenant was a 
link between the old generation of poets 
and the new, represented by Dryden, who 
succeeded him as laureate, while he had 
followed Ben Jonson in that honoured post. 

Cowley (1667) and Denham (1669), 
both friends of Davenant’s, were buried 
in Poets’ Corner, near Chaucer’s monu- 
ment, within the twelvemonth before and 
after his death. ‘The two poets had, like 
Davenant himself, temporarily left their 
muse to serve their sovereigns, and had 
joined the young Charles abroad after 
his father’s execution; but while their 
deserts were the same, their rewards were 
incomparably different. Although Cowley 
composed a song of triumph on the 
King’s restoration to his kingdom, he 
received no personal recognition of his 
services from Charles, who allowed him 
to retire to a small estate in the country, 
where, in spite of royal neglect, he led 
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a happy and bucolic life. He rests truly 
in honourable company, near Chaucer, 
below the bust of Dryden (who spoke 
always of the elder bard as the darling 
of his youth), close. to the modern laureate 
‘Tennyson, and beside Browning. 

Sir John Denham, who had been 
made Surveyor of the Works (a post 
held till 1657 by Inigo Jones) and a 
K.C.B. by Charles II., survived his friend 
two years ; but he did not long enjoy these 
well-merited honours. His later years 
were indeed clouded with misfortunes, 
partly the result of his own drinking and 
gambling habits, partly the fault of others. 
His beautiful second’ wife became the 
mistress of a royal Prince, James, Duke 
of York, whose escape from St. James’s 
Palace in his boyhood had _ been arranged 
by the very man whom he now betrayed. 
From despair at the treachery of his wife 
and friend—or some said from a more 
prosaic cause, a blow on_ his head 


Denham lost his wits for a time, and 
while thus demented visited the King 
in the character of the Holy Ghost. 


Searcely had he recovered his mental 
health before his false wife died suddenly, 
and rumour accused him of compassing 
her death by poison. Although the 
accusation proved to be groundless, 
popular opinion judged the poet to be 
guilty, anda raging mob surrounded his 
house, whose fury he only appeased by 
a liberal distribution of burnt sack, and 
by giving the dead woman a splendid 
funeral at St. Margaret’s Church. Den- 
ham’s last poetical effort was his fine 
elegy on Cowley, which, although the 
courtiers by whom he was detested still 
reported him to be mad, shows no trace 
of mental disturbance. He was buried 
with no pomp of mourning close to 
Cowley. Aubrey gives a striking picture 
of the old Cavalier poet; he describes 
him as of a slow and stalking gait, tall 
and bent: “his eie was:a kind of light 
goose gray, not big, but it had a strange 
piercingness, not as to shining and glory, 
but like a momus; when he conversed 
with you he look’t into your very 
thoughts.” 

Scarcely three months after Denham’s 
death came the turn of another poet, 
who had also fought in the Civil Wars, 
and had been knighted at Nottingham 
by Charles I. himself. Sir Robert 


Stapylton (1669) had been a Benedictine 
monk in France in his youth, before he 
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appeared at the English Court, “too gay With the names of Barrow and Newton 
and poetical” a gallant for a monkish is connected that of Henry Wharton 
cell; and now his bones rest in a Bene- (1695), author of the “ Anglia Sacra,” that 
dictine church. His grave 
is close to the old vestry 
door. His plays were 
favourites at the Restora- 
tion Court. Minor poets 
and dramatists galore were 
honoured with graves in 
the Abbey from the Re- 
storation all through the 
next century, but of prose 
writers there are few. In 
a vault below the steps 
leading to Henry VIL.’s 
Chapel lies the loyal his- 
torian Lord Clarendon 
(1674), surrounded by his 
family, one of whom, his 
daughter Anne, was the 
wife of a king (James II.), 
and the mother of two 
queens (Mary and Anne). 
The great mathematician 
and divine, Isaac Barrow 
(1677), was also buried in 
Poets’ Corner, and de- 
scribed as ‘fa man merry, 
cheerful and beloved 
wherever he came”; he 
was Newton’s master, and 
resigned his mathematical 
professorship at Cambridge 
in his pupil’s — favour. 
Charles IIl., who was no 
mean judge, called Barrow 
the best scholar in Eng- 
land ; he was, in fact, the 
master of eight languages, 
and a good poet both in 
English and Latin. In his 
youth Barrow had © ex- 
perienced all kinds of 
perilous adventures by land 
and sea. His uncouth 
figure, with the hat pushed 
to the back of his head, 
the cloak half on and 
half off, very unlike the 
other round and rubicund 
royal chaplains of the 
day, was well known in 
the cloisters, where he ane 
used to lodge with one of Addison. 
the canons, and in the 
Abbey, where his sermons were dreaded surprising young divine, over whose grave 
by the vergers on account of their pre- at the west end of the Nave the sightseer 
posterous length. on his way to the monument of Wharton’s 
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famous master, Isaac Newton (1727), 
must often tread. His reputation as a 
scholar equalled Barrow’s, and his early 
death was mourned as an_ irreparable 
loss to literature-—a loss only comparable 
in the judgment of his contemporaries to 
that of the gifted young musician Henry 
Purcell, then organist of the Abbey, 
which followed within a few months. 
Even as the death of Spenser had 
marked with black the last years of 
the sixteenth century, and heralded a 
period of mourning amongst the poets 
who survived into the new era, so did 
the glorious Dryden’s decease cast a 
gloom on the dawn of the eighteenth. 
His rival Shadwell (1692), who had suc- 
ceeded Dryden as poet laureate on his 
political disgrace, had already passed 
away, and a cenotaph in Poets’ Corner 
records his forgotten fame. The two 
poets had once been “ particular friends,” 
but Shadwell began a wordy strife by 
grossly libelling Dryden in his poem 
“The Medal of John Bays,” to which 
the then laureate retorted by a savage 
attack on the “true blue Protestant poet ” 
in the “ MacFlecknoe.” ‘The paper war 
continued till Shadwell died suddenly, 
from the effects of opium-eating ; he was 
buried at Chelsea, but his son Sir John 
Shadwell, a well-known physician, was 
allowed to commemorate his father 
amongst the poets. ‘This was the more 
uncalled for since Shadwell’s character 
was no better than his muse ; Nell Gwynn 
describes him as drinking ale at the 
Duke’s playhouse “all the day long,” 
with the Earl of Dorset, to whom he 
left a ring in memory of their boon 
companionship. Character, in truth, 
seems to have mattered little in those 
days to the Abbey authorities, since the 
notorious evil liver and free thinker St. 
Evremond was actually buried in Poets’ 
Corner in 1703, although—according to 
Atterbury — he renounced Christianity 
with his latest breath. Not only so, but 
Dean Sprat actually allowed Dr. Birch, 
a Prebendary here, to erect a memorial 
to him. ‘The following year another 
literary man, with a worse reputation— 
‘Tom Brown, the facetious essayist—was 
interred in the Cloisters, close to his 
friend the novelist and dramatist Aphra 
Behn (1689). With such examples before 


them, we cannot wonder that the Deans 
found precedents for the interments of 
Congreve 


immoral dramatists, such as 
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(1729), whose monument is close to 
Wharton’s ; and actresses such as Con- 
greve’s friend Ann Oldfield (1730), a lady 
of more than doubtful reputation. Pope’s 
connection with the Abbey was so close 
—he was a friend of two Deans, Sprat 
and Atterbury, and he wrote so many 
of the poets’ epitaphs—that it is strange 
to find no memorial to him here. 
Swift himself is also omitted; but his 
great friend, the well-known writer Dr. 
William King (1712), “the King of the 
Commons,” lies in the Cloisters. 

Earlier in the century a tablet to a 
popular poet and wit, John Philips 
(1709), was placed in close proximity 
to Chaucer’s monument. The Latin 
inscription, which compares Philips with 
Milton, is said to have been erased by 
Dean Sprat, who considered that this 
allusion to the republican poet polluted 
the Abbey walls ; but it was restored by 
Atterbury, and seventeen years later a 
tardy memorial to Milton himself was 
at last placed in Poets’ Corner. Philips 
was a Herefordshire man, and buried in 
Hereford Cathedral. He was famous in 
his own county chiefly for his poem on 
cider. 

In 1721 the burial of William Longue- 
ville, in the North-east Ambulatory, carries 
the memory back over forty years, to the 
time when the talented author of 
“ Hudibras,” Samuel Butler (168c), was 
considered worthy of a free plot of ground 
amongst the poets. Longueville, his 
friend and patron, could not collect suffi- 
cient money to pay the Chapter burial 
fees, so Butler lies in St. Paul’s Church, 
Covent Garden. Charles II.’s neglect 
was the scandal of the age, for he had 
taken him up violently at first ; the King, 
in fact 

** Never ate nor drank nor slept 
But Hudibras still near him kept, 
Nor would he go to church or so 
But Hudibras must with him go.” 


In spite of this passion for the poem, 
Charles is said to have given no pecuniary 
help to the author, and allowed him 
to die in poverty. ‘This accusation was 
afterwards denied, but the royal purse 
Was not opened at Butler’s death, and 
it was not till, by a strange coincidence, 
the very year of Longueville’s death 
that a monument was put up to the 
poet’s memory. The tablet, which is 
next to Spenser’s, was paid for by John 
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Barber, a printer, then Lord Mayor, 
whose generosity evoked Pope’s spiteful 
couplet : 


‘But whence this Barber? that a name so mean 
Should joined with Butler’s on a tomb be seen.” 


This same year (1721) Matthew Prior, 
who had entered Westminster School a 
few months before Butler died, and was 
likewise a protégé of the Earl of Dorset’s, 
was buried by his own wish at the. feet 


The Hague; and such was his talent 
for diplomacy that he was taken notice 
of by crowned heads abroad as well as 
patronised by literary and political leaders 
at home. The poet left £500 to pay 
for his monument; the bust upon it 
was presented to him in his lifetime by 
Louis XIV., the inscription was written 
by his former head-master, Dr. Freind. 
His poems were collected into a large 
folio and published during his life, but 
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of Spenser. Prior was of humble origin : 
Dorset discovered him as a lad reading 
Horace in the intervals of serving drink 
to the customers in his uncle’s wine-shop. 
The wits who frequented the tavern used 
to divert themselves by making the boy 
turn their English verses into Latin ; .but 
at last, through Dorset’s influence and 
generosity, he was received into West- 
minster School, and thence obtained 
an Oxford scholarship. Later on Prior 
became secretary to our Ambassador at 


are now dead to fame. “The Little 
Peggy,” afterwards Duchess of Portland, 
to whom Prior addressed a poem, gives 
a pleasant idea of his character. She 
says he made himself “beloved by every 
living thing in the house, master, child 
and servant, human creature or animal.” 
With £4000 granted him by Harley, 
Prior bought a country estate in his old 
age, where his chair is still preserved. 
Gradually that literary circle, which 
had once known Dryden, and still had 
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Pope, Swift and Johnson in their midst, 
was breaking up. ‘That great patron of 
poets, Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham- 
shire, whose own life is included in 
Johnson’s “ Lives of the Poets,” although 
his poetical effusions have little merit, 
died in 1721, and has a large and 
inartistic monument in Henry VII.’s 
Chapel, where will also be found the 
grave of Addison (1719), near his loved 
Montague; his statue is amongst the 
poets. Rowe, the poet laureate, whose 
epitaph is attributed to Pope, pre- 
deceased his friend Addison by one 
year; and Pope’s ready pen was again 
in request twelve years later, when his own 
intimate friend John Gay (1732) joined 
his compeers. Beneath Pope’s epitaph 
was inscribed, by Gay’s dying request, 
his own strange lines : 
“Life is a jest, and all things show it; 
I thought so once, and now I know it.” 


The name of the author of the 

3eggars’ Opera,” best known now-a-days 
perhaps by his ballads, such as the 
popular song “ Black-eyed Susan,” was 
a household word in his lifetime: he was 
indeed “the darling of the town,” and 
worshipped by fashionable ladies. The 
most faithful of all was the Duchess of 
Queensberry, who was banished from 
court at one time because she tried to 
get subscriptions for one of her pet poet’s 
plays, which the King had _ proscribed. 
In the Queensberries’ house Gay spent 
his declining years, the Duke taking 
charge of his purse, the Duchess of his 


health. Of men friends also he had no 
lack. In the intervals of nursing Con- 


greve’s gout at Bath, and acting secretary 
to Pope at Twickenham, he used to 
receive Swift at his London lodgings ; 
and when the dreaded letter announcing 
his death reached Swift, the latter dared 
not open it for several days, so fearful 
was he of its purport. The next poet 
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to go was ‘Thomson (1748), the author 
of “The Seasons,” born in the year that 
Dryden died, and so forming another 
link in the chain which bound these two 
centuries of literary men. His grave is 
not here, but he was commemorated 
fourteen years after his death by a huge 
monument. Gray, so dear to all lovers 
of his “ Elegy,” was buried (1771) in his 
own country churchyard of Stoke Pegis : 
the epitaph on his tablet in Poets’ Corner 
was written by his friend and biographer, 
Mason (1797), who has a memorial here 
close to Gray’s, and by the same sculptor, 
Bacon senior. Barely three years after 
Gray’s death came the turn of Oliver 
Goldsmith (1774); he rests in the Temple 
Church, but was honoured, as he well 
deserved, by a cenotaph here. For no 
literary man of his time, except Addison, 
knew and loved the Abbey so well as 
Goldsmith: who can see Monk’s battered 
figure, or the Coronation Chair, without 
recalling his remarks on them in the 
“Citizen of the World,” even as Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel’s ridiculous effigy re- 
minds one of Sir Roger de Coverley ? 
The great Dr. Johnson (1784), author of 
the lives of so many of the poets whose 
names are recorded on these walls, is 
buried amongst his friends, close also to 
his enemy James Macpherson (1796), 
who was famous for the controversy which 
raged over his Ossianic poems. 
Tempting as it is to let the dawn of 
the nineteenth century carry us further on 
to the days of the Lake poets, to the 
novelists Scott, Dickens and ‘Thackeray, 
or to the historians Grote, Thirlwall, 
Macaulay and Arnold, all of whom are 
commemorated here, we must perforce 
draw these scattered memorials of two 
centuries to a close, leaving the fame of 
those whose names are writ upon the 
Abbey stones, whether still green or 


already withered, to the final judgment 
of posterity. 
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OF PARIS FASHIONS: 
INQUIRY. | 


BY FREDERIC LEES. 


\ | OST of us are acquainted with 
that fine air of disdain with 
which members of my own 

sadly offending sex sometimes speak of 

dress and fashion. It is no uncommon 
thing to hear it said, either through 
ignorance or out of mere affectation, that 
this subject is unworthy of serious thought 
—fit for the attention of ladies only. Far 
from this being the case, however, there 
are few subjects so intensely interesting 
to both men and women. Dress _ has 
played a really important part in the 
history of nations. ‘The curious sumptuary 
laws which have been made by all peoples 
and at all ages, even down to compara- 
tively recent times, often throw consider- 
able light on intellectual growth. Livy’s 
interesting account of the excitement 
aroused by proposals to repeal the Oppian 
Law of 215 B.c., which provided that no 
woman should possess more than half an 
ounce in gold, or wear a dress of different 
colours, and of the agitation got up by 
the Roman dames against the hated law, 
might be quoted as a case in point. 
Then, how strikingly has dress at times 
reflected the spirit of the age! Buckle, 
in his ‘‘ History of Civilisation in England,” 
tells us that in the democratic movement 
which preceded the French Revolution, 
men and women became too serious, too 
intent upon higher matters, to busy them- 
selves about fashionable clothing. Dress 
became so simple, so destitute of ornamen- 
tation, as to cause confusion of ranks at 
dinners, suppers, and balls. And many 
other similar instances might be cited, 
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though these will suffice to show that 
dress is by no means the unimportant 
subject some people make it out to be. 

But, interesting as dress in relation to 
history undoubtedly is, there are other 
ways in which it lays claim to our con- 
sideration. As we turn our attention to 
the beautiful feminine costumes of the 
present day, we are met by a_ host 
of absorbing topics. One of the most 
engrossing of these is the question of the 
evolution of modern fashions. Most of 
us are aware that as early as the sixteenth 
century there was a distixct separation 
between ancient and modern dress ; that 
the costumes which then came into vogue 
constituted the common type from which 
our multitudinous varieties of modern 
dress have arisen ; and that fashion, now 
returning to its original model, now 
departing from it, is ever oscillating back- 
wards and forwards from period to period. 
Now, by what laws is this continual 
change governed? And are the laws 
which rule in the world of fashion natural 
or artificial? What, in short, are the 
conditions under which a new style in 
dress comes into being? It was these 
and other difficult questions of a like 
nature which I set myself to answer by 
calling upon a number of leading Parisian 
dressmakers. 

3e it known that there is no busier 
month in the whole year for Parisian 
dressmaking establishments than March. 
Both local and foreign demands for spring 
and summer attire have then to be met, 
and, moreover, the all-important question 
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of the day—‘ What is to be worn?”— 
has finally to be settled. It is the month 
in which emissaries from all the principal 
dressmaking firms throughout the civilised 
world travel to the Mecca of fashion in 
order to get inspiration and carry back 
with them a sufficient number of models 
for the tastes and requirements of their 
thousands of wealthy customers. The 
Orient Express which reaches Paris during 
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factor in business along the Rue de la 
Paix. 

All this goes to explain the great 
difficulty which is encountered by any one 
in search of mere information, who calls 
at the various headquarters of Parisian 
dressmaking during the busy month of 
March. Heads of firms have literally not 
a moment to themselves; and privileged 
indeed may the person who succeeds in 

















AN EVENING DRESS, 


the first week of March has been styled 
the “train des couturiéres,” because its 
passengers are almost exclusively premieres 
from the big houses in Budapest, Belgrade, 
Sofia, and other cities ev rowfe. But the 
most important contingent of these 
“emissaries of fashion” hails from the 
other side of the world. America in 
general, and the United States in par- 
ticular, is more than ever the dominant 


Laferriére. 


seeing them consider himself. Knowing 
that M. Paquin was probably the busiest 
of all these busy men, I must say that 
when I entered the gateway of 3, Rue 
de la Paix to keep the appointment 
which the great couturier had given me, it 
was with some fear of having to wait a 
considerable time on the pleasure of his 
numerous fair customers, a constant pro- 
cession of whom was passing up the stairs 














to the Louis XVI. salons on the enfreso/. 
The whole house resounded with the 
babble of gentle voices and the soft frow- 
frou of silks, A peep into the courtyard 
revealed a charming sight. Every window 
of the many-storied building was thrown 
open wide, disclosing the absorbed faces 
of busy ‘“ Mimi Pinsons,” evidently 
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entered almost immediately afterwards. 
Nothing could be farther removed from 
the ideal couturier as far as externals go. 
Instead of the frock-coated, mincing 
personage generally represented in plays, 
imagine a sturdy athlete dressed in a sort 
of greyish mixture, unrelieved by any 
colour except a splash of red at the button- 

















A WALKING Dress. Laferriére. 


delighted to inhale the sweet spring air as 
they sat over their tasks. 

My fears were, however, groundless, for 
my card evoked an immediate summons. 
Under the guidance of a serious-looking 
premiere, I was ushered into a_ small 
reception-room, after passing through 
several salons literally crowded with fair 
clients and busy saleswomen. M. Paquin 


hole, which, by-the-bye, evoked so much 
criticism from the Nationalist Press. Need- 
less to say, the ribbon of the Legion of 
Honour was not bestowed because M. 
Paquin dresses Mme Waldeck- Rousseau ; 
but because he is one of the largest 
employers of labour in his line of business. 
Broad, massive features, with coal-black 
eyes that look out humorously upon the 
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world—a rather frivolous world it must 
often seem to the dressmaker—complete 
an altogether interesting personality. 

“Treceived your note,” began M. Paquin, 
after the usual greetings. ‘“ But I feel 
some diffidence about responding. You 
know I have a firm in London, and perhaps 
it would be more correct for you to apply 
there. I would not like my English 
patrons to think that they do not con- 
tribute to the evolution of fashion,” he 
added by way of explanation. 

* But I think English and American 
ladies would like to have your personal 
opinion on that important subject,” I 
ventured to remark. 

“ Well, then, I will tell you,” continued 
M. Paquin; and, as he spoke, he laid 
significantemphasison his words, “‘ fashions 
are made by the Americans !” 

This was such a reversal of preconceived 
ideas that I could not well repress a 
look of astonishment, which M. Paquin 
attributed to a lack of clearness in his 
statement ; so he took the trouble to add 
a commentary : A 

“Let me make myself perfectly clear. 
We Parisian dressmakers do the rough 
work of modelling ; but it is the Americans 
who decide upon the final shape, contour, 
and colour-scheme. Now, take my own 
case. I have hundreds of different models 
prepared during the early part of the year, 
ready for the time when the representatives 
of the big houses in the United States 
come to inspect them. They do not 
decide on the spot in favour of any 
particular model : no, they go on to other 
firms—to Beer, Callot, and so forth—at 
each place taking notes and making 
criticisms, which are of course repeated 
from house to house by the agency of the 
premitres. (You know how they can 
talk!) When the review has been passed, 
back come the visitors to me—z.e. if they 
think my models are the best—and tell 
me that such-and-such a dress would do 
provided such-and-such changes were 
made. Then,’ once suited, they buy 
hundreds and hundreds of the kind they 
require, and this kind is what will be 
called ‘the fashion of the day.’ And thus 





the Americans have the fashions in New 
York as soon as the French have them in 
Paris.” 
Then what becomes of the tradition 
that French women are pre-eminent in 
dress ?” I interposed. 

“That tradition has become a legend,” 


“or 
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came the quick, sarcastic response. 
“French women no longer know how to 
dress. Go to any fashionable gathering— 
for instance, a breakfast at the Ritz—and 
you will see that the Americans are the 
best-dressed women there. You are quite 
at liberty to quote my words, however 
harsh they may seem towards my fellow- 
countrywomen. ‘There is no denying the 
fact that they prefer an inferior dressmaker 
if he will charge them ten francs less than 
another who is superior.” 

“* And what is the fashion of to-morrow 
going to be?” I asked. 

M. Paquin looked at me with a merry 
twinkle in hiseye. ‘‘ The Paquin fashion, 
of course.” And then, assuming a more 
serious expression, he declared: ‘ You 
know I am tired of hearing all this talk 
about Louis XV. styles being adapted to 
the present day. One might as well talk 
of crinolines in connection with Directoire. 
It is impossible to display the smallest 
revers without hearing a dress dubbed 
Directoire, and there is just as little reason 
for applying the Louis XV. label to the 
costumes of to-day. Has the female 
form divine ever been garbed as it is 


now? I say most decidedly, no. The 
feminine silhouette has never before 
assumed the form we now see. The 
style of to-day is a style apart—the 
modern style. It is  proteiform, and 
therefore cannot be dubbed by any 
familiar label. I have hundreds of 


models, quite dissimilar, yet all reflecting 
the modern idea. ‘To give you a correct 
idea of what the fashion of this season 
will be, I should have to describe those 
hundreds of dresses. And that is why I 
say that the fashion of to-morrow will be 
the Paquin fashion,” whereupon the 
merry twinkle returned. “This much I 
can state with certainty: Soft, clinging 
materials are the chosen medium for 
dresses—materials such as light silks, 
pékins, silk muslin, and especially Liberty 
silks.” 

Mr. Redfern, upon whom I next called, 
is a busy man. ‘The controlling of two 
large businesses, one in Paris and the 
other in London, is no light burden for 
one person, and leaves little or no time 
for anything else. But, in view of the 
interest of the inquiry which I was 
making, he consented to devote a little 
of his precious time to the answering of 
my questions as to how a model was 
created and launched. 
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“That depends upon so many things,” 
he replied, without the slightest beating 
about the bush. ‘Our models are 
created according to certain circumstances 
and launched in the same way. Person- 
ally, 1 am stoutly opposed to a prescribed 
style of dress. Supposing that a lady 
comes to me for a costume, I do not 
impose a certain style upon her on the 
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costume. ‘There are no two alike; so 
that at the end of each season I generally 
have about five hundred models, all of 
them different in style and in orna- 
mentation.” 

“ And for that very reason, Mr. Redfern, 
the fashion of to-morrow will be very 
varied ?” 

“ Exactly !”—and the dressmaker pro- 

















FOR INDOOR WEAR. Laferriére, 


ground that ‘it is the fashion ’; I dress her 
according to her particular genre, the 
society in which she moves, her own 
ideas and tastes. In short, a multitude 
of things concur in coming to a decision. 
Of course I have always a certain style of 
dress—the plain dress—in my showrooms 
which, it is almost needless to say, cannot 
vary to any great extent. But it is not 
the same in the case of the elaborate 





ceeded to dilate upon this theme with the 
enthusiasm of the true artist. 

In.reply to a question put to him on 
the subject of the Louis XV. style, which 
became fashionable on the production at 
the Pozte-Saint-Martin Theatre of Za 
Pompadour, with Madame Jane Hading 
in the principal vé/e, Mr. Redfern ex- 
plained that it was he who had designed 
and created the dresses for that admi- 
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rable actress—dresses which certainly 
contributed very largely to the success 
of the play. 


“My work in connection with the 
costumes for M. Bergeret’s splendid 
spectacular piece was,” he continued, 


“extremely arduous; for I had hardly 
any documents to serve as a_ guide. 
Then, you know, the Louis XV. and 
Louis XVI. periods—or rather those of 
Pompadour and Dubarry—are somewhat 
undefined, although, in my opinion, they 
are totally different. La Pompadour was 
possessed of the artistic instinct, and 
surrounded herself with artists and people 
of good taste ; she was much more refined 
than Dubarry in every way. So I set 
to work to make a deep study of the 
celebrated Marquise’s character, and did 
not commence to execute Madame 
Hading’s dresses until I had thoroughly 
mastered my subject. ‘The completion 
of my documentation, however, did not 
see the end of my labours by any means ; 
for it was necessary for me to have the 
materials specially made: stuffs, laces, 
embroidery—in fact, everything—in order 
that the style of dress worn by La 


Pompadour should be _ reconstituted 
correctly. ‘To give you a still better idea 


of the labour which this entailed, I may 
say that I had to have made materials 
woven of metal and silk, and embroidered 
with Louis XV. flowers, as well as silver 
lace; and to aid me in this the only 
guide I had was the half-length portrait 
entitled “La Jardiniére,” by Van-Loo, a 
suitable skirt for which I had to find, and 
the full-length portrait by Latour. And 
yet out of these very limited materials I 
was able to design Madame Hading some 
eight or nine dresses, all in the style of 
the period but every one different.” 
Proceeding towards the lift, which is 
decorated with photographs of Madame 
Hading dressed in these Louis XV. 
costumes, I could not resist the tempta- 
tion to refresh my recollection of the 
play by looking at them. In the entire 
range of the dressmaker’s art there is 
surely nothing so difficult as this revival 
of the dress of a bygone and misty 
age. Only the couturier possessed of 
infinite patience and consummate skill 
in fashioning feminine habiliments can 
succeed in the highest degree. After a 


final glance at the actress's portraits, I 
visited the immense salons of the Rue 
de Rivoli establishment. My attention was 
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specially attracted to a small trying-on 
room for evening-dresses. Mr. Redfern 
explained that this had only been recently 
added, saying which he turned a button, 
whereupon the room was lit up on all 
sides by scores of little electric lamps, 
the lights of which were reflected to 
infinity in tall mirrors. ‘The interstices 
between these mirrors are ornamented 
with a fine, ivory-lacquered trellis-work, 
extremely pretty in its effect, and giving 
quite the impression of the decoration 
of a drawing-room. 

It appears, therefore, from what Mr. 
Redfern tells me, that fashion in dress 
has not changed to any great extent. The 
same supple materials are to be used for 
reception- and evening-dresses ; woollen 
materials for tailor-made costumes de ville 
with long basques. Silks, ¢vépons, and 
mousselines de sote, in addition to batiste 
trimmed with droderies Anglaises or 
Valenciennes—the last-named for wear 
at home, at soirées, at casinos, and on the 
promenades of fashionable seaside and 
inland watering-places—will be worn during 
the coming season, everything having as 
great a profusion of lace about it as 
possible—old lace if you are so fortunate 
as to possess it. ‘The Watteau style as 
well as Empire dress, with the addition 
of a little fgaro, still retain their vogue 
for home wear, though it must be clearly 
borne in mind that there is no hard-and- 
fast rule as regards style—that every one is 
free to choose the style which suits her 
best, trusting to the couturier to give her 
costume the requisite artistic finish and 
smartness. 

The Maison Laferriére has gained a 
well-deserved reputation for the choiceness 
of its theatrical dresses. Many worn at 
the Comédie-Frangaise and those in Alfred 
Capus’ witty play, Zes Deux Lcoles, the 
latest success at the Variétés, have come 
from its workrooms. Jane Hading fre- 
quently has dresses made there; and 
Sarah Bernhardt, until she established an 
atelier de couture at her theatre, where all 
her costumes are now made under her 
personal supervision, employed no other 
firm. These, though strong recommen- 
dations, did not weigh with me so much, 
however, as the fact that the Maison 
Laferriére is one of the chief Continental 
dressmakers to the Court of St. James; 
and it was, indeed, principally for that 
reason that I directed my steps to the 
busy house of the Rue Taitbout. 
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At ten o'clock in the morning—the 
hour of my arrival—this dressmaker’s is 
as calm as it is noisy and animated in the 
afternoon. But the morning is certainly 
the best time for a visit, as you can then 
witness it en plein travail. 1 was first of 
all introduced into a salon furnished and 
decorated in the nouveau style, where the 
offices are situated ; and then into another 
salon, much larger than the other, and 
ornamented with tall mirrors in which 


a fairly long scrutiny the manneguins were 
dismissed and disappeared into another 
room, whence they emerged a few minutes 
afterwards attired in other costumes. 
Amongst the dresses thus inspected were 
two, the details of which I mentally noted. 
One was a costume de ville or costume de 
visite, tailor-made style, made of very 
supple pastel-grey cloth. ‘The skirt fitted 
very tight at the top and became wider 
and wider towards the bottom ; and the 

















AN EVENING Dress. Ledfern. 


were reflected the slender, elegant figures 
of several mannequins, most of them 
exceedingly pretty and all arrayed in 
magnificent dresses, ‘They were slowly, 
majestically walking backwards and for 
wards before a number of men and women 
—heads of the firm and leading employeés, 
as I afterwards discovered—who examined 
them with critical eye, made them turn 
this way and that in order to examine the 
dresses from every point of view. After 


jacket, which had long Louis XV. basques, 
opened over a light-coloured silk waistcoat 
buttoned with those antique buttons 
which have all the appearance of real 
gems. ‘This apparently simple dress was 
extremely smart. The other, a rode d’in- 
lérieur, was made of flowered silk muslin 
in two shades of cream. ‘The bodice was 
full in front and worn under the skirt, 
over which was a deep cherry-coloured 
velvet belt, rounded and fairly high in 
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front, and embellished at the back with a 
large art nouveau buckle. The skirt was 
quite plain and most graceful. ‘The collar 
and the cuffs of the sleeves, which were 
wide at the bottom, were trimmed with 
the same cherry-coloured velvet. The 
juxtaposition of these two colours—cherry 
and cream-—produced a delightful effect. 

When the two ladies who were placed 
at my disposal found that I wished them 
to reveal the firm’s methods of launching 
a fashion, and the secrets of next season’s 
attire, they were somewhat diffident in 
replying to my questions. But, on learn- 
ing that no wrongful use was to be made 
of the information, they quickly changed 
their manner and told me all they knew. 

Exactly in the same way, they explained, 
that several factors contributed to the 
creation of a new style of dress, so its 
launching on the world of fashion de- 
pended on quite a number of things. 
There was, indeed, no direct method ; 
it was all a matter of chance. The 
theatres, it is true, were sometimes a 
means of setting a fashion; but they 
were by no means to be counted upon, 
as the dresses were limited to the re- 
quirements of the play for which they 
were specially designed. Dressmakers 
relied on the stage more on account of 
the advertisement which it gave them 
than because it might possibly be the 
channel through which a particular fashion 
might reach the public. As to the 
fashion of to-morrow, they were of the 
opinion that the art nouveau style will 
be all the vogue. Skirts are to be more 
and more clinging at the top, and very 
full and flowing at the bottom. For 
indoor wear, they corroborated Mr. Red- 
fern’s opinion that Watteau and Empire 
dresses, made of supple tissues such as 
Liberty silk and crépon de chine, will con- 
tinue to be greatly in favour. Lace and 
guipure trimmings, quantities of silver 
spangles, and small diamonds and pearls 
will be much worn. Old lace is_be- 
coming more and more fashionable, and 
at the seaside this summer most well- 
dressed people will affect da¢/ste, trimmed 
with droderies anglaises or Valenciennes. 
For town wear, practical women of to day 
have adopted the tailor-made costume, 
which is also quite permissible when 
visiting. Only these tailor-made dresses 
must be trimmed with embroidery made 
specially for them under the super- 
intendence of the coufurier. 


So far, the dressmakers whom I had 
visited were men who, in designing a 
dress, depended either entirely upon their 
own inspiration, or upon the suggestions 
of their clients. Another class of couturiers, 
whose method of evolving a new fashion 
is wholly different, remains to be de- 
scribed. M. Bouchot, the curator of the 
Cabinet des Estampes at the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, tells me that some time before 
each season large numbers of smodistes 
and couturtéres come to study the thou- 
sands of fashion plates—many of them 
extremely rare—which he has under his 
care ; and that this plan is adopted even 
by some of the most important houses 
in Paris I learnt on calling on two 
well-known dressmakers of the Place 
Vendéme. 

M. Beer is patronised by the Empress 
of Germany, the Queen of Portugal, the 
Duchess of Aosta, and several of the 
Russian Grand Duchesses. Besides being 
the most aristocratic, his is the most 
expensive house in the world, as can be 
judged by the fact that a_ well-known 
American lady has just had four £2000 
dresses in three months,—and all of 
them mourning. 

On explaining the object of my visit to 
one of the heads of the house--M. Beer 
himself being away at Nice—he replied 
that “from the old we obtain the new” 
—i.e., by continually seeking among the 
fashions of former times they obtained an 
idea which they adapted and modified 
to please present-day taste, always keeping 
to the Louis XVI. period, which was the 
one they preferred to all others. As to 
the manner in which a new model was 
brought into fashion, it was very much a 
matter of chance. When an inspiration 
of theirs had been intelligently realised 
by their workpeople—veritable artists in 
matters of dress—they induced one of 
their most distinguished clients, some 
times a lady of the “great world,” some- 
times a lady of the “half-world,” to wear 
it, say, for the Grand Prix, or other 
important public gathering. As the lady 
was sure to be greatly observed and 
written about in the newspapers, her 
dress, if it pleased the general mass of 
the public, was certain to be copied. 
But it generally took two seasons really 
to establish a new fashion. In regard to 
next season’s styles, bodices and blouses 
were to be made with a basque at the 
back and short loose fronts from under- 











THE EVOLUTION OF PARIS 
neath which will fall a profusion of 
valuable lace or other soft material, kept 
in place by a high waistband. Sleeves 
were to be more than ever full and 
flowing round the elbow. In point of 
fact, there was to be a double sleeve, the 
upper one being short, invariably tight at 
the top of the arm, and wide towards the 
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year. As he said, it was only by the most 
arduous research at the Bibliotheque 
Nationale amongst old engravings and 
art treasures that he could hope to find 
anything new in dress. Strangely enough, 
the modern artist was of no assistance to 
him. M. Deeuillet’s speciality is delicacy 
of design and exquisiteness of finish. 

















FoR CALLING, 


elbow. From inside the first sleeve falls 
an ample drapery, which is caught in 
tight around the wrist. 

Crossing the Place, I called on M. 
Deeuillet, and found him sitting in his 
princely little study, intensely absorbed in 
the analysis of some old prints. He was 
already searching for a novelty for next 


Redfern. 


No two models are alike, and this is all 
the more remarkable when one remem- 
bers that the tailor-made dress does not 
admit, by reason of its more or less 
severe character, of the infinite variety of 
treatment of evening and other dresses. 
Indeed, the great test of a good dress- 
maker is well known to be the manner in 
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which he can make a walking costume. 
M. Deeuillet, in the same way as other 
first-class faiseurs, dresses each client 
according to her individuality. He told 
me that, almost without exception, ladies 
depended upon their dressmaker’s taste 
and judgment. He repeated what all 
had said—that a fashion was set in 
quite a natural way—that if the idea 
was good it was sure to be noticed, 
gradually to spread, and at last to 
become popular. 

A few words, in conclusion, on a subject 
of universal interest to ladies. In the 
course of my perambulations, I gathered 
that most of the leading dressmakers are 
particularly busy this spring with orders 
for the Coronation, which is at once a 
cause of despair and rejoicing to them 
—despair because of the intractability 
of the peeresses’ robes, and delight at 
finding that the edict against French 
importations has become a dead letter. 
It will be remembered what a commotion 
was caused in the Rue de la Paix by the 
publication of a letter by high authority 
in which the hope was expressed that 
home industries should be favoured for 
the Coronation. That edict has, of course, 


done immense good to English manu- 
facturers of the rich materials required 
for robes ; but it could not, in the nature 
of things, give English dressmakers a 
monopoly. Indeed, hundreds and 
hundreds of tcilettes have been ordered 
in Paris for the Coronation festivities, 
Regarding their description the utmost 
secrecy is maintained. When calling upon 
Laferritre’s, which does perhaps the 
largest amount of business for English 
Court functions, I was met with the most 
uncompromising reticence on the subject 
of these wonderful creations. M. Worth, 
another very extensive purveyor, was 
equally secretive. Nothing is to be known 
about these mysterious dresses _ till 
they are worn. I learnt, however, that the 
general character of these toilettes does 
not depart from the trend of fashion 
towards light, airy materials of neutral 
tint, but highly ornate with applications, 
embroideries, insertions, and spangles. 
Passementerie is indeed one of the glories 
of Parisian home industries, and this year 
the makers have let their fancy run 
wild. A novelty is transparent paz//e/tes 
of gelatine, which have a fairy-like effect 
under artificial light. 
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“THE BI-LITERAL CYPHER” OF SIR FRANCIS BACON. 


A REPELS TO CERTAIN €RITICS. 


BY ELIZABETIL WELLS GALLUP. 


To the March number of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE Mrs. Gallup contributed a preliminary paper on 
the controversy which has so stirred the literary werld. We now place before our readers a second 
article, in which Mrs. Gallup deals specifically with a number of points which have been raised 
by certain individual writers during the progress of the controversy. This Mrs. Gallup has not 
4 > > J Z 
been able to do before, because, as we have already stated, the criticisms were not in her possession 
when her first contribution left America. In sending us her second contribution Mrs. Gallup 


wishes us to point out that the articles to which she ts now replying occupied considerabl 
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in the magazines publishing them, and the answers, to be at all full and correspondingly valuable, 
require much greater space than was placed at her disposal by the PALL MALL. MAGAZINE. Jr 
fairness to Mrs. Gallup we think it right to precede her faper with this explanation. 


GLADLY avail myself of the 

opportunity of replying to some 

of my critics in the PALL MALL 
MaGAZINE, as discussions in the daily 
press sometimes become acrimonious and 
detrimental to real study and calm judg- 
ment, while a presentation of the subject 
in the pages of a fireside companion can 
be enjoyed in the hours of leisure and 
recreation. 

In view of the remarkable expressions 
in the Zimes and other papers, and in two 
or three magazines in England, I should 
perhaps regard myself fortunate that 
there is now no Inquisition to compel a 
discoverer to recant, under penalty of the 
rack ; and I can already sympathise with 
a contemporary of Bacon who, when 
forced publicly to deny what he knew to 
be truth, was said to have muttered, as he 
withdrew, “ Z pur si muove /” 

The torrent of questions, objections, 
suggestions, inferences, and imaginings 
that have overwhelmed the press over 
Bacon’s Bi-diteral Cypher, has shown an 
astonishing interest in the subject, and 
I may congratulate myself, at any rate, 
upon being the innocent cause of what 
somebody has called a ‘tremendous 
propulsion of thought currents.” Much of 
this energy has been expended along lines 
in no way relating to me or the validity of 
my work, but we may suppose there is 
“no exercise of brain force without its 
value,” and in the swirl there may be 
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others who will say with me, “the world 
does move.” 

I had expected, if not hoped, that with 
the aids I had set out, some adept in 
ciphers — sufficiently curious to enjoy 
solving Sphinxlike riddles—would have 
followed, and so proved my work. I have 
been surprised to find how few have been 
able to grasp the system of its application, 
and how much defective vision affects the 
judgment. I also regret very seriously 
the superficiality of most of the investi- 
gations. I am therefore obliged to go 
into details, when I had expected eager 
research by others would have made it 
a fascinating race to forestall me in 
deciphering the old books I was unable 
to obtain. 


TEN OBJECrIONS IN THE “ TiMEs.” 


“ A Correspondent,” in the Z7mmes, fully 
discusses and sets out objections, sum- 
marising them finally under the following 
ten heads : 

1. “There are discernible distinct 
differences of form in certain individual 
italic letters used by printers of the 
period.” 

This is an important admission of one 
important fact. Less careful investigators 
have directly, or by inference, denied 
that any such discernible differences 
exist at all. In the Bi-diteral Cypher, 
p- 310, Bacon says: “ Where, by a slighte 
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alteration of the common Italicke letters, 
the alphabets of a bi-literate cyphar having 
the two forms are readily obtain’d, etc.,” 
which states clearly enough that he had 
few changes to make to secure his double 
alphabet. 

It is admitted also that the full expla- 
nation of the biliteral cipher is given 
in De Augmentis Scientiarum. Gilbert 
Wats’s translation says: ‘‘’Together with 
this, you must have ready at hand a 
Bi-formed Alphabet, which may represent 
all the Letters of the common A/phadet, 
as well Capitall Letters as the Smaller 
Characters in double forme, as may fit 
every man’s occasion.” He also says: 
“ Certainly it is an Art which requires 
great paines and a good witt, and is con- 
secrate to the Counsels of Princes.” 

So we have, in analysing this first 
objection, made good progress when we 
have learned—(1) the admitted differ- 
ences in the types; (2) from Bacon 
himself of the use of bi-formed alphabets ; 
(3) the clear and full explanation of the 
cipher itself, which can be applied to 
these differences; (4) his statement that 
it is an art which requires great pains and 
a good wit (and good vision as well) ; (5) 
that its importance is so great that it is 
consecrate to the counsels of princes. 
This really leaves but one question: did 
Bacon print this particular cipher into 
his books? I answer from a study of 
months and years that he did, and that I 
have correctly transcribed it. 

2. The correspondent says: ‘These 
differences were by no means confined to 
the period when Bacon lived, or to the 
books in which Mrs, Gallup alleges a 
secret cypher—in fact, they are to be 
detected in similar profusion in books 
published thirty-five years after Bacon’s 
death—notably in the third folio of 
Shakespeare, 1661.” 

I replied to this in a former communi- 
cation to the 77mes, stating that in some 
old books of the petiod similar founts of 
type in two or more forms are used ; that 
I have endeavoured to find the cipher in 
some of these, but found the forms were 
used promiscuously, without method, and 
the differences could not be classified to 
produce, when separated into ‘‘ groups of 
five,” words and sentences in the bi-literal 
cipher. But this has no direct bearing 
on the subject. As Bacon’s invention 
consisted in making use (by slight altera- 
tion) of varieties and forms of type then, 


as now, in common use, he would have 
nothing to do with the introduction of the 
forms, their general use, or continuance. 
He employed a method by which two 
forms were arranged in a definite way, to 
serve his purpose in his own publications, 
while the method would be absolutely 
beyond discovery without the key. ‘This 
key he withheld until 1623. We now 
know that Bacon used this method from 
1579 to the end of his career, and that 
Rawley employed it until 1635 for cipher 
purposes. How much later it was used 
I have been unable to learn, that being 
the latest date of my deciphering. 


“CONFINED TO FEW TyPEs.” 


3. “These differences, in so far as they 
are well marked, uniform, and coherent, 
appear to be confined to very few types— 
in the case of Shakespeare’s plays (first, 
second, and third folios, 1623, 1632, 1661) 
to some ten or twelve at most of the 
capital letters.” 

This is incorrect, as I have observed 
in replying to Objection t. But starting 
with twelve capitals, there is half that 
alphabet. ‘The others can be found by 
closer observation. Many of the small 
letters are as well marked in some of the 
types, not only in the first folio, but 
especially in the Aistorie of the Raigne 
of King Henry the Seventh (1622), and 
in the first edition of De Augmentis 
Scientiarum (1623). 


DIFFERENCES DUE TO VARioUS CAUSES. 


4. He states: “Apart from such well- 
defined differences, there are to be 
observed in the Italic types of the period 
innumerable and unclassifiable differences 
of form, due, it would seem, to many 
contributory causes, such as defective 
manufacture, broken face, careless locking 
of formes (involving bad alignment or 
improper inclination of individual letters), 
bad ink, bad paper, and the great age of 
the impression.” 

It is true there are differences that are 
not the distinctive differences governing 
their use, but it is very rarely indeed that 
a letter is found that is not paired with 
another, which, though like in some 
respects, is unlike in certain definite 
features. It involves no more difficulty 
to find how a number of letters similar, 
yet with certain distinctive differences, 
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are to be separated into two classes, than 
to distinguish in the same way a number 
of letters in entirely different forms. 
Bacon himself speaks of the multi- or 
biformed type. We have difficulties 
arising from very natural causes, but there 
are none that cannot be overcome with 
time and patient study. 


Mr. MALLock’s EXAMPLES. 


5. “ Mrs. Gallup’s manipulation of these 
minor differences follows no clear and 
consistent rule or rules; so that types of 
many differing characteristics are classed 
by her as belonging to one fount, while 
others closely resembling each other are 
classed by her as belonging to two different 
founts on different occasions.” 

This is erroneous. ‘There is no “ mani- 
pulation,” and the rules are consistent. In 
a few instances the same kinds of letters 
are wrongly marked as a and 6 because 
of printers’ errors, which are detected by 
methods elsewhere more specifically set 
out, or they may be changed in value by 
a peculiar mark, as explained on the first 
page of the deciphered work from Henry 
Seventh. Printers’ errors are not infre- 
quent in the works. They are found in 
Bacon’s own illustration in De Augments 
Scientiarum (1624), eg. In conguiesti, 
line 5, and in gwos, line 10, the letter g 
is from the “é fount.” It should be 
an “a-fount” letter, and was so printed 
in the first or “ London edition” (1623). 
An 7 in line 12, and another in line 
14, is from the wrong fount. There is 
also an error in grouping in the 1624 
edition, which does not occur in the 
1623. 

As it happened, similar printers’ errors 
occurred in one of Mr. Mallock’s examples 
in the ineteenth Century—the passage 
from De Augmentis in which he concealed 
his own couplet: “The star of Shake- 
speare, etc.”—and that work was done by 
twentieth-century printers, of Mr. Mallock’s 
own selection. ‘The passage he quotes, 
printed in the two forms of types, cannot 
be deciphered as printed, on account of 
an error in the tenth group, and a few 
letters used from wrong founts. I have 
sent Mr. Mallock the correction; but I 
have been wondering since whether it 
were not incorporated intentionally, to test 
my powers of observation, for after the 
tenth group the rest of the passage is 
simply impossible to read in bi-literal 
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cipher, until the short group is detected 
and a new division made. I cannot think 


Mr. Mallock made these mistakes in 
marking his MS. Some errors exist in 


in our own work, which have been dis- 
covered since publication, and may quite 
possibly be found by those who study the 
book. 


PRINTERS AND “ DIGRAPHS.” 


6. “In the period when the writings 
under discussion were published, printers 
made a liberal use of digraphs, such 
as “i, “thy °C” °& ‘ete, Gin: one 
page of 24 lines, from which Mrs. Gallup 
derives her cipher narrative, there are 26 
digraphs.) With regard to the decipher- 
ing of these, Mrs. Gallup suggests no 
rules and obeys no laws.” 

Again this is erroneous in the last 
clause. I quote from a preceding para- 
graph of this correspondent’s own article, 
regarding Bacon’s treatment of the 
digraph, as follows: “In the example 
which he gave of the enfolding of such 
a cipher in a portion of one of Cicero’s 
letters, he printed an «x (diphthong), 
occurring in the Latin word ‘ceteris,’ 
not as a diphthong at all, but as two 
separate letters—ae. Similarly, he caused 
the ordinary digraph ‘ct,’ invariably printed 
in one type in those days, to be printed 
as two separate letters—ct, showing, I 
think conclusively, that in his cipher, as 
applied to printing, digraphs must be ”— 
treated separately. Our “Correspondent ” 
says “digraphs must be kept out of the 
print,” but it is a wrong inference. ‘These 
diphthongs and digraphs must be com- 
pared with one another, not with single 
letters, but the parts are to be considered 
separately. They will each be found to 
have distinctive features, and a decipherer 
who has become at all expert will at once 
determine their proper classification. 


Roman TYPES. 


7. “In certain specific instances, Mrs. 
Gallup’s deciphering is arithmetically 
incorrect, or must be helped out with 
the help of an arbitrary employment of 
Roman types—on occasion even this 
device will not avail to produce the 
requisite number of letters for her alleged 
cipher message.” 

For the specific instances where Roman 
type is used, Bacon’s instructions are 
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found on pp. 66-67 of the Ar-lteral 
Cypher, which “Correspondent” has 
evidently overlooked. I have used this 
passage on another occasion, but will 
quote again, as others have stumbled over 
the same difficulty : 

“Tn order to conceale my Cypher more 
perfectly, I am preparing for th’ purpose 
a sette of alphabets in th’ Latine tipe, not 
for use in th’ greatest or lengthy story 
or epistle, but as another disguise, for, 
in ensample, a_ prologue, prefatio, the 
epilogues, and headlines attracted too 
much notice. Noe othe’ waie of divert- 
ing th’ curious could be used where th’ 
exterior epistle is but briefe, however it 
will not thus turne aside my decipherer, 
for his eye is too well practis’d in artes 
that easily misleade others who enquire 
th’ waye.” 

I found Roman type used in such 
places, and the differences in the letters 
are quite distinct, but no use was made 
of this new device, so far as I have 
found, until 1623, when it appeared in 
the First Folio, and in Vitae et Mortis. 

An incident, for the moment mortifying, 
occurred in Boston, by which I discovered 
an error of our printers in the first edition 
issued. ‘Those having copies of the first 
edition will notice the word “ Baron” is 
left out of the signature, which reads in the 
later edition Francis, Baron of Verulam 
(p. 166), deciphered from the short poem 
signed “J. M.” in the Shakespeare Folio. 
When I visited Boston to continue my 
researches, friends previously interested 
in my work mentioned the difficulty they 
had in trying to decipher, as I did, this 
portion. I remarked the Roman letters 
must be used ; to which they replied the 
number of Italic letters corresponded 
with the number of groups required, but 
the groups would not “read.” Upon 
deciphering it again, in the presence of 
these people, I found the word Baron had 
been dropped out in the printing, and the 
error was corrected in the second edition. 

The answers already given meet the 
summarised objection of the correspond- 
ent’s eighth and ninth paragraphs. 


THE DECIPHERING WORKROOM. 


10. “The nature of the cipher is such, 
being in fact entirely dependent upon the 
presence and position of a certain number 
of é’s, that, given a framework of such 
determining factors (which might easily 


be supplied by the acknowledged differ- 
ences in a few letters), a misdirected 
ingenuity could with patience supply all 
that a preconceived notion could possibly 
demand.” 

The cipher alphabet Bacon illustrates 
in De Augmentis Scientiarum contains 
68 a’s and 52 é’s. The proportion in 
general use was found to be about 5 to 3. 
Perhaps I cannot do better to clear myself 
from the aspersions here intimated than 
to explain the methods of the workroom 
by which the larger part of the deciphering 
was actually done. <A _ type-writing 
machine was changed in its mechanism 
to space automatically after each group of 
five letters. ‘The operator alone copied 
every Italic letter, and the sheets came to 
me with the letters already grouped. ‘The 
different forms of letters in the book to be 
deciphered were then made a study, the 
peculiarities of each fount classified and 
sketched in an enlarged and accentuated 
form upon a small chart, and the ‘ é fount’ 
(being the fewer) was thoroughly learned. 
The chart was always before me for use 
upon doubtful letters. I marked upon 
the sheet on which the letters had been 
grouped only those that I found to be of 
the ‘4 fount.’ An assistant marked the 
a’s and transcribed the result, when I 
knew for the first time the reading of 
the deciphered product. It was thus im- 
possible for me to “ preconceive” it, and 
no amount of “ingenuity, misdirected ” 
or otherwise, could have developed the 
hundreds of pages of MS. of these con- 
secutive letters into anything except what 
the cipher letters would spell out. 


THE OPERATOR AND THE ERRORS. 


Excepting, of course, occasional cor- 
rections of the errors of the operator 
in copying, or myself in determining the 
proper fount, the work stands exactly as it 
left the assistant’s hands. ‘The original 
sheets are unchanged and in my _ pos- 
session. Errors occurred in the work as 
it progressed, but they were so guarded 
against by the system itself that the 
deciphering was quickly brought to a 
stop until they were corrected. Coming 
from the assistant, the words were without 
capitals, or punctuation, as would be the 
case by any method: of deciphering a 
cipher. The work of capitalisation and 
punctuation, in the book, is my own, and 
in this alone was choice permitted me. 














The difficulty with ‘A Correspondent,” 
as with many observers, is that he jumps 
at once to conclusions from very super- 
ficial and limited examination, as well 
as unfamiliarity with the principles which 
underlie the work; and while his keen- 
ness of observation is greater than some 
evince, he has not, by any means, given 
the matter sufficient study to become an 
expert, or to warrant him in expressing a 
critical judgment. He would not expect 
to learn Greek in a day, nor to decipher 
hieroglyphics on an obelisk upon a_ first 
attempt. There are in the plays five 
pairs of alphabets of twenty-four letters 
each (capital and small) in the different 
styles and sizes of Italic type. In other 
words, four hundred and eighty different 
letters have to be compared with their 
fellows to determine the classification. 
It is not, then, the work of a day or a week 
to enable one to pass an opinion upon the 
Folio as a whole, and yet that is what he 
attempts to do. 


THE “ Times” FACSIMILES. 


The. Zimes reproduces a page of 
facsimiles and an illustration taken from 
Spenser’s Complaints, and has also ar- 
ranged in enlarged form some small 
letters. In fairness the capitals should 
have appeared as well. In the processes 
necessary for reproduction, upon news- 
paper of coarse fibre and uneven surface 
with the speed of a modern press, many 
distinctive features of the letters have 
been lost or distorted to the skilled eye, 
and the unskilled should not be asked 
to form a judgment of the integrity of a 
difficult cipher from such utterly untrust- 
worthy reproductions. 

As explained in the Introduction to the 
second edition of my book, the facsimiles 
were not satisfactory. The difficulties 


arising from age, unequal absorption of 


ink, poor paper, and poor printing in the 
old books, cause some features to be 
exaggerated, while others disappear ; and 
on account of unavoidable inaccuracies, 
they were omitted from the third edition. 


INSPIRATION. 


It is strange how an inadvertent word 
or phrase, in the hands of those who 
choose to pervert, will return to plague 
one. In an article in Baconiana, 1 
enumerated the requirements for the 
work of deciphering as “eyesight of the 
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keenest and perfect accuracy of vision 
in distinguishing minute differences in 
form, lines, angles, and curves of the 
printed letters.... unlimited time and 
patience, persistency and aptitude, love 
for overcoming puzzling difficulties, and I 
sometimes think inspiration.” Any one 
who has worked long in an absorbing and 
difficult field, will know that the word in 
this connectior meant only the light that 
breaks upon one’s mind, in the solution 
of some difficulty as the result of earnest 
effort ; and for a critic to make from this 
a charge that I ailege the cipher work to 
be one of inspiration on my part is such a 
misuse of terms as to be wholly unjustifi- 
able. I think I have the right to com- 
plain when the word so used is made the 
basis of sneering attack through the public 
press. The word was used by me in no 
other connection, and as my critics must 
know, in no other than this very harmless 
and allowable sense. ‘This is particularly 
in reply to a lengthy editorial in the 
Times, which assumed that I made claims 
to “ inspiration.” 

Those who have read my book care- 
fully will recall some of the difficulties 
recounted on page 11 of the Introduction, 
relating to a subject that has puzzled 
many students—é.e., the wrong paging of 
the Folio and some of the other old books. 
It is told in few words in the book, but 
they are totally inadequate to describe the 
strain upon eyes and nerves in those days 
of alternating struggle and elation as one 
by one the difficulties were overcome. I 
think my readers will pardon a careless, 
perhaps irrevelant use of the term, “I 
sometimes think inspiration ”--may have 
prompted me to make one more trial. 


Mr. LANG AND Mrs, GALLUP. 


I am also desired to refer to the 
writings of Mr. Lang, who, on several 
occasions, has made the Bi-iteral Cypher 
the theme of much ironical pleasantry, 
more especially in the A/onthly Review. 
Mr. Lang is one of those happy individuals 
possessed of a large vocabulary and of a 
vivid imagination that like ‘Tennyson’s 
babbling brook “ goes on for ever,” but 
he prefers the interrogation point to the 
period —questions more than .he asserts. 

In the Monthly Review he cites again, 
from his Morning Post article (August 
1901), some of the reasons for considering 
Bacon a lunatic. He has; however, 
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omitted one query then made regarding 
“the new Atlantis men sought beyond 
the western sea:” “Was Bacon ignorant of 
the fact that America was discovered ?” 
The question was not repeated after I 
called attention to the fact that in Mew 
Atlantis Bacon said, “ Wee sailed from 
Pers,” 

The Alpha and Omega of his article — 
since it appears on the first page and the 
last—is Mr. Sidney Lee’s declaration that 
the cipher cannot exist in the books in 
which I know tt does exist. 1 pointed out 
in a recent communication to the Zimes 
that Mr. Lee had not even understood 
the elementary principles of the cipher. 
This is betrayed in his statement : “ Italic 
and Roman types were never intermingled 
in the manner which would be essential 
if the words embodied Bacon’s biliteral 
cipher ”—for that is not the manner of its 
incorporation. Mr. Lang goes no farther 
than this very arbitrary decision in his 
examination of the cipher itself. 

He says: “The consistency of Mrs. 
Gallup next amazes us. Greene, Peele, 
Marlowe, and Shakespeare, resemble each 
other in style (or so she says), because 
‘one hand wrote them all’ (i., p. 3). But 
Bacon (deciphered) avers, ‘I varied my 
style to suit different men, since no two 
show the same taste and like imagination.’ 
(i., p. 34).... Bacon ‘let his own [style] 
be seen.’” Mr. Lang should have quoted 
an additional line—“ yet should [let] my 
owne bee seene, as a thrid 0’ warpe in 
my entire fabricke,” and it would explain 
why there are both resemblances and 
differences in the style of those dramatic 
works, which have been commented upon 
by numberless writers as giving evidence 
of collaboration or of plagiarism. 


THE WIFEHOOD AND MOTHERHOOD OF 


ELIZABETH. 


Mr. Lang thinks the idea of the wife- 
hood and motherhood of Elizabeth origin- 
ated in Mr. Lee’s article in the Dictionary 
of National Biography cited as corrobo- 
rating the cipher. The facts set forth 
in Mr. Lee’s work are very good circum- 
stantial evidence. Assuredly the state- 


ments in the word-cipher and in the 
biliteral should accord, for in Bacon’s 
design the principal use of the one was 
to teach, and assist in deciphering, the 
other. 


Mr. Lang quotes: “ He learned 
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Jrom the interview and subsequent occur- 
rences,” and exclaims, ‘‘how Elizabethan 
is the style !” 

In Love's Labour's Lost (Act II., Se. i.) 
he may read : 

at which ¢nferview 
All liberall reason would I yeeld unto. 

In Zyrotlus and Cressida (Act I., Se. iii.) 
we find: 


To their sudsegeuent volumes. 


And in Henry the Fifth (V. Prol.) is the 
line : 
Omit all the occurrences. 


This is where Mr. Lang should exclaim 
again, “‘ How Elizabethan the style !” 

My critics would find it interesting and 
profitable to learn how many expressions, 
thought to be modern, are to be seen 
in the original works. ‘They would be 
surprised—agreeably or otherwise—at the 
long list. 








“'TIDDER ” OR BACON. 


The next point is this: “ His name, 
‘Fr. Bacon,’ is his only ‘ by adoption,’” 
and in a footnote Mr. Lang quotes: 
““*My name is Tidder, yet men speak 
of me as Bacon.’” In Bacon’s “storie 
of the Raigne of King Henry the Seventh 
(p. 151), we find the name of the first 
reigning Tudor spelled ‘Tidder. ‘The 
assertion “ We be Tudor” merely shows 
that he belonged to the Royal house. 
It was certainly not from Robert Dudley 
that he claimed a title to the throne. I 
myself asked, “ Why Francis I, ?” when 
this passage was deciphered; and the 
answer is perhaps in this—as Elizabeth 
was “ Queene of England, Fraunce, and 
Ireland, and of Virginia,” her son as king 
would be Francis III. of France and 
Francis I. of England, as James VI. of 
Scotland became James I. of England. 
The right to the French title is question- 
able, of course; but when the play of 
Edward the Third has been deciphered 
we shall know how Bacon regarded it. 

In the expression, “our law giveth to 
the first-borne of the royall house the 
title of the Prince of Wales,” Bacon did 
not intend to say “the statute giveth.” 
Had he used custom no one would have 
cavilled, but custom is defined in law as 
“long-established practice, or usage, con- 
sidered as unwritten /aw, and resting for 
authority on long consent,” and, even at 




















that time, it had long been customary 
to invest the eldest son of the sovereign 
with this title. In the //istorie of Henry 
the Seventh (p. 207), speaking of the time 
when “Henry, Duke of Yorke, was 
created Prince of Wales, and Earle of 
Chester and Flint,” he added, ‘‘ For the 
Dukedom of Cornewall devolved to him 
by statute.” We see fer contra that in 
this place he did not mean by custom. 


3ACON AND THE SMALL POEMS. 


As evidence of the superficiality of 
Mr. Lang’s knowledge of the book he 
attempts to criticise, I quote: ‘In 1596, 
in his ‘ Faery Queen,’ Bacon grew wilder, 
in saying ‘We were in good hope that 
when our divers small poemes might 
bee seene in printed forme, th’ approval 
o Lord Leicester might be gain’d!’ The 
earliest of the small Bacon-Spenser works 
used here, by Mrs. Gallup, is of 1551. 
Leicester died in 1588. Only a raving 
maniac like Mrs. Gallup’s Bacon could 
hope to please Leicester, who died in 
1588, by ‘small poemes’ printed in 1591, 
if he means that.” 

Has Mr. Lang read so carelessly that 
he thinks “he means that”? Does he 
really not perceive that Bacon was speak- 
ing of the small poems appearing between 
1579 and 1588—Shepheard’s Calender in 
several editions, Virgil’s Gnat nearly 
ready for the printer and suggestively 
dedicated to the Earl of Leicester? If a 
careless reading, it discredits his criticism ; 
if a wilful perversion, it is unworthy and 
without justification. 

This is much like his remarkable state- 
ment in Longman’s Magazine regarding 
the Argument of the Iliad: “The right 
course with Mrs. Gallup is to ask her 
to explain why or how Bacon stole from 
Pope’s Homer . and how he could 
be (as he certainly was) ignorant of facts 
of his own time. These circum- 
stances make it certain that, though the 
cipher may be a very nice cipher, Mrs. 
Gallup must have interpreted it all wrong. 
She will see that, she would have seen 
it long ago, if she had read Pope's Homer 
and had known anything about Eliza- 
bethan history.” 

We all know what this impossible 
charge—that ‘‘ Bacon stole from Pope’s 
Homer,” and also the insinuation regard- 
ing Melville—covertly asserts. I have 


fully set out in another article the answer 
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to this baseless accusation of Mr. Marston ; 
but I will here repeat that any statement 
that I copied from Pope, or from any 
other source whatever, in obtaining the 
matter put forth as deciphered from 
Bacon's works, ¢s fadse in every particular. 


BACON AND ELIZABETH’s MARRIAGE. 


Mr. Lang, and others, have asserted 
that Bacon refers to the first Lord 
Burghley as Robert. ‘This is incorrect. 
Bacon says Robert Cecil when he means 
Kobert Cecil, and at no other time. 
Robert is not only named, but described 
unmistakably. Mr. Lang says, ‘* Robert 
Cecil was born in 1563, or thereabout, 
was .younger than Bacon,” consequently 
could not have incited the Queen against 
him, ete, and devotes a page to mis- 
statements and sarcasms. Here again is 
he ignorant, or indulges in wilful perver- 
sion. ‘The encyclopedias say, “ Robert 
Cecil was born in 1550.” He was there- 
fore eleven years older than Bacon, and 
twenty-seven years of age when the inci- 
dent referred to occurred. We learn also 
from the same source: “ Of his cousin, 
'rancis Bacon, he appears to have been 
jealous.” ‘The “ blunder” is Mr. Lang's, 
not Bacon’s, and it is not an evidence 
that “ either an ignorant American wrote 
all this, or Bacon was an idiot.” 

In speaking of Elizabeth’s marriage, 
Mr. Lang says, “The second was ‘after 
her ascent to royal power’ (1558). Any 
one, but Bacon would have said, ‘after 
the death of Dudley’s first wife,’ because 
only after that death could the marriage 
be legal.” 

What Bacon really said is this: “ Afte’ 
her ascent to royale power, before my 
birth, a second nuptiall rite duly witness’d 
was observed, soe that I was Lorne in 
holy wedlocke” (p. 154). Mr. Lang’s 
opinion of what any other man might 
have said is quite immaterial. 

A question of Bacon’s legitimacy would, 
without a doubt, have been raised ; and as 
Leicester favoured his second son, Essex, 
this may account for the express wish to 
have the story openly told. Such questions 
were debated concerning more than 
one royal title in those days, but Bacon 
believed his birth in holy wedlock was 
sufficient legitimation. ‘The mere fact 
that both Mary and Elizabeth succeeded 
to the throne, although one or the other 
was not strictly legitimate, would confirm 
9 
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this opinion, and the history of the founding 
of the line of ‘Tudor involved the same 
question, 

I regret that lack of space prevents a 
reference to some of Mr. Lang’s other 
remarks, which are equally subject to criti- 
cism and correction. Brander Matthews, 
in Pen and Ink, formulates “Twelve Rules 
for Reviewers,” that will, I am very sure, 
commend themselves to those who desire 
to make criticism of value. Had Mr. 
Lang followed any of these rules he 
would have written in a different manner 
and more to his own credit. 


Mr. SCHOOLING AND THE CIPHER.’ 


I can only say that with regard to 
Mr. Schooling, as with thousands of others, 
defective vision or superficial examination 
is responsible for his criticism, for it 
culminates in the assertion, merely, that 
different founts of Italic type are not 
used in the books referred to, and that 
the work “can be regarded only as a 
phantasy of my imagining, wholly un- 
worthy of credence.” I again assert, with 
that degree of positiveness which comes 
from a study of years, that the Italic 
types ave from different founts and are 
used in the manner I have set forth. 
There is no room whatever for imagination 
in the work, 

Mr. Schooling enters into particulars, 
and reports upon o’s, v’s, and /’s in a few 
lines of small letters, and says ‘they 
are from the same fount, and the cipher, 
therefore, non-existent.” In this he is 
absolutely wrong. He makes no mention 
of the marked differences in the capitals, 
and, too, he should have studied the 
originals on many pages, as I have Gone, 
for in the photographic facsimiles of the 
book some of the distinctive features are 
lost. It is difficult to describe in words 
the particular lines in a drawing, and 
equally so those in several forms of type, 
but I will attempt to make the differences 
clear. 


THE IraLics IN SPENSER. 


Extending these examples of Mr. 
Schooling, take for illustration the Italics 


in the first lines of the selection from 
Spenser. The type is large ard clear, 
and there are several letters so close 


together that comparisons can easily be 
made. 


full Ladie the La Marie. 
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There are two capital Z’s. ‘The serif 
of the first is curved, of the second straight. 
At the bottom, the horizontal of the first 
gradually thickens, and the small line 
at the end is nearly vertical, while the 
horizontal of the second is of even thick- 
ness and the small line slanting. 

‘There are three small a’s. ‘The oval of 
the first is narrow and pointed at the top, 
those of the other two are broad at the 
top. ‘lhe small line at the bottom of the 
first is long and strong, of the other two 
short and weak. 

There are three small e’s. The ovals 
of the first two are broad, the letters 
themselves narrow ; the oval of the last 
is longer and more pointed, but the letter 
itself is wide. 

The two small 2’s do not stand at the 
same degree of inclination, and the dot of 
the first is slightly to the left. 

The capital JZ is a striking form, and 
the plain J/ of that size of type must be 
familiar to Mr. Schooling and others. 

Taking the next Italic line, the small 
n’s are from different founts. ‘The inclina- 
tion of the second is greater than that of 
the first. ‘The stem of the first 2 (in 
FTonourable) is straight, that of the second 
(in and) is slightly curved. The small 
line at the bottom of the first stands well 
under the downward stroke, that of the 
second freely leaves the downward stroke. 

In the next line, the difference in the 
small 7’s is very marked, and one is much 
longer than the other. 

In the line below, an e from the “dé 
fount ” and one from the “a fount” stand 
together in the word dee. These can 
easily be discriminated, but the character- 
istics of the e in this size of type are 
the reverse of the same in the large size 
above. 

The oa in Zong is a wider oval than the 0 
from the “‘a fount” in dountifull, It has 
already been pointed out why the #’s 
in both words are ‘‘ a-fount” letters, 
although the one in /ong is not a perfect 
letter—the lower part of the last stroke 
being blotted—but, as I have said on 
other occasions, where broken or blotted 
letters or errors of the printer occur in 
the original, the context will unmistakably 
indicate what they are. 


THE ‘Novum ORGANUM.” 


In the Praefatio of Novum Organum, 
the first letter considered is the small a, 























and of this two examples given by Mr. 
Schooling are in the second line—in 
explorata and pronuntiare. ‘The longest 
diameter produced until it intersects the 
line of writing does not make so large an 


angle in the first as in the second. ‘lhe 
oval is much narrower in the first. The 


description of these two will suffice for all 
others not changed by a mark, unless a 
printer’s error occurs. 

The two f’s in propria are most easily 
compared, as the first is from the “a 
fount” and the second is from the ‘é 
fount.” ‘The stem of the first is not quite 
so long as that of the second ; and, in the 
first, the oval is somewhat angular on the 
right side at the top, in the second this 


angularity is seen at the bottom. The 
same rule applies to other cases. Of the 


half-dozen cited by Mr. Schooling, I have 
merely chosen two that stand close to- 
gether. He would find as great difficulty 


in the differentiation of the o’s and ¢s of 


any two founts of modern Italic type, as 
in these he points out, for the differences 
are often as minute. 


BACON AND THE COMPOSITOR. 


Mr. Schooling says, “* Mrs. Gallup does 
not tell us how Lord Bacon managed to 
get his work set up by the compositor.” 

Any printer will tell him, if he will 
inquire, that it is not more difficult to 
take certain letters that have been marked 
on the MS. from one case of Italic type, 
and certain other letters, not marked, 
from another case of Italic, than to take 
Roman from one case and Italic from 
another in ordinary composition. ‘The 
system has the advantage that the printer, 
in following copy, could not know the 
cipher without the key, which in Bacon’s 
case was withheld until 1623—forty-four 
years after the cipher was invented and 
first used. 


THE POWERS OF IMAGINATION. 


Perhaps I should thank Mr. Schooling 
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in the realm of creation; for if not a 
deciphering, what is the alternative? I 
must first have conceived the plot of the 
entire fabric of 380 pages, its historical 
points, statements of facts not recorded 
in history—which in some particulars 
conflict with, in others supplement, the 
records. I must have imagined the 
moanings of remorse over the tragedy of 
Essex ; the discovery of the motherhood 
of Elizabeth; guessed at the broadened 
field of Bacon’s literary powers to take 
in all the works which are disclosed as 
coming from his hand; the directions 
for writing out the word-cipher; the 
argument of the Zragedy of Anne Boleyn ; 
the epitome of the //ad and of the 
Odyssey ; the explanatory letters of Dr. 
Rawley and Ben Jonson that are found 
in the cipher; the flights of fancy which 
occasionally appear in the deciphered 
work, and all the rest. ‘This must all 
have been written out in the old English 
spelling and in the language of Bacon’s 
time; this previously written plot and 
story in the main narration must have 
been fitted to the exact number of Italic 
letters, and so arranged that the forms 
of the capital letters and those whose 
differences are easily perceived, must in 
every case fit into place as an a or a 4, 
so that those letters, at least, should 
consistently follow Bacon’s biliteral cipher. 
The simple enumeration, with all that 
these things imply, carries the refutation 
of the possibility of such a manner of 
production, to say nothing of the absurdity 
of attempting it. Had it been undertaken, 
it would have been along lines that were 
better known, and statements of facts 
would have been in accord with the 
records. Historical romance would never 
so far have transcended the beliefs of the 
world, nor subverted all previous ideas 
concerning authorship of literature which 
will be immortal. The only reason for 
the book’s existence is that it is the 
transcription of a cipher placed in the 
works for the purposes disclosed by its 
decipherment. 
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THE ROUND TABLE. 
THE LOVELINESS OF LONDON. 


BY 


ETHEL WHEELER. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY EDGAR WILSON. 


R. W. B. YEATS, in one of his 

VI recent utterances in the Press, 

contends that the love 
London and the love Art are 
compatible. 

Such an opinion implies that, in Mr. 
Yeats’ eyes, London is wholly, hopelessly 
unlovely: since he maintains throughout 
his writings that beauty is the essence of 
Art,—at once its inspiration and its goal. 

And truly most of us are inclined to 
believe that ugliness has no place in Art, 
except to suggest, by violent contrast, 
its opposite. “The wrong of unshapely 
things is a wrong too great to be told,” 
says Mr. Yeats ; and immediately, by very 
force of reaction, he dreams of the earth, 
and the sky, and the water, remade like 
a casket of gold. William Morris bids 
us “forget five counties overhung with 
smoke,” and passes forthwith into that 


of in- 


of 
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place of drowsy and radiant loveliness 
that he calls the past. It is more than 
probable that the beauties of nature gain 
an exhilarated emphasis to those of our 
poets that spend the greater part of their 
lives in London. But facts would seem 
to show that it is notonly by way of reaction 
that London inspires to beauty—to the 
beauty of the ideal, of the past, and of 
the country: there is a large body of 
evidence to prove that London possesses 
an intrinsic loveliness of her own, actual 
and present. 

It would of course be preposterous to 
suggest that modern London is lovelier 
than medieval London; but it is a 
matter for curious pondering how the 
London that was “small and white and 
clean,”—rich in exquisite and mellow 
colour, delicate in ethereal Gothic archi- 
tecture, and dark only with the shadow of 
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projecting 
gable, should 
have left to 
the ages only 
a sparse 
legacy of 
allusions, 
ballads, and 
rhymed 
treatises con- 
cerning itself; 
whereas. the 
huge chaos 
of brick 
which we call 
London _ to- 
day has given 
us whole 
cycles of 
London 
Poe mS, 
Lon do 0 
byt i¢-$ , 
London 
Vistons, 
London 
Voluntaries, 
—which in 
time may 
become 
potent to 
challenge the 
topographical 
literature 
even of the 
mountains, 
the fields, and 
the seas. 
We are 
bound to 
admit that 
London has 
as yet found 
no _ satisfac- 
tory expres- 
sion in the 
medium _ of 
music and of 
painting. 
Writers, how- 
ever, continually maintain her fitness as 
a subject for treatment by the painter 
and the musician. Matthew Arnold, in 
his Epilogue to the Laocoon, considers 
critically the special manifestations of 
London that are best adapted for inter- 
pretation by the various arts, and finds the 
painter’s sphere in the summer green of 
Hyde Park, the musician’s sphere in the 
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breeze that 
blows free to 
the Abbey 
Towers, and 
the poet’s 
sphere in the 
movement of 
life, the 
human 
streams of 


the Ride. 
Mr. W: E-. 
Henley  de- 


scribes the 
noises of 
London in 
the technical 
terms of 
Music, 
Andante con 
Moto, Large 
e Mesto, Alle- 
gro Maestoso; 
he employs in 
his orchestra- 
tion the near 
rattle of han- 
soms, the roll 
of distant 
traffic, and 
the varying 
sounds of the 
river. His 
London 
Voluntaries 
are melodies 
on the moods 
of London, 
an.d it is 
doubtful 
whether 
music __ itself, 
in the hands 
of a master, 
could have 
achieved the 
same_ sweet- 
ness and 
breadth of 
effect. 

That London has not taken a more 
important place in the Art of Painting is 
a matter for wonder. ‘“ No city has so 
pictorial an atmosphere,” says George 
Moore, himself an art-critic and com- 
patriot of Mr. Yeats ; and in his novels he 
gives us some delightful: word-sketches of 
London in black and white,—‘“‘ the black 
monumental square foamed with white 
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water,”"—and many gossamer etchings 
besides, for no writer is more poignantly 
aware of London’s delicacies of line. 
George Meredith, again, whose descrip- 
tions of London stand alone in brilliance 
and virility, writes of “ London’s unrivalled 
mezzotint.” Readers will also recall the 
fine series of London sketches in the note- 
book of Zangwill’s JAZaster. Nor must 
we omit reference to that wonderful 
picture of the London of to-day, which 
some great painter will paint centuries 
hence, as Mr, John Davidson suggests in 
Baptist Lake, a picture as unlike the 
actual city as Turner’s Carthage is unlike 
Dido’s town, but those who look upon it 


‘will have a truer idea than we have of 
crowds, of 


immensity, of innumerable 
frantic expenditure, of pleasure and misery, 
of greatness and meanness, because they 
will imagine what we must contemplate.” 
If, therefore, the London of to-day has 
proved a vital inspiration to poetry, and 


if in the opinicn of renowned critics it is 
pre-eminently suited for interpretation by 
the arts of Music and of Painting, it 
seems safe to conclude that J,ondon 
possesses some special quality of loveli- 
ness ; and it remains to inquire why this 
modern loveliness of London should have 
proved so much more quickéning an 
influence upon Art than the loveliness of 
the city in medizeval times. 

Within the walls of medizeval London 
life was local and limited ; gaining colour 
and intensity by concentration, it was yet 
too near to be apprehended as a whole. 
But by the breaking down of her barriers, 
and by the vastness of her extensions, 
London achieved perspective ; nature, SO 
rigidly excluded from the narrow and 
tortuous streets of the olden time, at last 
found ample room for its large manifesta- 
tions of light and cloud. Wordsworth, in 
his ‘Sonnet composed upon Westminster 
Bridge,” was the first to realise how greatly 
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London had come under the influence of 
Nature. The city wears the beauty of 
the morning ; its calm and splendour are 
exactly the same in quality as those which 
steep at sunrise, valley and rock and hill. 
Matthew Arnold has gone so far as to 
make the country in London triumph 
exquisitely over the town. “Scarce 
fresher is the mountain-sod,” he says, in his 
‘* Lines written in Kensington Gardens,” 
“¢.... here is peace for ever new.” The 
winds in Mr. Henley’s Voluntaries blow “‘as 
over leagues of myrtle blooms and may,” 
and bring with them “news of dawn- 
drenched woods and tumbling seas.” 
Mr. Henley makes the very Seasons 
penetrate with delicious freedom into our 
streets. 


**Down through the ancient Strand 
The spirit of October, mild and boon 
And sauntering, takes his way 
This golden end of afternoon... .” 


To Mr. Laurence Binyon belongs the 
honour of having been the first to 
emphasise the perspective of London. 
He looks before and after; with him, 
London is a point in space, the Present a 
point in time. As Nature has been 
shown to invest London with beauty 
“like a garment,” so, by being viewed as 
part of the Cosmos, by being linked with 
elemental passions, she gains a majesty, a 
universality, unattainable in her days of 
narrow self-absorption. Her night-watch- 
man becomes akin to the lonely watchers 
of all ages; her Salvation lasses are 
demure Maenads out of the past; and 
ever it is as though we stood on the 


thrilling verge of an unknown future ; 
with ‘fa deep sense of portals opening, of 


’ 


an hour prepared, prophesied. . . . 

Modern London has, then, triumphed 
over medieval London in extensions of 
perspective—she has won for herself the 
large and purifying influences of Nature. 
It is unnecessary to point out the supreme 
artistic importance of such gain. 

But it may be contended that nature 


and the historical spirit lend only a 
fictitious glamour to London, under which 
the city remains irremediably ugly. _ It is, 
of course, still a vexed question as to 
how far the developments of modern 
civilisation can be transmuted into an 
artistic medium ; and it is as yet perhaps 
too early to determine whether trains and 
electric wires and all the complicated 
apparatus of our present life are capable 
of artistic treatment or no. London 
depends largely for her individuality upon 
these, and if they are essentially unlovely, 
then her poetry can have no stability of 
existence. But it is a fact worthy of 
remark that the mechanical inventions of 
man are assuming a more and more 
important place in literature. Poetry 
contains a far greater number of references 
to the railway train than to the hand- 
loom ; and it is not improbable that 
machinery may yet prove an inspiration 
to flights as yet undreamed of even by our 
bolder explorers. Already George Moore 
tells us of the London trains ‘ obliterating 
with white whiffs the delicate distances— 
the perplexing distances, that in London 
are delicate and perplexing as a spider's 
web.” Already John Davidson speaks of 
London’s ‘‘veins of water and light—the 
electric nerves.” As to the London 
atmosphere, it is beautiful in a myriad 
descriptions, from Mrs. Marriott Watson’s 
apostrophe, “‘ Beloved city of mist Wrapped 
in thy veils of opal and amethyst,”—to 
George Meredith’s account of a dense fog, 
‘the colours of old bruised fruits, medlars, 
melons, and the smell of them.” 

It would thus appear that London 
drives those of sensitive soul, by way of 
reaction, to a frantic search after a beauty 
set in an impossible past, or in the land 
of faery : while to men of robuster spirit 
she reveals a beauty that is here and 
now,—a beauty that combines into one 
harmonious whole, the breadth and detail 
of Nature, the perspectives of space and 
time, and the mystery of her veiled 
individuality. 
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HOW TO SPEND A HONEYMOON. 


BY ROSALIE 


. HAT’S the matter, Nell?” 
Nellie Raynor laid down 
her untouched plate of straw- 
berries and looked pathetically at her 
sister. ‘I’m so wretchedly unhappy, 
Alice.” 

‘Unhappy, 
matrimony ?” 

“Yes, unhappy,” repeated Nell tragic- 
ally. ‘I’m wretched—you can't think 
how wretched Iam. I’ve been deceived.” 

*Deceived !” echoed her sister. ‘How 
so, my good child ? ” 

“Come and sit here,” said Nell 
coaxingly, “‘and don’t look at me. I—I 
want to tell you something.” 

Mrs. Raynor took a low chair beside 
her sister, and turned her head away. 
“Well, go on. What is it ?” 

“What do you think,” began Nell, in 
a miserable voice,—‘ whatever do. you 
think Dick said to me this morning ?” 

“*T love you, darling *?” 

* Pah!” 

** To you love me, darling ?*” 

“Ton’t be silly, Alice.” 

“Well, I can’t guess. I thought they 
never said anything else before marriage.” 

“He said”-—a tragic pause—“ he 
actually said he thought that ordinary 
honeymoons were a great mistake, and 
he wasn’t going toa dull place like Sea- 
view.” (Seaview was a_ sentimentally 
isolated spot on the South Coast, that 
had been especially chosen by Nellic 
Raynor as being eminently suitable for 
a honeymoon.) ‘‘He says he is going to 
take me to Remburg, and it’s a very gay 
place, and we are to have a jolly time ; 
and there are gaming-tables there, and 
a casino, and even a golf-course—fancy 
his wanting to golf when he is with me! 
And he says he is going to begin as he 
means to go on, and I am to go my way 
and he will go his. And oh! Alice, I’m so 
wretchedly miserabie and disappointed ; 
and what shall I do?” she finished, 
somewhat incoherently. 


and on the verge of 


* Break it off,” suggested her sister 
promptly. 

* Alice !” 

“Why not? It’s not until next 


‘Tuesday, so you have plenty of time. It 
doesn’t matter a bit what people say,” 


NEISH. 


she added, in answer to the mute horror 
in Nell’s eyes ; ‘“‘your own happiness is 
all you need consider.” 

‘** But you don’t understand,” answered 
Nell. ‘‘ How can I break it off when I 
—I—love—him ?” 

“Oh, well, that’s another matter, my 
good child; then I must think of some- 
thing else.” 

* OU can't very well object 
cither,” said Nell despondently. “I can’t 
tell him exactly I want him all to myself. 
It would look sentimental ”"—suggestively 
—*‘‘ wouldn’t it ?” 

“Tt would,” replied 
phatically. “No, you 
diplomacy than that.” 

* Do think of something, Alice.” 

‘I will, if I can. Wait a minute.” 
Her sister got up, and, crossing over 
to the window, stood looking down -the 
street. ‘There they are—my Tom and 
your -Dick.” 

Nell came and stood beside her. 

‘I suppose ‘Tom is taking him for a 
walk. He doesn’t look very ideal, does 
he ?>—Tom, I mean.” Her eyes followed 
her husband with a glance of amused 
contempt. ‘To think I was once nearly 


sce, ] 


sister 
use 


her 
must 


em- 
more 


as sentimental as you are. Isn’t it 
funny ?” 
Nell evaded answering. ‘Did you 


enjoy your honeymoon, Alice ?” 

Mrs. Raynor laughed and shrugged her 
shoulders as she turned away from the 
window and sank into the armchair from 
which she had risen. “ Enjoy it? Well, 
yes, I suppose I did—at least, part of 
it. We made the mistake of going to a 
secluded spot, but ‘Tom doesn’t shine in 
seclusion.” 

“What did he do?” 

‘Oh, he ate and drank and slept 
and smoked; and I—well, I think I 
yawned chiefly. I know I was horribly 
bored, and finally I struck and took him 
over to Paris, and bought hats and things. 
It was all right then. I enjoyed that part 
of the time, Nell.” 

Nell looked wistful. 
she asked. 


“ And Tom?” 


“Oh, I really forget what ‘Tom did. 
I suppose he went to all sorts of places 
he couldn’t take me to; but I forget, 
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—I so seldom remember anything ‘Tom 
does.” 

Nell knelt for a moment beside her 
sister, and put her hand caressingly up to 
her face. ‘Alice darling, I do so wish 
you were 2 

Mrs. Raynor interrupted her. “ Yes, 
I know you do, child, but I’m not; we 
can’t all be happy, and we can’t all be 
sentimentalists. Don’t look like that, 





Nell. I’m quite as happy as I deserve 
to be. I assure you Tom is only a very 


small cipher in the sum of my joys. 
Don’t let us talk about him. Let us 
consider your honeymoon instead, and 
try to make that a success at any rate. 
Let me see, where were we? I was to 
think of something brilliant, wasn’t I?” 

Nell nodded. 

“Well, I think if I were going to marry 
a man with such peculiar notions, | 
should—-—” 


‘**He’s not peculiar! How can you 
call him peculiar?” interrupted Nell 
indignantly. ‘He's only Scotch, and 


they’re never sentimental.” 

Mrs. Raynor ignored the comment. 
“Well, 1 should treat him in exactly the 
same way, if I were you.” 


* What do you mean, Alice? ‘Treat 
him,in what way ?” 
“T should enter into all his plans, 


agree with his views, go to Remburg, and 
have a rattling good time.” 

The younger girl’s face fell. “Oh, if 
that’s all you can suggest, it’s no good, 
because it wouldn’t amuse me at all to 
gad about. 1 ”°—doggedly—‘“ 1 want Dick 
all to myself.” 

“My dear girl,” said her sister patiently, 
‘if you will only do as I tell you, you will 
get him all to yourself. It will merely be 
a matter of time. Can't you see ?—if you 
pretend you are enjoying yourself.” 

“Oh, only pretend,” said Nell, her 
face clearing a little. 

‘** Of course, you must act a part—pre- 
tend you're fearfully happy, make friends 
in the hotel, go out with them, let them 
(the male. portion of them) pay you com- 
pliments and give you flowers, and Dick 
will be furious.” 

*“And then?” queried Nellie, looking 
unconvinced. 

“Then he'll either follow you about all 


day, or, more likely still, hell drag you off 


somewhere else.” 
. “Supposing I don’t make friends ?” 
“You will—you are certain to. It’s a 
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very jolly place ; and you will meet lots of 
people you know, and they'll introduce 
you to the German officers, and barons, 
counts, and things (they’re all barons or 
counts) ; and you'll end by not pretending, 
but really enjoying yourself, because 
Germans are always ready to flirt.” 

Nell started, and looked shocked. 
“Oh, Alice, I can’t flirt !” 

“Nonsense!” replied her sister heart- 
lessly. ‘ve seen you do it over and 
over again.” 

“But not when I’m married.” 

“Rubbish!” answered Mrs. Raynor 
decidedly. “Don’t be old-fashioned. 
Besides, you need only pretend to flirt. 
It’s nearly as much fun, and German 
sentiment is always more than half make- 
believe. They are very honourable ; it is 
only Frenchmen one cannot afford to 
frivol with.” 

“Very well,” agreed Nell resignedly. 
‘I suppose I must try to take your 
advice, but I don’t believe any one will 
have ever had such a horrid honeymoon 
as I am going to have.” 


‘Wait and see how it turns out, my 
child,” replied her sister. gaily; ‘and 
remember, its success or failure lies 
entirely in your own hands.” 

‘* 7 eS * 2 5d 

It was a lovely day, and the sea was 

like glass. Remburg was full of gay 


equipages and lovely women, and the 
whole place was pervaded with an air of 
exhilaration and enjoyment. 

It was nearly four o'clock when Dick 
Anderson sauntered up the corridor 
towards his wife’s private sitting-room, 
and, opening the door, called out, ‘* Nell, 
are you there ?- I want you.” 

There was no answer, and Dick walked 
into the room, and looked round him 
with a slight air of disappointment. <A 
small grey glove lay on the table, and 
beside it lay an enormous bunch of red 
On the top of the basket lay a 
card, on which was inscribed, ‘*‘ Baron von 
Lustenberg,” and on the back of the card 
were scribbled a few lines of what looked 
suspiciously like a verse of poetry. Dick 
Anderson tried to decipher it ; but being 
unable to, swore softly under his breath, 
and, seating himself in an armchair, began 
to smoke gloomily. 

To tell the strict truth, he was bored. 
He hated the gaming-tables, and the golf 
course was a much poorer one than he 
had expected to find, and he knew very 
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few men with whom he cared to play. 
He was tired of the food and tired of the 
people, and he longed for his clubs and 
the unfailing regularity of the London 
papers. Besides, he never seemed to be 
able to get his wife to himself for a single 
moment. She had met a number of 
friends and made a great many new 
acquaintances ; and as she was both pretty 
and musical, she was in constant demand 
and very popular. 

In the midst of his meditations and his 
second cigar, his wife rustled into the room. 

“Hullo, old boy!” she cried gaily, 
‘enjoying a quiet smoke all by yourself? 
I shan’t disturb you for long; I’m going 
out aguin directly. Oh, how lovely!” 
She stopped in front of her flowers, and 
lifted them carefully—far too carefully, 
thought Dick—and buried her face in the 
fragrant blossoms. ‘“‘ Aren’t they lovely, 
Dick ?” 

She held them towards him, and he 
sniffed them rather ungraciously. 

“Who sent them, Nell?” 

She took up the card. “Didn't you 
look? Baron von Lustenberg. Isn't it 
dear of him?” 

Dick grunted. 

“He sends me some every day,” 
laughed Nell,—‘‘sometimes twice; and 
he’s been so kind to me.” 

‘“‘What’s that rot that looks like poetry 
on the back of the card?” asked Dick, 
forgetting that he was revealing the fact 
that he had examined it. 

His wife smiled to herself, and affected 
some slight embarrassment. ‘Oh, it’s 
only some rubbishy poetry about the 
‘moon.’ ” 

* Really—I’m sorry my knowledge of 
Gerrrai is too limited for me to share 
the enjoyment of Herr Lustenberg’s verse 
with you,” said Dick, with a faint sneer. 

His wife ignored it and laughed gaily. 
“T think I can translate it for you—at 
any rate, I can try: I’m rather good at 
making verses in a feeble sort of way.” 

She sat down and took up a pencil 
and piece of paper, and wrote a few lines ; 
then scratched them out, and then wrote 
again. 

“There,” she said, looking up—“ listen, 
Dick: this is only a rough translation, of 
course, but it’s not bad, considering | 
have’ done it on the spur of the moment, 
is it?” 

Dick smiled. “I’m all attention, Nell. 
Fire away.” 


She began to read. “It’s very silly,” 
she said apologetically, ‘and of course he 
only put it there for fun, because he 
quoted it to me last night on the way 
home, and I told him to write it down.” 
She began, and read: 

O moon, thine is the happier lot ; 

Thou seest her—I see her not. 

Once mine ’twas happier to be ; 

I kissed her whilst thou couldst but see. 
‘That doesn’t somehow scan quite properly 
—does it, Dick ?” 

Dick Anderson sprang out of his chair. 
“ |) —— his impudence !” he said angrily. 
“*What does he mean by sending my wife 
—my wife,” he repeated furiously —‘ his 
infernal poetry ?” 

Nell looked at her husband in genuine 
amazement. ‘ My dear Dick,” she said, 
with a greatly offended air, “please don’t 
swear at me. It’s only nonsense; he 
doesn’t mean anything. Germans never 
do.” Suddenly she drew back from him 
“Oh, Dick, you didn’t think that I had 
allowed him to a4 

He interrupted her. ‘‘ No, pet—no, of 
course I didn’t.” He took his wife into 
his arms. ‘I know you wouldn’t really 
flirt with this sausage-eating cove, Nell,” 
he said ; *f but’—he laughed mirthlessly— 
“1 think I’m a bit hipped this afternoon. 
You know I’ve seen nothing of you for 
the last day or two; and, in fact, I’ve 
been considering the matter, and I 
think, if you don’t mind, dear, we might 
as well——” 

Nell’s heart began to beat joyously. 
She was utterly bored at Remburg, and 
she wondered eagerly what Dick was 
going to say. Was he going to offer to 
take her away to Seaview after all, where 
they could have a lovely time together ? 
But Dick was unable to finish his sen- 
tence ; for at that moment there came a 
gentle knock at the sitting-room door ; 
and Nell, looking conscious, sprang away 
from her husband’s side, and cried out, 
“Come in.” 

A tall, fair German came slowly into the 
room, and, bowing to Dick, who nodded 
curtly in reply, turned to Nell, and bowed 
deferentially to her, and said something 
in German, 

Nell turned half nervously towards her 
husband. ‘Herr Lustenberg has come 
to tell me they are waiting for me, so I’m 
afraid 1 must go now. I suppose you will 
be golfing, Dick 2 We shall be back at 
about seven.” 
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To tell the truth, she would rather have 
stayed with her husband, but she did not 
like to suggest it. 

“All right,” said Dick, looking as 
though he thought it all wrong. ‘ Yes, 
I’m off to have a game of golf.” 

“ Au revoir, then, Mistere Anderson; we 
will take great care of Meeses Anderson,” 
smiled the Baron; and Dick, who was 
longing to kick him, pulled himself  to- 
gether, and said, “ Right you are: good- 
day”; and a moment later Nell and the 
Baron left the room, and Dick heard them 
drive away, and, sinking once more into 
his armchair, puffed furiously at his cigar, 
and murmured under his breath, ‘I’m 
d—— if Ill stand this place another 
single day.” 

He went out of the sitting-room, and, 
going slowly down the broad staircase, 
strolled into the hotel gardens, where he 
sat gloomily wondering why the honey- 
moon he had planned so carefully had 
turned out such a failure, and why he 
hadn’t taken his wife to some quiet place 
where he could have golfed when he was 
tired of sentiment, and _ sentimentalised 
when he was tired of golf. 

It was a drowsy afternoon, and as he 
sat there amid the heavy scent of lilies 
and the continuous hum of the ever-busy 
insect world, he fell into a light doze. 

He was.partially awakened suddenly by 
the voices of two men with whom he 
sometimes played a game of golf. In- 
stinctively he roused himself at the sound 
of his own name. 

“Oh, Anderson’s all right—don't you 
make any mistake; he may let his wife 
have her head a bit ; but he isn’t the sort 
of man to stand any nonsense.” 

“H’m; she’s never with any one but 
Lustenberg and his party, and you know 
what he is.” 

The other man laughed. ‘“ Well, you 
may be right ; she’s a very pretty girl, and 
I know if she were my wife z 

Dick Anderson, fully awake by now, 
waited to hear no more, but, cursing 
himself for having overheard them and 
the two men for what they had just 
said, he walked rapidly back to the 
hotel. 

The next morning, between eleven and 
twelve o’clock, the Baron von Lustenberg 
went quickly up the wide staircase of the 
Hollenhof Hotel. As he reached’ Mrs. 
Anderson’s sitting-room he paused for a 
moment, and as he ‘stood there the door 
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opened and two of the hotel waiters came 
out on to the landing. 

One of them was holding 
a basket of white and yellow 
other stepped deferentially forward to 
meet the Baron. ‘Frau Anderson left 
this morning, Herr Baron,” he said apolo- 
getically, in German, ‘and I was un- 
aware of it when I sent up your flowers. 
The gnadige Frau and Herr Anderson 
went unexpectedly—quite early.” He 
turned to the waiter who held the 
basket of roses, and took them from 
him. ‘Shall I send these back to the 
florist, Herr Baron ?” 

Baron von Lustenberg shook his head 


in his hand 


roses. The 


impatiently. ‘No, no; give them to 
me,” he said, and, taking the ~ basket 
from the man, passed on into the 


Andersons’ sitting-room. 

The waiters looked at one another, 
and, smiling knowingly, with a whispered 
word, went off down the corridor to 
their respective duties. 

Baron von Lustenberg laid his flowers 
on the table, and, looking round the 
empty sitting-room, frowned and muttered 
something angrily. ‘Then he smiled 
suddenly. The roses he had sent yester- 
day were no longer there. Doubtless 
she had taken them, and was wearing 
some of them even at this moment. 

“Dear little woman!” he murmured 
softly; ‘how good of her to take my 
poor flowers !” 

Had he but known it, the housekeeper 
had long since removed the roses to her 
own room, for in the hurry of her de- 
parture Nell had entirely forgotten them. 

The Baron stood for a moment by the 
table, looking regretfully at his basket 
of flowers; then his face cleared, and 
he passed his hand complacently over 
his fair moustache, and shrugged his 
shoulders slightly. 

“After all, there are plenty of others,” 
he said to himself. ‘‘As good fish in 
the sea, as they say,” he said aloud in 
English, and laughed gently; “it can 
go to one of the others.” 

He deliberately tore the card up on 
which he had written Nell’s name, and, 
taking another from his pocket, he wrote 
a few lines on it, and laid it on the 
basket of roses. 

Then he rang the bell. 

It was answered by the waiter to whom 
he had lately spoken. 

“Take this to Mrs. Maitland’s sitting- 
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room,” he said—‘‘her number is 41, I 
think—and give it to her with my com- 
pliments.” And the Baron, humming 
softly to himself, sauntered away down 
the stairs, and out of the hotel again. 


* * bo * * 


The Andersons were back in town, 
and Nell was seated in her cosy boudoir, 
telling her sister all about her honeymoon. 

“My dear Alice, you were perfectly 
right,” she said, smiling happily ; “ and 
you can’t think how grateful I feel, nor 
how happy I am.” 

Alice leant back in her chair.“ You're 
looking awfully pretty, Nell. Do tell me, 
how did you enjoy Remburg ?” 

‘Oh, it was horrid!” said Nell. ‘At 
least, I enjoyed it in a way, because— 
yes—well, you see, I know it made Dick 
so fond of me. Everything happened 
just as you said it would,” she added. 

Alice leant forward. ‘‘ Yes, go on— 
tell me about it; and you flirted and 
gambled and——’ 

“Indeed, I did nothing of the sort !’’ 
said Nell indignantly. ‘1 only pretended 
to flirt—only a little ; but a stupid German 
called Baron von Lustenberg i 

“TI told you they would all be barons,” 
interrupted her sister triumphantly. 

“He sent me flowers.” 

**T knew he would.” 

“And wrote poetry about the moon.” 

‘H’m—you must have pretended very 
well, dear,” said Alice demurely. 

**Oh, I did,” answered Nell eagerly ; 
“and Dick got awfully angry—perfectly 
furious, and he said he would like to 
kick the Baron ; and the next day——” 

“The next day after what?” asked 
Alice. 

“ After he sent the poetry, of course 
Dick came up to me, and he said he 
thought we had made a great mistake.” 

** How like a man to say ‘ we’! ” ejacu- 
lated her sister softly. 

“He said we had made a great mistake, 
and he thought the only way of spending 
a real honeymoon, for two people who are 
fond of one another, was to go away to 
some quiet place and have a jolly good 
time together, and get to know one 


another properly; and he suggested 
Seaview.” 

“And then, of course, you completed 
the cure by pretending you were quite 
happy where you were, and you would 
far sooner stay there.” 

“<7 did nothing of the sort!” said Nell 
indignantly. “I flung my arms round 
his neck, and told him I had been per- 
fectly miserable and bored and dull, and 
I didn’t care for any silly old Germans or 
Englishmen either, and I only wanted to 
have him all to myself; and we went 
straight off to Seaview, where we had a 
lovely fortnight; and here we are,” she 
finished up breathless and_ triumphant, 
“and I’ve had the nicest honeymoon in 
the world.” 

It was an hour or so later, and the 
Andersons were at dinner, when Nell 
turned her head suddenly, and, catching 
her sister’s eye, stopped speaking to the 
old gentleman at her side, and listened 
to her husband, who was talking across 
the table to a fair man opposite. 

“My dear chap,’ Dick was saying 
earnestly, “‘if I may say so, I think you 
are quite wrong. ‘There is only one way 
of spending a honeymoon, and that is to 
go away for a week or so to some quiet 
place and have your wife to yourself. 
Get to know one another thoroughly ; 
youll settle down all the better for it 
afterwards. It’s the greatest mistake in 
the world,’ Dick went on emphatically, 
“to go to one of these beastly foreign 
places, where you both rush about all day 
and see nothing of one another ; it’s much 
more enjoyable to have a quiet time 
together. You needn’t go to a dull place ; 
but for goodness’ sake don’t make the 
mistake of going abroad.” 

A cousin of Dick’s, who was seated 
next but one to Alice, leaned forward 
and said languidly, ‘‘ How very emphatic 
barristers are ! Whatever is Dick talking 
so earnestly about now ?” 

Alice glanced at Nell, and smiled 
mischievously. ‘‘I don’t exactly know, 
Maudie, but I rather think he is advising 
Mr. Riverton ‘How to Spend a Honey- 
moon,’” she replied demurely. 
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BY G.. K. 
HAT magnanimous veteran of 
literature, Mr. Justin McCarthy, 
wrote some little time ago a very 
interesting article in the Daily Mail 
called ‘’The Coming Novelist,” in which 
he discussed at some length the problem 
of the great output of fiction in our time. 
It is particularly delightful to notice that 
Mr. McCarthy, himself a polished and 
skilful writer of fiction, gives it as his 
general opinion that, in spite of all that 
is talked about the multiplicity of novels, 
the chief and admirable wonder lies in the 
fact that there are such a very large number 
of very capable novels among them. 

Too much cannot be said in praise 
of the manliness and honesty of this 
avowal. We live in times so given over 
to grumbling that contentment has become 
a kind of high treason, and it is more 
dangerous to-day to bless the average 
man than it was in former ages to 
denounce the king. But the young men 
of this age need never despair utterly 
while they have a cheerful old gentleman 
like Mr. McCarthy to represent the future 
to them. It is beautiful, when one is tired 
out with arranging one’s curtains and vases, 
and preparing one’s impromptu epigrams 
for the following day, to sit down for a 
moment and look at the octogenarians 
dancing upon the green; and Mr. 
McCarthy is perfectly right when he says, 
in the teeth of all that is talked about 
the over-production of fiction, that the 
fact remains that a considerable amount 
of the fiction that written un- 
commonly good. 

The truth is that the objection we 
hear so much of against the quantity of bad 
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novels, the quantity of cheap magazines, 
and the quantity of minor poets, is in a 
great majority of cases not really an 
objection to badness. It is a rooted 
objection to quantity. The world is 
getting too large for a great many people ; 
the average natural man feels a deep and 
just indignation that such a vast quantity 
of books and pictures and prospectuses 
of limited companies should be produced 
entirely without his assistance or permis- 
sion, and without even the possibility of 
receiving his approval or imprimatur. 
This is the feeling which moves a great 
many people most fortunately to indig- 
nation about the slums and the housing 
question. It is not so much any clear 
vision of the actual life of the individual 
poor man; it is rather the kind of horror 
and bewilderment at the thought of there 
being so many houses and so many people 
at all. Men think they are protesting 
against there being so many bad houses 
they are really protesting against there 
being so many houses; men think they 
are protesting against so many bad novels 
—they are really protesting against there 
being so many novels. They think they 
are fleeing before death and sin—they are 
fleeing before the greater terror of the 
fulness of life. 

These critics are not really frightened 
of literary degeneration—they are fright- 
ened of numbers, and numbers are indeed 
very frightful. We see the same thing 
in the feeling which men involuntarily 
have touching the awful assertions made 
by the astronomers about the distances 
between the stars. When men are told 
that the light from certain suns takes a 
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thousand years to reach us they are not 
horrified at anything which can do them 
the least possible harm. ‘They are simply 
horrified at quantity. ‘To the imagination 
of man it is most emphatically possible 
to have too much of a good thing. Space 
is by universal conclusion a good thing: 
there are moods of exaltation in which we 
need the whole heavens to stretch our 
limbs in. Yet space itself is capable of 
becoming a nightmare, merely because 
there is so much of it. 

I think that almost any one who 
interrogates his own feelings on the 
subject will find that a very great part 
of his irritation at the vast output of novels 
is due to this irritation at the size and 
vitality of modern life. It is not because 
the novels are weak, but because we are 
weak, that we seek to arrest this impetuous 
progression. For, after all, bad fiction is 
not an injury which is likely to stir us 
to very great indignation. ‘That some- 
body whom we need never see has written 
a book which we need never read, and 
that it is read by some people whom we 
have never heard of, is not one of the 
injuries on which we are likely to con- 
cenirate our thoughts or lamentations in 
this vale of tears. ‘That a large number 
of novels produced in England are bad 
novels may be an unfortunate thing, but 
it need affect us as humane but comfort- 
able persons just about as much as the 
fact that a large number of babies in 
Central Africa are badly educated, or that 
a large number of criminals in China are 
cruelly punished, or that a large number 
of English people some yards from our 
own doors live lives not fit for a London 
cab-horse. We might at least take the 
bad romances with something of the 
same statesmanlike composure with which 
we take the bad realities. But it is not 
really any idea that our neighbours are 
reading utterly worthless books which 
rouses us to this crusade against fiction. 
At the root of all it is much more that 
they may be reading good books and 
that we have no time to read them. It 
is the prayer to heaven to give us back 
the smaller world. It is the sense that 
we cannot, as the phrase goes, “ keep 
up” with current literature. We cannot 
reconcile ourselves to the simple theory 
that there is no more reason to suppose 
that the Creator intended us to keep up 
with current literature than that He 
intended us to count the blades of the 





grass or keep up to date a genealogical 
table of the herrings. 

Now, in any and all questions, this way 
of thinking and speaking of things as a 
homogeneous mass is always false and 
bad. ‘There is no mass of modern fiction. 
Every book is the product of the mind of 
some man or woman, which mind was 
more or less occupied with it, and pre- 
sumably thought it good. ‘There is no 
such thing as London: there is only a 
series of houses, each one of which is as 
solitary as Crusoe’s hut, and as sacred 
as the Roman Capitol. ‘There is no such 
thing as the public: there is only a 
procession of the images of God, each 
one of whom, whatever his faults or virtues, 
is as much alone as Cesar or St. Simeon 
Stylites. ‘There never lived upon. this 
earth a man who thought he was a 
member of the public. There never lived 
upon this earth a man who thought his 
house was really a section of the long 
monotonous street. There never lived 
upon this earth a man who thought his 
novel was part of the great output of 
fiction. 

Since, therefore, each novel is in this 
fundamental sense a genuine thing, since 
novels are not multiplied in the night like 
mushrooms, but grow well or badly out of 
some minds, wise or foolish, it is necessary, 
if we really wish to face the problem 
seriously, to ask ourselves in a somewhat 
larger spirit, what a novel is, and why 
people like it. Why is the novel more 
popular and better worth producing, 
commercially considered, than a smart 
political pamphlet, or a brilliant historical 
sketch, or a biography, or a book of 
poems, or a work on newts and efts? It 
will be said, of course, that the reason is 
that it is more amusing ; but the question 
which I wish to ask is, why is it more 
amusing? ‘The question may sound 
foolish in its simplicity. But it will 
generally be found that what seems at a 
first sight the most foolish question 
commonly demands the wisest answer. 
Any one knows this who has ever been 
asked questions by a child of three. 

The obvious and ordinary answer is 
to the general effect that a story is a light 
and frivolous thing, appealing only to our 
idle instinct of Hedonism, and that other 
works, such as poetry and _ philosophy, 
require a more stringent mental discipline. 
That, in short, the public buys fiction as 
it buys sweets, for paltry and almost 
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sensual reasons. ‘This is the account of 
the matter which would be given by most 
members of the public which so buys it. 
A standing proof of the fact which I have 
mentioned, that no man thinks himself a 
member of the public, may be found in 
the circumstance that there is scarcely a 
man who does not read the current fiction, 
and scarcely a man who does not, on the 
highest literary and moral grounds, lament 
its currency among the public. In short, 
the general tendency is to say that the 
narrative Owes its popularity to the fact 
that it is light and entertaining and trivial. 
I venture to submit the proposition that 
narrative Owes its popularity to the fact 
that it is fundamental and philosophical 
and even occult. 

Romance is the fundamental and 
philosophical thing because it is the 
fundamental and philosophical view of 
life. Some people hold intellectually that 
life is a blind desire, some hold that it is 
a lucid harmony, some hold that it is a 
subtle conspiracy of Providence, some 
hold that it is a horrible caprice of the 
devil, some hold that it is a race, some 
hold that it is a compromise, some hold 
that itis a chaos. But one and all agree 
upon this one point—-that it is a story. 
The child of two years begins to realise 
that it is a story of which he does not 
know the beginning, the old man_ of 
ninety begins only to realise that it is a 
story of which he does not know the end. 
We may lose faith in the social interest of 
life, in the political interest of life, in the 
theological interest of life, even in the 
ethical interest of life ; but we never lose 
faith in the narrative interest of life. All 
our theories may fail : life may cease to be 
an act of Providence, or a war of man 
against nature ; life may cease to be an 
intelligible order or even an_ intelligible 
disorder, but life never ceases to be a 
story. When the black hour comes when 
all ties, earthly and heavenly, appear 
to snap asunder, when we appear to 
have no rational reason for continuing 
alive, the truly rational reason which 
prevents us from taking laudanum, or 
burning charcoal, is this—that life is a 


story. ‘To commit suicide would be to 
throw the third volume into the _ fire. 
When we have lost faith in a score of 


unanswerable philosophies we still believe 
in the great religion of to-morrow morning ; 
when we have dethroned a thousand gods 
we still put our trust in Aurora. 
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One of the best ways of testing this 
matter, that is, the absolute and spiritual 
connection between the soul and the 
story, is simply to imagine for a moment a 
human life in which there was no story. 
Suppose that, instead of drinking our 
coffee at breakfast and finishing it, we 
went on for ever solemnly quenching a 
thirst which was continually renewed with 
a coffee which was continually supplied. 
Suppose that any of the acts which we 
perform every day were repeated ad 
infinitum in exactly the same manner. 
Suppose that we repeated every day to 


exactly the same persons exactly the 
same  bnilliant conversation, evoking 
exactly the same applause. Is it not 


obvious that nothing, literally nothing, 
would compensate us for the loss of the 
narrative interest in life? We might be 
convinced that our proceedings satisfied 
the sublimest necessities of scientific 
order. Nay, we might be convinced that 
all our actions were under the guidance 
of a perfectly just and perfectly reliable 
providence, but even under the full blaze 
of cosmic benevolence we should say, 
with the fullest consciousness of what our 
words meant, that we would sooner be 
in hell if hell were a place where things 
happened. And it is because of this 
absolutely primitive and essential character 
in the narrative interest that narratives, 
otherwise novels, rightly and justly eclipse 
all such inferior matters as philosophy and 
psychology and politics and esthetics 
and ethics. The evolutionist may think 
life is a race, and the Buddhist may 
think it is a wheel, but neither of them 
at the bottom of their souls have any 
doubt that life is a three-volume novel. 
In the light of this it is sufficiently absurd 
that any hyper-esthetic critics should 
have taken to sneering at the plot in 
novels. A man may surely be permitted 
to read a novel because there is a plot 
in it, when he is engaged in living a life 
in the face of every obstacle because there 
is a plot in it. 

No form of literary art has ever ap- 
peared so suddenly or multiplied so 
prolifically as the novel. Even when 
“Paradise Lost” began to be properly 
admired people did not begin to flood 
the circulating libraries with theological 
epics ; Gibbon’s ‘Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire ” was a great success, 
but it did not bring about a state of 
things in which about 75 per cent. of 
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the books published were works of philo- 
sophical history. But the novel once 
kindled by a few idle sparks has spread 
like a prairie fire. ‘The mildest clerk in 
a publisher’s office dreams of writing a 
novel; and any one who has achieved 
any intellectual distinction in philosophy, 
politics, theology, or even physics, seems 
for some mysterious reason to be perfectly 
incapable of refraining from writing one. 

The whole of this has one meaning, 
and one meaning only. It is vain to 
resent or struggle against the multiplica- 
tion of novels. It means the discovery, 
long delayed but at last bursting in all 
its dreadful truth upon humanity —the 
discovery that human life is interesting. 
The man who sees with the more modern 
and therefore with the more truly romantic 
eyes sees every street as a bewildering 
and distracting avenue of stories, a bazaar 
in the Arabian Nights. ‘To him every 
door of a surburban villa is a barricade 
erected between him and a great crisis. 
To him every lighted window is_ the 
winking eye of an ogre telling him of 
the existence of human secrets which he 
may never know till the end of the world. 
And how shall he complain of any one 
of the citizens of that great Bagdad of 
stories telling his own adventures, under 
whatever type or form? How shall he 
complain of the extravagance of the 
romances who has already admitted the 
inexpressible extravagance of the reality ? 
This age is bound to see an enormous 
output of fiction. Tor it is not extra- 
ordinary that we should make even the 
extreme admission that every man may 
write a novel in an age in which we have 
made, for the first time in history, the 
sensational admission that every man has 
lived a life. 

Mr. McCarthy discusses in his article 
the problem of what will be the new 
departure in the novel. He says with 
considerable truth that certain things, 
such as “the atmosphere of plutocracy 
and fashion,” “the mere romance of the 
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drawn sword,” and “the everlasting 
kailyard,” are pretty well exhausted, and 
are scarcely likely to form the basis of it. 
It appears to me that the question of 
what the new novel is, will depend very 
considerably upon what the new senti- 
ment, the new philosophy, the new 
attitude towards life is. For every novel 
depends primarily upon an impression of 
life, either fleeting or permanent. Every 
novel, in fact, however long or elaborate, is 
really the expansion of one genuine mood, 
the expansion of one genuine moment. 
George Eliot, to take an example, re- 
presents that mood of sad and noble 
clarity, which realises that _ lifelong 
tragedies and fulfilments are going on 
over the teacups, that our nearest and 
dearest walk alone ina spiritual desert, 
and ‘fas a man sows so shall he surely 
reap.” Dickens represents that spirit 
which tells us that life is inexhaustible, 
that the faces in the street are full of 


grotesque and fantastic possibilities, that 
a strange old man, with a bald head and 
a queer nose, we see in an omnibus, 
may at any moment make an admirable 
‘Thackeray 


joke or commit a murder. 
represents the great truth of Christianity, 
that we are a race of almost divinely well- 
intentioned fools, with our hearts in the 
right place and heads screwed on any- 
how. What is to be the new philosophy 
of life? If I might be permitted a 
suggestion, I think it will be embodied in 
a novel which tends somewhat in the 
direction of what may be called “the 
fairy tale of the city.” Stevenson gave a 
hint of it in his “* New Arabian Nights,” 
but that witchery and wonder which in 
Stevenson were ironical will in the new 
great novel be serious. One common 
characteristic has hitherto united all our 
fiction—the prosaic treatment of our daily 
life. Perhaps in the new novel an 
ordinary villa will have the dumb magic 
of the gingerbread house in the fairy tale, 
and all the characters will walk fearfully, 
as men walk in Elfland. 
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The portrait of Richard I1., which is reproduced on the Cover of this Number, is the earliest contemporary 


fainting of an English sovereign. 


It was carefully restored some years ago by Mr. Gorge Richmond, 
who found that it had been much tampered with at different times. 


The picture of this beautiful and 


unhappy Prince used to hang over the Lord Chancellor's stall on the south side of the Choir, but the 
wigs of the occupants injured it greatly and it was removed to the Jerusalem Chamber, whence Dean 


Stanley transferred it to its present position. 


The jine piece of tapestry hanging behind the picture, and 


much defased by the names scrawled over it, was brought here from Westminster School ; it was formerly, 


no doubt, part of the scenery used in the yearly performance of the ‘‘ Westminster Play.” 
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JSrom the ‘* Westminster Abbey Guide,” by the Misses Bradley, published by the Pall Ma:l Gazette. 








